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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 



The author, on a former occasion,* declined giving the 
real source from which he drew the tragic subject of this 
history, because, though occurring at a distant period, it might 
possibly be unpleasing to the feelings of the descendants of 
the parties. But as he finds an account of the circumstances 
given in the Notes to Law's Memorials , ** by his ingenious 
friend Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., and also indicated in 
his reprint of the Rev. Mr. Symson's Poems , appended to the 
Description of Galloway , as the original of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, the author feels himself now at liberty to tell the tale 
as he had it from connections of his own, who liv^ed very near 
the period, and were closely related to the family of the 
Bride. 

It is well known that the family of Dalrymple, which has 
produced, withinthespaceof two centuries, as many men of 
talent, civil and military, and of literary, political, and pro- 
fessional eminence', as any house in Scotland , £rst rose into 
distinction in the person of James Dalrymple , one of the most 
eminent lawyers that ever lived, though the labours of his 
powerful mind were unhappily exercised on a subject so limited 
as Scottish Jurisprudence, on which he has composed an ad- 
mirable work. 

He married Margaret, daughter to Ross of Balniel^ ^vtk 
whom he obtained a considerable e&\.^\.^. ^^ '^^^ ^». ^^i^'i5i^ 

• See Introduction to the CYitoriVc\w oi >}DLfe CwiOxv?»^\.^« 
•* Law's Memoriala, p. 226. 
r/i^^r/de of Lammermoor. ^ 
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politic, and high-minded woman, so successful in what sh^ 
undertook , that the vulgar, no way partial to her husband o^ 
her family, imputed her success to necromancy. According to 
the popular belief, this Dame Margaret purchased the tem- 
poral prosperity of her family from the Master whom she 
served , under a singular condition , which is thus narrated by 
the historian of her grandson, the great Earl of Stair. " She 
lived to a great age , and at her death desired that she might 
not be put under ground , but that her coffin should be placed 
upright on one end of it, promising, that while she remained in 
that situation, the Dalrymples should continue in prosperity. 
What was the old lady's motive for such a request , or whether 
she really made such a promise , I cannot take upon me to de- 
termine; but it is certain her coffin stands upright in the aisle 
of the church of Kirkliston, the burial place of the family." * 
The talents of this accomplished race were sufficient to have 
accounted for the dignities which many members of the family 
attained , without any supernatural assistance. But their ex- 
traordinary prosperity was attended by some equally singular 
family misfortunes, of which that which befell their eldest 
daughter was at once unaccountable and melancholy. 

Miss Janet Dalrymple, daughter of the first Lord Stair and 
Dame Margaret Ross , had engaged herself without th/B know- 
ledge of her parents to the Lord Rutherford, who was not ac- 
ceptable to them either on account of his political principles, 
or his want of fortune. The young couple broke a piece of 
gold together, and pledged their troth in the most solemn 
manner; and it is said the young lady imprecated dreadful 
evils on herself should she break her plighted faith. Shortly 
after, a suitor who was favoured by Lord Stair , and still more 
so by his lady, paid his addresses to Miss Dalrymple. The 
young lady refused the proposal, and being pressed on the 
subject, confessed her secret engagement. Lady Stair, a 
woman accustomed to universal submission, (for even her hus- 
band did not dare to contradict hex,') tte«Afe^^;Xaa <i\4^<s.^Q\!Lfta 

• Memolra of John Earl of Stair , b^ an \m^%.xW«\ l^w^^. \^^\^5vwtt.^ 
'>rJittedfor C. Cobbot, p. 7. 
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a trifle, and insisted upon her daughter yielding her consent to 
many the new suitor, David Dunbar, son and heir to David 
Dunbar of Baldoon, in Wigtonshire. The first lover, a man of 
very high spirit , then interfered by letter , and insisted on the 
right he had acquired by his troth plighted with the young 
lady. Lady Stair sent him for answer, that her daughter, 
sensible of her undutiful behaviour in entering into a contract 
unsanctioned by her parents , had retracted her unlawful vow, 
and now refused to ftdfil her engagement with him. 

The lover, in return , declined positively to receive such an 
answer from any one but his mistress in person; and as she 
had to deal with a man who was both of a most determined 
character, and oftoo high condition to be trifled with, Lady 
Stair was obliged to consent to an interview between Lord 
Eutherford and her daughter. But she took care to be present 
in person , and argued tifie point with the disappointed and in- 
censed lover with pertinacity equal to his own. She particu- 
larly insisted on the Levitical law, which declares, that a 
woman shall be free of a vow which her parents dissent from. 
This is the passage of Scripture she founded on : — 

''If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or swear an oath to 
bind his soul with a bond; he shall not break his wc»rd, 
be shall do according to all that proceedeth out of his 
mouth. 

"If a woman also vow a vow unto the Lord, and bind 
herself by a bond, being in her father*s house in her youth; 

"And her father hear her vow, and her bond wherewith she 
hath bound her soul, and her father shall hold his peace at 
her: then all her vows shall stand, and every bond wherewith 
she hath bound her soul shall stand. 

" But if her father disallow her in the day that he heareth ; 
not any of her vows, or of her bonds wherewith she hath bound 
her soul, shall stand: and the Lord shall forgive her, be- 
cause her father disallowed her." — Nuxabcta^xKL,^^'^^^^^'^. 

While the mother insisted on the&e top\!C»^ ^i^\cs^^T\sv^^fiCB. 
conjured the daughter to declare \ier o^wTiopm\o^«xAi^^^fi^^^ 
Bherem&ined totally overwhelmed, as it^eeoi^^.-^^'^'^^ 
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and motionless as a statue. Only at her mother^s commsL:^-^ 
sternly uttered, she summoned strength enough to restore ^ 
her plighted suitor the piece of broken gold, which was -^^^ 
emblem of her troth. On this he burst forth into a tremen(i. ^^^ 
passion, took leave of the mother with maledictions, and 2,sbe 
left the apartment,*turned back to sayjto his weak, if not fickh ^ 
mistress, "For you, madam, you wiU be a world's wonder; '* ^^ 
phrase by which some remarkable degree of calamity i^ 
usually implied. He weilt abroad , and returned not again. I:^ 
the last Lord Rutherford was the unfortunate party, he mu&y 
have been the third who bore that title, and who died in 1685. 

The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple and David Dunbar 
of Baldoon now went forward, the bride shewing no re- 
pugnance , but being absolutely passive in every thing her mo- 
ther commanded or advised. On the day of the marriage, 
which, as was then usual, was celebrated by a great as- 
semblage of friends and relations , she was the same — sad, 
silent, and resigned, as it seemed, to her destiny. A lady, 
very nearly connected with the family, told the author that 
she had conversed on the subject with one of the brothers of 
the bride, a mere lad at the time, who had ridden before his 
sister to church. He said her hand , which lay on his as she 
held her arm round his waist, was as cold and damp as marble. 
But, fiill of his new dress, and the part he acted in the pro- 
cession, the circumstance, which he long afterwards remem- 
bered with bitter sorrow and compunction, made no impression 
on him at the time. 

The bridal feast was followed by dancing^ the bride and 
bridegroom retired as usual, when of a sudden the most wild 
and piercing cries were heard from the nuptial chamber. It 
^ was then the custom, to prevent any coarse pleasantry which 
old times perhaps admitted , that the key of the nuptial cham- 
ber should be intrusted to the brideman. He was called upon, 
hut refused at first to give it up , till the shrieks became so 
hideous that be was compelled to \iatBt«xN»\>ik^*Ctt.^Ta.\ft\^^xa 
^he cause. On opening the door , t\ie7 io\xsi^ \>aa\jn.^^^^wa. 
-bring across the threshold, dreadMVy ^o\»i^^^,^^^^^^^^^«^^^ 
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with blood. The bride was then sought for: She wasfoand 
in the comer of the large chimney, having no covering save 
her shift, and that dabbled in gore. There she sat grinning 
at them, mopping and mowing, as I heard th^ expression 
used; in a word, absolutely insane. The only words she 
spoke were, " Tak up y»ur bonny bridegroom." She survived 
this horrible scene little more than a fortnight, having been 
married on the 24th of August , and dying on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1669. 

The unfortunate Baldoon recovered from his wounds , but 
sternly prohibited all inquiries respecting the manner in which 
he had received them. If a lady, he said, asked him any ques- 
tion upon the subject , he would neither answer her nor speak 
to her again while he lived; if a gentleman, he would consider 
it as a mortal afi&ont, and demand satisfaction as having re- 
ceived such. He did not very long survive the dreadful ca- 
tastrophe, having met with a fatal injury by a fall from his 
horse, as he rode between Leith and Holyrood-house, of which 
he died the next day, 28th March, 1682. Thus a few years 
removed all the principal actora in this frightful tragedy. 

Various reports went abroad on this mysterious affair, 
many of them very inaccurate, though they could hardly be 
said to be exaggerated. It was difficult at that time to become 
acquainted with the history of a Scottish family above the 
lower rank; and strange things sometimes took place there, 
into which even the law did not scrupulously inquire. 

The credulous Mr. Law says, generally, that the Lord 
President Stair had a daughter, who *' being married, the 
night she was bride in, [that is , bedded bride ,] was taken from 
her bridegroom and harled [dragged] through the house, (by 
spirits, we are given to understand,) and soon afterwards 
died. Another daughter," he says, "was possessed by an 
evil spirit." 

My friend, Mr. Sharpe, gives Miot\i<et ^^^assvi^l'^'i.^siiL^' 
According to bia infonnalion, it -was ^<b XsrAa^^^'^'a^^"'^^'^ 
wounded the bride. The maxriag^, a^^cox^^v^ ^^ *^ ^. 
count, bad been against her motliet'a Va-cNMi^'*^^^ ^^^ 
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given her consent in these ominous words : " You may marry 
kirn , but soon shall you repent it.'* 

I find still another account darkly insinuated in some 
highly scurrilous and abusive verses, of which I have an 
original copy. They are docketed as being written '^Upon 
the late Viscount Stair and his family, by Sir William Hamil- 
ton of Whitelaw. The marginals by William Dunlop , writer 
in Edinburgh, a son of the Laird of Househill, and nephew 
to the said Sir William Hamilton." There was a bitter and 
personal quarrel and rivalry betwixt the author of this libel, 
a name which it richly deserves, and Lord President Stair; 
and the lampoon, which is written with much more malice 
than art , bears the following motto : — 

"Stair^s neck, mind, wife, sons, grandson, and the rest. 
Are wry, false, witoli, pests, parricide, possessed.** 

This malignant satirist , who calls up all the misfortunes of 
the family, does not forget the fatal bridal of Baldoon. He 
seems, though his verses are as obscure as unpoetical, to in** 
timate, that the violence done to the bridegroom was by the 
intervention of the foul fiend to whom the young lady had re- 
signed herself, in case she should break her contract with her 
first lover. His hypothesis is inconsistent with the account 
given in the note upon Law's Memorials, but easily recon- 
dleable to the family tradition. 

*'In al Stair*s offspring we no difference know, 
They doe the females as the males bestow; 
So he ofs daughter*8 marriage gave the ward, 
Like a true vassal • to Glenluco's Laird; 
He knew what she did to her soitor plight, \ 

If she her faith to Ratherfard should slight, \ 

Which, like his own, for greed he broke oatright*) 
Nick did BaIdoon*s posterior right deride. 
And, as first substitnte, did seize the bride; 
Whate*er he to his mistress did or said. 
He threw the bridegroom from the nuptial bed. 
Into the chimney did so his rival maul, 
His braised bones ne*er were cured but by the (fell.** • 

One of the marginal notes aaciiibftSLX.o'^'^i^^javTi^Qc^^^^ 

• The fall ftom hU hOMO, b7^\iVcYi\v*^^*'^VVV^^' 
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applies to the above lines. " She had betrothed herself to 
Lord Butherfoord under horrid imprecations , and afterwards 
married Baldoon, his nevoj, and her mother was the cause 
of her breach of faith." 

The same tragedy is alluded to in the following couplet 
and note: — 

*' What train of curses that base brood porsoest 
When tho young nephew weds old uncle*8 spoase.** 

The note on the word uncle explains it as meaning "Bu- 
therfoord, who should have married the Lady Baldoon, was 
Baldoon's uncle." The poetry of this satire on Lord Stair and 
his family was, as already noticed, written by Sir William 
Hamilton of Whitelaw, a rival of Lord Stair for the situation 
of President of the Court of Session; a person much inferior 
to that great lawyer in talents , and equally ill-treated by the 
calumny or just satire of his contemporaries, as an unjust and 
partial judge. Some of the notes are by that curious and 
laborious antiquary Bobert Milne , who , as a virulent Jaco- 
bite , willingly lent a hand to blacken the family of Stair. * 

Another poet of the period , with a very different purpose, 
has left an elegy, in which he darkly hints at and bemoans 
the fate of the iU-starred young person , whose very imcom- 
mon calamity Whitelaw, Dunlop, and Milne, thought a 
fitting subject for buffoonery and ribaldry. This bard of 
milder mood was Andrew Symson, before the Bevolution 
minister of Kirkinner, in GaUoway, and after his expulsion 
as an Episcopalian , following the humble occupation of a 
printer in Edinburgh. He fimiished the family of Baldoon, 
with which he appears to have been intimate , with an elegy 
on the tragic event in their family. In this piece he treats the 
mournful occasion of the bride's death with mysterious so- 
lemnity. 

* I have compared the satire , which occurs in the first volume of the 
curious little collection called a Book of Scottish PaaquUa ^ \&1T ^^VCcL^X^»^ 
which has a more full text, and moro cxlCTideCmo\.«« ^ «tXi^^>oX«S^Vi^^^^^^^ 
own posseaslotti by gift of Thomas Thomaon, 'aa<\..1B.^«\«X«t-Ti«^^'^* ^^- 
the second Book ofPaaqnlXa, p. 73 , U a moit abu%W^ %^\\».V«^ <i\i.^\x ^^^jt 
Hamiltoa of WhitelAw, 
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The verses bear tliis title , — " On the unexpected death of 
the virtuous Lady Mrs. Janet Dahymple, Lady Baldooa, 
younger,** and aflPord us the precise dates of the catastrophe, 
which could not otherwise have been easily ascertained. 
"Nupta August 12. Domum Ducta August 24. Obiit Sep- 
tember 12. Sepult. September 30, 1669.'* The form of the 
elegy is a dialogue betwixt a passenger and a domestic ser- 
vant. The first, recollecting that he had passed that way 
lately, and seen all around enlivened by the appearances of 
mirth and festivity, is desirous to know what had changed so 
gay a scene into mourning. We preserve the reply of the 
servant as a specimen of Mr. Symson*s verses, which are not 
of the first quality : — 



'*Sir, 'tis truth yon 've told, 



We did enjoy great mirth; but now, ah me I 

Our Joyful aong^s turn*d to an elegie. 

A virtuous lady, not long since a bride, 

Was to a hopeful plant by marriage tied, 

And brought home hither. We did all rejoice. 

Even for her sake. But presently our voice 

Was tnm*d to mourning for that little time 

That she'd enjoy: She waned in her prime, 

For Atropos, with her impartial knife. 

Soon cut her thread , and therewithal her life ; 

And for the time we may it well remember, 

It being in unfortunate September; 

Where we must leave her till the resurrection, 

*Tis then the Saints enjoy their full perfection.*** 

Mr. Symson also poured forth his elegiac strains upon the 
fate of the widowed bridegroom, on which subject, after a 
long and querulous effusion, the poet arrives at the sound 
conclusion, that if Baldoon had walked on foot, which it 
seems was his general custom , he would have escaped perish- 
ing by a fall from horseback. As the work in which it occurs 

• This elegy is reprinted in the appendix to a topographical work by 

the same author, entitled ** A Large Description of Galloway, by Andrew 

SymaoBt Minister of EIrkinner,** 8vo, Ta\t&,'ad\tv\i\jLX%\i, \?a^. TV\^ t^- 

rerend g^entlBman'a elegies are extrexnely tate^Tvox Qi\^VYi^«:QL>iNx«ix V9^\ %%^ 

s copy but bia own, which is bound \xp ^WYi iVv^k 1xVe%^.xV*.^'i'o:^fc«ti.^ ^ 

^Srloaa poem from the Biblical History , by tb^ »wi^^ waSivw, 
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is SO scarce as almost to be unique , and as it gives us the most 
full account of one of the actors in this tragic tale which we 
have rehearsed, we will, at the risk of being tedious, insert 
some short specimens of Mr. Symson's composition. It is 
entitled, — 

"A Funeral Elegie, occasioned by the sad and much la- 
mented death of that worthily respected, and very much 
accomplished gentleman, David Dunbar, younger of Bal- 
doon, only son and apparent heir to the right worshipful Sir 
David Dunbar of Baldoon, Knight Baronet. He departed 
this life on March 28, 1682, having received a bruise by a fall, 
as he was riding the day preceding betwixt Leith and Holy- 
Rood -House; and was honourably interred in the Abbey 
church of Holy-Rood-House, on April 4, 1682." 

"Men might, and very justly too, conclude 
Me guilty of the worst ingratitude, 
Should I bo silent, or should I forbear 
At this sad accident to shed a tear; 
A tear I said I ? ah I that *s a petit thing, 
A very lean, slight, slender offering. 
Too moan, I*m sure, for me, wherewith t 'attend 
The unexpected funeral of my friend — 
A glass of briny tears charged up to th' brim. 
Would be too few for mo to shed for him.*' 

The poet proceeds to state his intimacy with the deceased, 
and the constancy of the young man's attendance on public 
worship, which was regular, and had such effect upon two or 
three others that were influenced by his example, 

**So that my Muse 'gainst Priscian avers. 
He , only he , were my parishioners; 
Yea, and my only bearers." 

He then describes the deceased in person and manners, 
from which it appears that more accomplishments were ex- 
pected in the composition of a fine gentleman in ancient than 
modem times: 

''Bis body, thoagh not very large oi laW, 
Waa sprightly, active , yea and attong "vq\Oci«\% 
HIa constitution was. If rlgYit 1 'vo ^u^atf Ol, 
Blood mixt with choler , said lo be XYi* \a%m^.. 
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In *s (Restore, converse, speech, discourse, attire 

He practised that which wise men still admire, 

Commend, and recommend. What 's that? yon *I say, 

•Tis this : He ever chooa*d the middle way 

*Twixt both th' extremes. Amost in ev'ry thing 

He did the like, 'tis worth our noticing: 

Sparing, yet not a niggard; liberal, 

And yet not lavish or a prodigal, 

As knowing when to spend and when to spare; 

And that *s a lesson which not many are 

Acqaainted with. He bashful was, yet daring 

When he saw cause, and yet therein but sparing, 

Familiar, yet not common, for he knew 

To condescend, and keep his distance too. 

He us*d, and that most commonly, to go 

On foot; I wish that he had still done so. 

Th* affairs of court were unto him well known: 

And yet mean while he slighted not his own. 

He knew full well how to behave at court, 

And yet but seldome did thereto resort: 

But lov'd the country life, choos*d to inure 

Himself to past*rage and agriculture; 

Proving, improving, ditching, trenching, draining, 

Viewing, reviewing, and by those means gaining: 

Planting, transplanting, levelling, erecting 

Walls, chambers, houses, terraces; projecting 

Now this, now that device, this draught, that measure. 

That might advance his profit with his pleasure. 

Quick in his bargains, honest in commerce, 

Just in his dealings , being much averse 

From quirks of law, still ready to refer 

His cause t* an honest country arbiter. 

He was acquainted with cosmography, 

Arithmetic, and modern history; 

With architecture and such arts as these, 

Which I may call spccifick sciences 

Fit for a gentleman ; and surely he 

That knows them not, at least In some degree, 

May brook the title, but he wants the thing, 

Is but a shadow scarce worth noticing. 

He learned the French, be *t spoken to his praise, 

In very little more than fourty days.** 

Then cornea the fall bxirst oi -wo, m'SR\i\Q.lx^ vosteac 
Baying much himself, the poet mioxtaa \>a \?\\aX. NJaa ^^^ 
frotUd bare said on such an occaaloui 
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** A heathen poet, at the news, no doabt, 
Would have exclaimed, and farionsly cryM out 
Against the fates, the destinies and Starrs, 
What! ttiis the elBftect of planctarie warrsi 
We might have seen him rage and rave, yea worse, 
Tis very like we might have heard him curse 
The year, the month, the day, the hoar, the place, 
The company, the wager, and the race; 
Decry all recreations, with the names 
Of Isthmian, Pythian, and Olympic games ; 
Exclaim against them all both old and new. 
Both the Nemsean and the LethaBan too : 
A<JUadge all persons under highest pain. 
Always to walk on foot, and then again 
Order all horses to be hough*d, that we 
Might never more the like adventure see.** 

Supposing our readers have had enough of Mr. STmson's 
verses , and finding nothing more in his poem worthy of tran- 
scription., we return to the tragic story. 

It is needless to point out to the intelligent reader, that the 
witchcraft of the mother consisted only in the ascendency of a 
powerful mind over a weak and melancholy one , and that the 
harshness with which she exercised her superiority in a case of 
delicacy, had driven her daughter first to despair, then to 
frenzy. Accordingly, the author has endeavoured to explain 
the tragic tale on this principle. Whatever resemblance Lady 
Ashton may be supposed to possess to the celebrated Dame 
Margaret Ross , the reader must not suppose that there was 
any idea of tracing the portrait of the first Lord Viscount 
Stair in the tricky and mean-spirited Sir William Ashton. 
Lord Stair, whatever might be his moral qualities , was cer- 
tainly one of the first statesmen and lawyers of his age. 

The imaginary castle of Wolfs Crag has been identified 
by some lover of locality with that of Fast Castle. The author 
is not competent to judge of the resemblance betwixt the real 
and imaginary scene , having never seen Fast Castle except 
from the sea. But fortalices of this deam^lvora. ^xfe l^^rosi^ 
occupying f like osprey's nests, pTO^ecXAXi^ xQOs&^ <st. ^'«^- 
montories, in many parts of the eaalem ^o«>aV. oi^'tf^'^^^^'* 
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and the position of Fast Castle seems certainly to i 
that of Woirs Crag as much as any other, while its vi 
the mountain ridge of Lammermoor, renders the assi 
a probable one. 

We have only to add, that the death of the unf 
bridegroom by a fall from horseback, has been in tl 
transferred to the no less unfortunate lover. 
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CHAPTEE L 

By oanlc and keel to win yoar bread, 
Wr wbigmaleeriea for them wha need, 
Whilk is a gentle trade indeed 

To carry the gaberlunzie on. 

Old Song, 

Few have been in my secret while I was compiling these 
narratives, nor is it probable that they will ever become public 
during the life of their author. Even were that event to 
happen, I am not ambitious of the honoured distinction, 
digito monstrari. I confess, that, were it safe to cherish such 
dreams at all, I should more enjoy the thought of remaining 
behind the curtain unseen, like the ingenious manager of 
Punch and his wife Joan, and enjoying the astonishment and 
conjectures of my audience. Then might I , perchance , hear 
the productions of the obscure Peter Pattieson praised by the 
judicious, and admired by the feeling, engrossing the young, 
and attracting even the old; while the critic traced their fame 
up to some name of literary celebrity , and the question when, 
and by whom, these tales were written , filled up the pause of 
conversation in a hundred circles and coteries. This I may 
never enjoy during my lifetime ; but farther than this, I am 
certain , my vanity should never induce me to aspire. 

I am too stubborn in habits, and too little polished in 
manners, to envy or aspire to the honours assigned to my 
literary contemporaries. I could not think a whit more highly 
of myself, were I even found worthy to " come in place as a 
lion ," for a winter in the great metro]^o\ia, 1. ^ws5l\ t^rN. tss^^ 
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turn round, and shew all my honours , from the shaggy tt^^jj^ 
to the tufted tail , roar you an 'twere any nightingale , ajx^fso 
lie down again like a well-behaved beast of show, and all at tAe 
cheap and easy rate of a cup of coffee, and a slice of bread and 
butter as thin as a wafer. And I could ill stomach the fulsome 
flattery with whifch the lady of the evening indulges her show- 
monsters on such occasions, as she crams her parrots with 
sugar-plums, in order to make them talk before company. 
I cannot be tempted to "come aloft" for these marks of dis- 
tinction, and, like imprisoned Sampson, I would rather remain 
if such must be the alternative — all my life in the mill-house, 
grinding for my very bread, than be brought forth to make 
sport for the Philistine lords and ladies. This proceeds from 
no dislike, real or affected , to the aristocracy of these realms. 
But they have their place, and I have mine; and, like the 
iron and earthen vessels in the old fable , we can scarce come 
into collision without my being the sufferer in every sense. 
It may be otherwise with the sheets which 1 am now writing. 
These may be opened and laid aside at pleasure ; by amusing 
themselves with the perusal, the great will excite no false 
hopes ; by neglecting or condemiiing them , they will inflict no 
pain; and how seldom can they converse with those whose 
minds have toiled for their delight, without doing either the 
one or the other. 

In the better and wiser tone of feeling, which Ovid only 
expresses in one line to retract in that which follows, I can 
address these quires — 

Parve, neoinvideo, sine me, libera ibisinurbem. 

Nor do I join the regret of the illustrious exile , that he himself 
could not in person accompany the volume, which he sentfortii 
to the mart of literature , pleasure , and luxury. Were there 
not a hundred similar instances on record, the fate of my poor 
friend and schoolfellow, Dick Tinto, would be sufficient to 
warn me against seeking happiness, in the celebrity which 
attaches itself to a successful cultivator of the flne arts. 

Dick Tinto, when he wrote himself artist, was wont to 
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derive his origin from the ancient family t)f Tinto , of that ilk, 
in Lanarkshire, and occasionally hinted that he had some- 
what derogated from his gentle blood , in using the pencil for 
his principal means of support. But if Dick's pedigree was 
correct, some of his ancestors must have suffered a more 
heavy declension , since the good man his father executed the 
necessary, and, I trust, the honest, but certainly not very dis- 
tinguished employment, of tailor in ordinary to the village of 
Langdirdum in the west. Under his humble roof was Richard 
bom, and to his father's humble trade was Richard , greatly 
contrary to his inclination , early indentured. Old Mr. Tinto 
had, however, no reason to congratulate himself upon having 
compelled the youthful genius of his son to forsake its natural 
bent. He fared like t£e schoolboy, who attempts to stop 
with his finger the spout of a water cistern, while the stream, 
exasperated at this compression, escapes by a thousand uncal- 
culated spirts, and wets him all over for his pains. Even so 
fared the senior Tinto, when his hopeful apprentice not only 
exhausted all the chalk in making sketches upon the shop- 
board, but even executed several caricatures of his father's 
best customers , who began loudly to murmur , that it was too 
hard to have their persons deformed by the vestments of the 
father, and to be at the same time turned into ridicule by the 
pencil of the son. This led to discredit and loss of practice, 
until the old tailor, yielding to destiny and to the entreaties of 
his son, permitted him to attempt his fortune in a line for 
which he was better qualified. 

There was about this time, in the village of Langdirdum, a 
peripatetic brother of the brush, who exercised his vocation 
sub Jove frigido , the object of admiration to all the boys of the 
village, but especially to Dick Tinto. The age had not yet 
adopted, amongst other unworthy retrenchments, that 
illiberal measure of economy, which, supplying by written 
characters the lack of symbolical representation , closes one 
open and easily accessible avenue of instruction and emolu- 
ment against the students of the fine arts. It was not yet per- 
mitted to write upon the plastered doot-^^^ oi^ ^\l^^^^»Rk^ 
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or the suspended sign of an inn, " The Old Magpie ," or " The 
Saracen's Head," substituting that cold description for th< 
lively effigies of the plumed chatterer, or the turban'd frovn 
of the terrific soldan. That early and more simple ago con- 
sidered alike the necessities of all ranks , and depicted the 
s3rmbols of good cheer so as to be obvious to all capacities; 
well judging, that a man who could not read a syllable, might 
nevertheless love a pot of good ale as well as his better 
educated neighbours, or even as the parson himself. Acting 
upon this liberal principle , publicans as yet hung forth the 
painted emblems of their calling, and sign-painters , if they 
seldom feasted , did not at least absolutely starve. 

To a worthy of this decayed profession, as we have already 
intimated, Dick Tinto became an assistant; and thus, as 
is not unusual among heaven-born geniuses in this depart- 
ment of the fine arts , began to paint before he had any notion 
of drawing. 

His talent for observing nature soon induced him to rectify 
the errors, and soar above the instructions, of his teacher. 
He particularly shone in painting horses, that being a 
favourite sign in the Scottish villages; and, in tracing his 
progress, it is beautiful to observe, how by degrees he learned 
to shorten the backs, and prolong the legs, of these noble 
animals, until they came to look less like crocodiles, and more 
like nags. Detraction, which always pursues merit with 
strides proportioned to its advancement, has indeed alleged, 
that Dick once upon a time painted a horse with five legs , in- 
stead of four. I might have rested his defence upon the licence 
allowed to that branch of his profession , which , as it permits 
all sorts of singular and irregular combinations, may be 
allowed to extend itself so far as to bestow a limb super- 
numerary on a favourite subject. But the cause of a deceased 
friend is sacred; and I disdain to bottom it so superficially. 
I have visited the sign in question, which yet swings exalted 
in the village of Langdirdum; and I am ready to depone upon 
oath , that what has been idly mistaken or misrepresented as 
^eiog the fifth leg of the horse, is, in fact, the tail of that 
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qnadraped, and, considered with reference to the posture in 
which he is delineated , forms a circumstance , introduced and 
managed with great and successful, though daring art. The 
nag being represented in a rampant or rearing posture, the 
tail , which is prolonged till it touches the ground, appears to 
form & point d' appui, and gives the firmness of a tripod to the 
figure , without which it would be difficult to conceive , placed 
as t|)ie feet are, how the courser could maintain his ground 
without tumbling backwards. This bold conception has 
fortunately fallen into the custody of one by whom it is duly 
valued; for, when Dick, in his more advanced state of pro- 
ficiency, became dubious of the propriety of so daring a 
deviation from the established rules of art, and was desirous 
to execute a picture of the publican himself in exchange for 
this juvenile production, the courteous offer was declined by 
his judicious employer, who had observed, it seems, that 
when his ale failed to do its duty in conciliating his guests, 
one glance at his sign was sure to put them in good humour. 

It would be foreign to my present purpose to trace the 
steps by which Dick Tinto improved his touch, and corrected, 
by the rules of art, the luxuriance of a fervid imagination. 
The scales fell from his eyes on viewing the sketches of a con- 
temporary, the Scottish Teniers, as Wilkie has been de- 
servedly styled. He threw down the brush, took up the 
crayons, and, amid hunger and toil, and suspense and un- 
certainty, pursued the path of his profession under better 
auspices than those of his original master. Still the first rude 
emanations of his genius (like the nursery rhymes of Pope, 
could these be recovered) will be dear to the companions of 
Dick Tinto's youth. There is a tankard and gridiron painted 
over the door of an obscure change-house in the Back-wynd 
of Gandercleugh — But I feel I must tear myself from the sub- 
ject, or dwell on it too long. 

Amid his wants and struggles, Dick Tinto had recourse, 
like his brethren , to levying that tax upon the vanity of man* 
kind which he could not extract from their taste and liberaUty 
«* in a word, he painted portraits. It -?[«» \xi VJk^ \asst^ ^^- 
iX^ Sride of Lammermoor. ^ 
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vanced state of proficiency, when Dick had soared above his 
original line of business, and highly disdained any allusion to 
it, that, after having been estranged for several years, we 
again met in the village of Gandercleugh, I holding my 
present situation, and Dick painting copies of the human face 
divine at a guinea per head. This was a small premium , yet, 
in the first burst of business, it more than sufficed for all 
Dick's moderate wants; so that he occupied an apartment at 
the Wallace Inn, cracked his jest with impunity even upon 
mine host himself, and lived in respect and observance with 
the chambermaid, hostler, and waiter. 

Those halcyon days were too serene to last long. When 
' his honomr the Laird of Gandercleugh, with his wife and Uiree 
daughters, the minister, the ganger, mine esteemed patron 
Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham, and some round dozen of the 
feuars and farmers , had been consigned to immortality by 
Tinto*s brush, custom began to slacken, and it was impossible 
to wring more than crowns and half-crowns from the hard 
hands of the peasants, whose ambition led them to Dick's 
painting room. 

Still, though the horizon was overclouded, no storm for 
some time ensued. Mine host had Christian faith with a 
lodger, who had been a good paymaster as long as he had the 
means. And from a portrait of our landlord himself, grouped 
with his wife and daughters, in the style of Keubens, which 
suddenly appeared in the best parlour, it was evident that 
Dick had found some mode of bartering art for the necessaries 
of life. 

Nothing, however, is more precarious than resources of 
this nature. It was observed, that Dick became in his turn 
the whetstone of mine host's wit, without venturing either at 
defence or retaliation; that his easel was transferred to a 
garret-room, in which there was scarce space for it to stand 
upright; and that he no longer ventured to join the weekly 
clnh, of which he had been once the life and soul. In short, 
Zh'ck Tinto'a Mends feared that he had acted like the animal 
<saUed the sloth, which, haying eaten u^ >i5a.e\aa\.^^Ti.\5»l 
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Upon the tree where it has established itself, ends by tumbling 
down from the top , and dying of inanition. I ventured to 
hint this to Dick, recommended his transferring the exercise 
of his inestimable talent to some other sphere , and forsaking 
the common which he might be said to have eaten bare. 

"There is an obstacle to my change of residence," said 
my friend , grasping my hand with a look of solemnity. 

" A bill due to my landlord , I am afraid? " replied I , with 
heartfelt S3rmpathy; "if any part of my slender means can 
assist in this emergence — " 

"No, by the soul of Sir Joshua!" answered the generous 
youth, "I will never involve a friend in the consequences of 
my own misfortune. There is a mode by which I can regain 
my liberty; and to creep even through a common sewer, is 
better than to remain in prison." 

I did not perfectly understand what my Mend meant. The 
muse of painting appeared to have failed him, and what other 
goddess he could invoke in his distress , was a mystery to me. 
We parted, however, without farther explanation , and I did 
not again see him until three days after, when he summoned 
me to partake of the foy with which his landlord proposed to 
regale him ere his departure for Edinburgh. 

I found Dick in high spirits , whistling while he buckled 
the small knapsack, which contained his colours, brushes, 
pallets, and clean shirt. That he parted on the best terms 
with mine host, was obvious from the cold beef set forth in 
the low parlour, flanked by two mugs of admirable brown 
stout; and I own my curiosity was excited concerning the 
means through which the face of my friend's aflPairs had been 
80 suddenly improved. I did not suspect Dick of dealing with 
the devil, and by what earthly means he had extricated him- 
self thus happily, I was at a total loss to conjecture. 

He perceived my curiosity, and took me by the hand. 
* * My friend ," he said , " fain would I conceal , even from you, 
the degradation to which it has been necessary to submit, in 
order to accomplish an honourable retreat from Gander- 
cleugh. But what avails attempfcig to ^Ti"c^«y VJc^aX.^ ^"i^^si^sv 
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must needs betray itself even by its superior excellence? AU 
the village — all the parish — all the world — will soon dis- 
cover to what poverty has reduced Richard Tinto." 

A sudden thought here struck me — I had observed that 
our landlord wore, on that memorable morning, a pair of 
bran new velveteens , instead of his ancient thicksets. 

"What," said I, drawing my right hand, with the fore- 
finger and thumb pressed together, nimbly from my right 
haunch to my left shoulder, "you have condescended to re- 
sume the paternal arts to which you were first bred — long 
stitches, ha, Dick?" 

He repelled this unlucky conjecture with a frown and. a 
pshaw, indicative of indignant contempt, and leading me 
into another room, shewed me, resting against the wall, the 
majestic head of Sir William Wallace, grim as when severed 
from the trunk by the orders of the felon Edward. 

The painting was executed on boards of a substantial 
thickness, and the top decorated with irons, for suspending 
the honoured efiigy upon a sign-post. 

"There," he said, "my friend, stands the honour of 
Scotland, and my shame — yet not so — rather the shame of 
those, who, instead of encouraging art in its proper sphere, 
reduce it to these unbecoming and unworthy extremities.*' 

I endeavoured to smooth the ruffled feelings of my mis- 
used and indignant friend. I reminded him , that he ought 
not, like the stag in the fable, to despise the quality which 
had extricated him from difficulties , in which his talents, as a 
portrait or landscape painter, had been found unavailing. 
Above all, I praised the execution, as well as conception, 
of his painting, and reminded him , that far from feeling dis- 
honoured by so superb a specimen of his talents being ex- 
posed to the general view of the public, he ought rather to 
congratulate himself upon the augmentation of his celebrity, 
to which its public exhibition must necessarily give rise. 

"You are right, my friend — you are rigjit^" replied 
poor Dick, hia eye kindling wit\i eiiVk\3ka\"a&m\ '''•^\i:^ ^wi^S^Y 
^an the name of an — an" (\ie\i^svta.\.^^iox«*^\a^'e.<^-— '•^^i^. 
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out-of-doors artist? Hogarth has introduced himself in that 
character in one of his best engravings — Domenichino , or 
somebody else , in ancient times — Moreland in our own, have 
exercised their talents in his manner. And wherefore limit to 
the rich and higher classes alone the delight which the exhibi- 
tion of works of art is calculated to inspire into all classes? 
Statues are placed in the open air, why should Painting be 
more niggardly in displaying her master-pieces than her sister 
Sculpture ? And yet , my friend , we must part suddenly ; the 
carpenter is coming in an hour to put up the — the emblem; 
and truly, with all my philosophy, and your consolatory en- 
couragement to boot , I would rather wish to leave Gander- 
cleugh before that operation commences." 

We partook of our genial host's parting banquet, and I 
escorted Dick on his walk to Edinburgh. We parted about a 
mile from the village , just as we heard the distant cheer of the 
boys which accompanied the mounting of the new symbol of 
the Wallace-Head. Dick Tinto mended his pace to get out 
of hearing — so little had either early practice or recent phi- 
losophy reconciled him to the character of a sign-painter. 

In Edinburgh, Dick's talents were discovered and ap- 
preciated , and he received dinners and hints from several 
distinguished judges of the fine arts. But these gentlemen 
dispensed their criticism more willingly than their cash, and 
Dick thought he needed cash more than criticism. He there- 
fore sought London , the universal mart of talent, and where, 
as is usual in general marts of most descriptions , much more 
of each commodity is exposed to sale than can ever find 
purchasers. 

Dick , who, in serious earnest, was supposed to have con- 
siderable natural talents for his profession , and whose vain 
and sanguine disposition never permitted him to doubt for 
a moment of ultimate success, threw himself headlong into 
the crowd which jodtled and smuggled iotixoXARfe «sA^"tfc*w3t- 
ment He elbowed others, and waa e\Vio^^^\«sxN&^\^'^^ 
£BaUjr, by dint of intrepidity , f o\xg\it \iia ^«^ \»X.Q ^oro^^^^- 
tiee, painted for the prize at tlie InstitalVoTL , \i^^ \\rXx»^^ 
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the exliibition at Somerset-house , and damned the hangir\ 
committee. But poor Dick was doomed to lose the field ^^ 
fought so gallantly. In the fine arts , there is scarce an alt^^^^ 
native betwixt distinguished success and absolute failure ; a^^ 
as Dick's zeal and industry were unable to ensure the first , Tie 
fell into the distresses which , in his condition , were the na- 
tural consequences of the latter alternative. He was for a 
time patronized by one or two of those judicious persons who 
make a virtue of being singular, and of pitching their own 
opinions against those of the world in matters of taste and 
criticism. But they soon tired of poor Tinto , and laid him 
down as a load, upon the principle of which a spoilt child 
throws away its plaything. Misery, I fear, took him up, 
and accompanied him to a premature grave , to which he was 
carried from an obscure lodging in Swallow-street, where he 
had been dunned by his landlady within doors , and watched 
by bailiffs without , until death came to his relief. A corner 
of the Morning Post noticed his death , generously adding, | 
that his manner displayed considerable genius, though his 
style was rather sketchy ; and referred to an advertisement, 
which announced that Mr. Varnish, a well-known printseller, 
had still on hand a very few drawings and paintings by 
Bichard Tinto, Esquire, which those of the nobility and 
gentry, who might wish to complete their collections of mo- 
dem art, were invited to visit without delay. So ended Dick 
Tinto ! a lamentable proof of the great truth , that in the fine 
arts mediocrity is not permitted, and that he who cannot 
ascend to the very top of the ladder , will do well not to put his 
foot upon it at all. 

The memory of Tinto is dear to me , from the recollection 
of the many conversations which we have had together, most 
of them turning upon my present task. He was delighted 
with my progress, and talked of an ornamented and illustrated 
edition, with heads, vignettes, and cuh de lampe, all to be 
designed by his own patriotic and friendly pencil. He pre- 
vailed upon an old sergeant of invalids to sit to him in the 
character of Bothwell, the life-guard*8-man of Charles the 
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Second, and the bell-man of Gandercleugli in tliat of David 
Deans. But while he thus proposed to unite his own powers 
with mine for the illustration of these narratives, he mixed 
many a dose of salutary criticism with the panegyrics which 
my composition was at times so fortunate as to call forth. 

"Your characters/' he said, "my dear Pattieson, make 
too much use of the goh box; they patter too much — (an 
elegant phraseology, which Dick had learned while painting 
the scenes of an itinerant company of players) — there is 
nothing in whole pages but mere chat and dialogue." 

"The ancient pMosopher," said I in reply, "was wont to 
say, 'Speak, that I may know thee; and how is it possible 
for an author to introduce his persona dramatis to his readers 
in a more interesting and effectual manner, than by the dia- 
logue in which each is represented as supporting his own ap- 
propriate character ? " 

"It is a false conclusion," saidTinto; "I hate it, Peter, 
as I hate an unfilled cann. I will grant you, indeed, that 
speech is a faculty of some value in the intercourse of human 
affairs , and I will not even insist on the doctrine of that Py- 
thagorean toper, who was of opinion, that over a bottie 
speaking spoiled conversation. But I will not allow that 
a professor of the fine arts has occasion to embody the idea of 
his scene in language , in order to impress upon the reader its 
effect On the contrary, I will be judged by Aaost of your 
readers, Peter, should these tales ever become public, whether 
you have not given us a page of talk for every single idea 
which two words might have communicated, while the 
posture, and manner, and incident, accurately drawn, and 
brought out by appropriate colouring, would have preserved 
all that was worthy of preservation, and saved these ever- 
lasting said he 's and said she 's , with which it has been your 
pleasure to encumber your pages." 

I replied, "that he confounded the operations of the pencil 
and the pen; that the serene and silent art, as painting has 
been called by one of our first living poets , necessarily ap- 
pealed to the eye, because it had not tVi^ ot^^xaI^x ^^;s%^xs^^ 
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tlieear; whereas poetry, or that species of composition which 
approached to it, lay under the necessity of doing absolutely 
the reverse, and addressed itself to the ear, for the purpose 
of exciting that interest which it could not attain through the 
medium of the eye." 

Dick was not a whit staggered by my argument , which he 
contended was founded on misrepresentation. *^ Description," 
he said , "was to the author of a romance exactly what draw- 
ing and tinting were to a painter; words were his colours, 
and, if properly employed, they could not fail to place the 
scene, which he wished to conjure up, as effectually before 
the mind's eye , as the tablet or canvass presents it to the 
bodily organ. The same rules," he contended, "applied to 
both, and an exuberance of dialogue, in the former case, was 
a verbose and laborious mode of composition which went to 
confound the proper art of fictitious narrative with that of the 
drama, a widely different species of composition, of which 
dialogue was the very essence, because all, excepting the 
language to be made use of, was presented to the eye by the 
dresses , and persons , and actions of the performers upon the 
stage. But as nothing ," said Dick , " can be more dull than a 
long narrative written upon the plan of a drama, so where you 
have approached most near to that species of composition, by 
indulging in prolonged scenes of mere conversation, the 
course of your story has become <5hill and constrained, and 
you have lost the power of arresting the attention and exciting 
the imagination, in which upon other occasions you may be 
considered as having succeeded tolerably well." 

I made my bow in requital of the compliment, which was 
probably thrown in by way of placebo, and expressed myself 
willing at least to m£^e one trial of a more straight-forward 
style of composition , in which my actors should do more , and 
say less , than in my former attempts of this kind. Dick gave 
me a patronizing and approving nod, and observed, that, 
finding me so docile, he would conununicate , for the benefit 
of my muse , a subject which he had studied with a view to his 
own art. 
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" The story ," he said , " was , by tradition , affirmed to be 
truth, although as upwards of a hundred years had passed 
away since the events took place , some doubts upon the ac- 
curacy of all the particulars might be reasonably entertained." 

When Dick Tinto had thus spoken, he rummaged his port- 
folio for the sketch from which he proposed one day to execute 
a picture of fourteen feet by eight. The sketch, which was 
cleverly executed, to use the appropriate phrase, represented 
an ancient hall, fitted up and furnished in what we now call 
the taste of Queen Elizabeth's age. The light, admitted from 
the upper part of a high casement, fell upon a female figure of 
exquisite beauty, who, in 'an attitude of speechless terror, 
appeared to watch the issue of a debate betwixt two other 
persons. The one was a young man, in the Vandyke dress 
common to the time of Charles I. , who , with an air of indig- 
nant pride , testified by the manner in which he raised his 
head and extended his arm, seemed to be urging a claim of 
right, rather than of favour, to a lady, whose age, and some 
resemblance in their features, pointed her out' as the mother 
of the younger female, and who appeared to listen with a mix- 
ture of displeasure and impatience. 

Tinto produced his sketch with an air of mysterious 
triumph, and gazed on it as a fond parent looks upon a hope- 
ful child, while he anticipates the future he is to make in the 
world, and the height to which he will raise the honour of his 
family. He held it at arms' length from me, — he held it 
closer , — he placed it upon the top of a chest of drawers, 
closed the lower shutters of the casement, to adjust a down- 
ward and favourable light, — fell back to the due distance, 
dragged me after him , — shaded his face with his hand , as if 
to exclude all but the favourite object, — and ended by spoil- 
ing a child's copy book, which he rolled up so as to serve for 
the darkened tube of an amateur. I fancy my expressions of 
enthusiasm had not been in proportion to lis own, for he 
presently exclaimed with vehemence, "Mr. Pattieson^ Iu&<i<l 
to think you had an eye in your \iead* ' 
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I vindicated my claim to tlie usual allowance of visual or- 
gans. 

"Yet, on my honour," said Dick, "I would swear you 
had been bom blind, since you have failed at the first glance 
to discover the subject and meaning of that sketch. I do not 
mean to praise my own performance , I leave these arts to 
others ; I am sensible of my deficiencies , conscious that my 
drawing and colouring may be improved by the time I intend 
to dedicate to the arti But the conception — the expression 
— these tell the story to every one who looks at the sketch; 
and if I can finish the picture without diminution of the 
original conception, the name of Tinto shall no more be 
smothered by the mists of envy and intrigue." 

I replied, "That I admired the sketch exceedingly; but 
that to understand its fiill merit , I felt it absolutely necessary 
to be informed of the subject." 

" That is the very thing I complain of," answered Tinto; 
"you have accustomed yourself so much to these creeping 
twilight details of yours , that you are become incapable of 
receiving that instant and vivid flash of conviction, which 
darts on the mind from seeing the happy and expressive com- 
binations of a single scene, and which gathers from the po- 
sition, attitude, and countenance of the moment, not only 
the history of the past lives of the personages represented, 
and the nature of the business on which they are immediately 
engaged, but lifts even the veil of futurity, and affords a 
shrewd guess at their fortunes." 

"In that case ," replied I , " Painting excels the Ape of the 
renowned Grines de Passamont, which only meddled with 
the past and the present; nay, she excels that very Nature 
who affords her subjects; for I protest to you, Dick, that 
were I permitted to peep into that Elizabeth-chamber, and 
see the persons you have sketched conversing in flesh and 
blood, I should not be a jot nearer guessing the nature of 
their business , than I am at this moment while looking at 
your sketch. Only generally, from the languishing look of. 
i^ejroimglady, and 9ie care you have taken to present a very 
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handsome leg on the part of the gentleman, I presmne there 
is some reference to a love affair between them." 

"Do you really presimie to form such a bold conjecture?" 
said Tinto. " And the indignant earnestness with which you 
see the man urge his suit — the unresisting and passive despair 
of the younger female — the stem air of inflexible determina- 
tion in the elder woman, whose looks express at once con- 
sciousness that she is acting wrong , and a Arm determination 
to persist in the course she has adopted — " 

"If her looks express all this, my dear Tinto," replied I, 
interrupting him, "your pencil rivals the dramatic art of 
Mr. Puff in the Critic, who crammed a whole complicated 
sentence into the expressive shake of Lord Burleigh's head." 

"My good friend, Peter," replied Tinto, "I observe you 
are perfectly incorrigible; however, I have compassion on 
your dulness , and am unwilling you should be deprived of the 
pleasure ofimderstanding my picture, and of gaining, at the 
same time, a subject for your own pen. You must know then, 
last summer, while I was taking sketches on the coast of East 
liOthian and Berwickshire, I was seduced into the mountains 
of Lammermoor by the account I received of some remains of 
antiquity in that district. Those with which I was most 
struck, were the ruins of an ancient castle in which that Eli- 
zabeth-chamber, as you call it, once existed. I resided for 
two or three days at a farm-house in the neighbourhood, 
where the aged goodwife was well acquainted wit£ the history 
of the castle, and the events which had taken place in it. 
One of these was of a nature so interesting and singular, that 
my attention was divided between my wish to draw the old 
ruins in landscape, and to represent, in a history-piece, the 
singular events which have taken place in it. Here are my 
notes of the tale," said poor Dick, handing a parcel of loose 
scraps, partly scratched over with his pencil , partly with his 
pen, where outlines of caricatures, sketches of turrets, mills, 
old gables, and dovecots, disputed the ground with his 
written memoranda. 

I proceeded, however, to decipViet Vk"^ «>o5ti^\asiRi^ ^1*^«^ 
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manuscript as well as I could , and wove it into the foUovi^^^ 
Tale, in which, following in part, though not entirely, ,^ 
friend Tinto's advice, I endeavoured to render my narr^-*?^ 
rather descriptive than dramatic. My favourite propen^y^ 
however, has at times overcome me, and my persons, like 
many others in this talking world, speak now and then a great 
deal more than they act. 

CHAPTER n. 

Well, lords, we have not got that which we have; 
*Tis not cnoagh our foes are this time fled, 
Being opposites of such repairing nature. 

Becoj^d Part of Henry VI. 

In the gorge of a pass or mountain glen, ascending from 
the fertile plains of East Lothian, there stood in former times 
an extensive castle , of which only the ruins are now visible. 
Its ancient proprietors were a race of powerful and warlike 
barons , who bore the same name with the castle itself, which 
was Ravenswood. Their line extended to a remote period of 
antiquity, and they had intermarried with the Douglasses, 
Humes, Swintons, Hays, and other families of power and 
distinction in the same country. Their history was frequentiy 
involved in that of Scotland itself, in whose annak their feats 
are recorded. The Castle of Ravenswood, occupying, and 
in some measure commanding, a pass betwixt Berwickshire, 
or the Merse, as the south-eastern province of Scotland is 
termed, and the Lothians, was of importance both in times 
of foreign war and domestic discord. It was frequently be- 
sieged with ardour, and defended with obstinacy, and, of 
course , its owners played a conspicuous part in story. But 
their house had its revolutions, lie all sublunary things; it 
became greatly declined from its splendour about the middle 
of the 17th century; and towards the period of the Revolution, 
the last proprietor of Ravenswood Castle saw himself com- 
pelled to part with the ancient family seat, and to remove 
nimselfto a lonely and sea-beaten tower, which, situated on 
Ibe black shores between Saint Abb's Head and the village of 
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Eyemouth , looked out on the lonely and boisterous German 
Ocean. A black domain of wild pasture>land surrounded 
their new residence, and formed the remains of their 
property. 

Lord Ravenswood , the heir of this ruined family , was far 
from bending his mind to his new condition of life. In the 
civil war of 1689, he had espoused the sinking side, and 
although he had escaped without the forfeiture of life or 
land , his blood had been attainted , and his title abolished. 
He was now called Lord Ravenswood only in courtesy. 

This forfeited nobleman inherited the pride and turbulence, 
though not the fortune of his house, and, as he imputed the 
£nal declension of his family to a particular individual, he 
honoured that person with Ms full portion of hatred. This 
was the very man who had now become, by purchase, pro- 
prietor of Ravenswood. and the domains of which the heir of 
the house now stood dispossessed. He was descended of a 
family much less ancient than that of Lord Ravenswood , and 
which had only risen to wealth andpolitical importance during 
the great civil wars. He himself had been bred to the bar, 
and had held high offices in the state , maintaining through 
life the character of a skilful fisher in the troubled waters of a 
state divided by factions, and governed by delegated autho- 
rity ; and of one who contrived to amass considerable sums of 
money in a country where there was but little to be gathered, 
and who equally knew the value of wealth, and the various 
means of augmenting it, and using it as an engine of increasing 
his power and influence. 

Thus qualified and gifted, he was a dangerous antagonist 
to the fierce and imprudent Ravenswood. Whether he had 
given him good cause for the eimiity with which the Baron re- 
garded him, was a point on which men spoke differently. 
Some said the quarrel arose merely from the vindictive spirit 
and envy of Lord Ravenswood, who could not patiently be- 
hold another, though by just and fair purchase, become the 
proprietor of the estate and castle of his forefathers. But the 
greater part of the public, prone to Q\aAi<i^t \Jafe '^^^s^JGkj >s!l 
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their absence , as to flatter them in their presence , held a less 
charitable opinion. They said , that the Lord Keeper (for to 
this height Sir William Ashton had ascended) had, previous 
to the final purchase of the estate of Ravenswood, been con- 
cerned in extensive pecuniary transactions with the former 
proprietor; and, rather intimating what was probable, than 
aflirming any thing positively, they asked which party was 
likely to have the advantage in stating and enforcing the 
claims arising out of these complicated affairs, and more than ' 
hinted the advantages which the cool lawyer and able politi- 
cian must necessarily possess over the hot, fiery, and impru- 
dent character, whom he had involved in legal toils , and pe- 
cuniary snares. 

The character of the times aggravated these suspicions. 
"In those days there was no king in Israel." Since the de- 
parture of James VI. to assume the richer and more powerfdl 
crown of England, there had existed in Scotland contending 
parties, formed among the aristocracy, by whom, as their 
intrigues at the court of St. James's chanced to prevail, the 
delegated powers of sovereignty were alternately swayed 
The evils attending upon this system of government, resemble 
those which aflflict the tenants of an Irish estate , the property 
of an absentee. There was no supreme power, claiming and 
possessing a general interest with the commimity at large, to 
whom the oppressed might appeal from subordinate tyranny, 
either for justice or for mercy. Let a monarch be as indolent, 
as selfish, as much disposed to arbitrary power as he will, still, 
in a free country, his own interests are so clearly connected 
with those of the public at large, and the evil consequences 
to his own authority are so obvious and imminent when a 
different course is pursued, that common policy, as well as 
common feeling, point to the equal distribution of justice, 
and to the establishment of the throne in righteousness. Thus, 
even sovereigns, remarkable for usurpation and tyranny, 
have been found rigorous in the administration of justice 
among their subjects, in cases where their own power and 
passions were not compromised. 
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It is very different when the powers of sovereignty are de- 
legated to the head of an aristocratic faction, rivalled and ^ 
pressed closely in the race of ambition by an adverse leader. 
His brief and precarious enjoyment of power must be em- 
ployed in rewarding his partisans , in extending his influence, 
in oppressing and crushing his adversaries. Even Abon Has- 
san , the most disinterested of all viceroys , forgot not , during 
his caliphate of one day, to send a douceur of one thousand 
pieces of gold to his own household; and the Scottish vice- 
gerents, raised to power by the strength of their faction, 
failed not to embrace the same means of rewarding them. 

The administration of justice , in particular, was infected 
by the most gross partiality. A case of importance scarcely 
occurred, in which there was not some groimd for bias or 
partiality on the part of the judges , who were so littie able to 
withstand the temptation, that the adage, "Shew me the 
man, and I will shew you tiie law," became as prevalent as it 
was scandalous. One corruption led the way to others still 
more gross and profligate. The judge who lent his sacred 
authority in one case to support a Mend , and in another to 
crush an enemy, and whose decisions were founded on family 
connections, or political relations, could not be supposed 
inaccessible to direct personal motives ; and the purse of the 
wealthy was too often believed to be thrown into the scale to 
weigh down the cause of the poor litigant. The subordinate 
officers of the law affected littie scruple concerning bribery. 
Pieces of plate, and bags of money, were sent in presents 
to the king's counsel, to influence their conduct, and poured 
forth, says a contemporary writer, like billets of wood upon 
their floors , without even the decency of concealment. 

In such times, it was not over uncharitable to suppose, 
that the statesman, practised in courts of law, and a power- 
ful member of a triumphant cabal, might And and use means 
of advantage over his less skiHul and less favoured adversary ; 
and if it had been supposed that Sir William Ashton's con- 
Bcience had been too delicate to profit by these advaivtA.*^^^ 
it was believed that his ambition and dft«a^ ^i ^T^KOL^csa.^^^ 
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wealth and consequence, fonnd as strong a stimulus in the 
exhortation of his lady, as the daring aim of Macbeth in the 
days of yore. 

Lady Ashton was of a family more distinguished than tfait 
of her lord, an advantage which she did not fail to use to the 
uttermost, in maintaining and extending her husband's in- 
fluence over others, and, unless she was greatly belied, her 
own oyer him. She had been beautiftd, and was stately and 
majestic in her appearance. Endowed by nature with strong 
powers and violent passions , experience had taught her to 
employ the one, and to conceal, if not to moderate , lie 
other. She was a severe and strict observer of external formi, 
at least, of devotion; her hospitality was splendid even to 
ostentation; her address and manners, agreeable to the 
pattern most valued in Scotland at the period, were grave, 
dignified , and severely regulated by the rules of etiquette. 
Her character liad always been beyond the breath of slander. 
And yet, with all these qualities to excite respect, La^ 
Ashton was seldom mentioned in the terms of love or afiPection. 
Interest, — the interest of her family, if not her own, — 
seemed too obviously the motive of her actions; and where 
this is the case , the sharp-judging and malignant public are 
not easily imposed upon by outward show. It was seen and 
ascertained, that, in her most graceful courtesies and com- 
pliments , Lady Ashton no more lost sight of her object , than 
the falcon in his airy wheel turns his quick eyes from hie 
destined quarry; and hence, something of doubt and suspicion 
qualified the feelings with which her equals received her atten^ 
tions. With her inferiors these feelings were mingled with 
fear; an impression useful to her purposes, so far as it en- 
forced ready compliance with her requests, and implicit obe- 
dience to her commands, but detrimental, because it cannot 
exist with affection or regard. 

Even her husband, it is said, upon whose fortunes her 
talents and address had produced such emphatic influence, 
regarded her with respectful awe rather than confiding attach- 
ment; and report said, there were times when he considered 
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bis grandeur as dearly purchased at the expense of domestic 
thraldom. Of this, however, much might be suspected, but 
little could be accurately known; Lady Ashton regarded the 
honour of her husband as her own, and was well aware how 
much that would suffer in the public eye should he appear a 
vassal to his wife. In all her arguments, his opinion was 
quoted as infallible; his taste was appealed to, and his senti- 
ments received , with the air of deference which a dutiful wife 
might seem to owe to a husband of Sir William Ashton's rank 
and character. But there was something under all this which 
rung false and hollow; and to thbse who watched this couple 
with close, and perhaps malicious scrutiny, it seemed evident, 
that, in the haughtiness of a firmer character, higher birth, 
and more decided views of aggrandizement, the lady looked 
with some contempt on the husband, and that he regarded her 
with jealous fear , rather than with love or admiration. 

Still, however, the leading and favourite interests of Sir 
William Ashton and his lady were the same , and they failed 
not to work in concert, although without cordiality, and to 
testify y in all exterior circumstances, that respect for each 
other y which they were aware was necessaiy to secure that of 
the public. 

Their union was crowned with several children, of whom 
three survived. One, the eldest son, was absent on histra* 
vels; the second, a girl of seventeen, and the third, a boy 
about three years younger , resided with their parents in Edin- 
burgh, during the sessions of the Scottish Parliament and 
Privy -Council, at other times in the old Gk)thic castle of 
Bavenswood, to which the Lord Keeper had made large ad- 
ditions in the style of the seventeenth centuiy. 

Allan Lord Kavenswood, the late proprietor of that an- 
cient mansion and the large estate annexed to it, continued 
for some time to wage ineffectual war with his successor con- 
cerning various points to which their former transactions had 
given rise, and which were successively determined in favour 
of the wealthy and powerful competitor, until death clo^^^ 
the litigation, by summoning EaveiiBYroo^ \.o ^\:ia!^^ '^'^s.* 
Jis Bride of LammermoQU ^ 
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The thread of life , which had been long wa 
during a fit of violent and impotent fury, w 
assailed on receiving the news of the loss of a 
perhaps, rather in equity than in law, the 
maintained against his powerful antagonist. '. 
his dying agonies, and heard the curses wl 
against his adversary, as if they had conveye 
of vengeance. Other circumstances happen 
a passion , which was , and had long been , a 
the Scottish disposition. 

It was a November morning, and the c 
looked the ocean were hung with thick and h 
the portals of the ancient and half ruinous 
Lord Bavenswood had spent the last and troi 
life, opened, that his mortal remains might p 
abode yet more dreary and lonely. The pon 
to whidi the deceased had, in his latter years. 
was revived as he was about to be consigne( 
forgetfulness. 

Banner after banner, with the various de^ 
this ancient family and its connections , follow 
moumfol procession from under the low-brc 
the courtyard. The principal gentry of the 
in the deepest mourning , and tempered the ] 
train of horses to the solemn march befitti 
Trumpets, with banners of crape attached to 
their long and melancholy notes to regulate 1 
the procession. An immense train of inferi 
menials closed the rear, which had not ye1 
castle-gate, when the van had reached the 
body was to be deposited. 

Contrary to the custom, and even to the 
the body was met by a priest of the Scottis] 
munion, arrayed in his surplice, and prepare( 
coffin of the deceased the funeral service oft] 
had been the desire of Lord Ravenswood ii 
snd it was readily complied with by the tor 
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cavaliers, as they affected to style themselves, in which fac- 
tion most of his kinsmen were enrolled. The presbyterian 
church-judicatoiy of the boimds , considering the ceremony as 
a bravading insult upon their authority, had applied to the 
Lord Keeper, as the nearest privy-councillor, for a warrant to 
prevent its being carried into effect; so that, when the clergy- 
man had opened his prayer-book, an officer of the law, sup- 
ported by some armed men, commanded him to be silent. An 
insult, which fired the whole assembly with indignation, was 
particularly and instantly resented by the only son of the de- 
ceased, Edgar, popularly called the Master of Bavenswood, a 
youth of about twenty years of age. He clapped his hand on 
his sword, and, bidding the official person to desist at his 
peril from farther interruption , commanded the clergyman to 
proceed. The man attempted to enforce his commission, but 
as an hundred swords at once glittered in the air, he contented 
himself with protesting against the violence which had been 
offered to him in the execution of his duty, and stood aloof , a 
sullen and moody spectator of the ceremonial, muttering as 
one who should say, "You'll rue the day that clogs me with 
this answer." 

The scene was worthy of an artist's pencil. Under the 
very arch ofthe house of death, the clergyman, afi&ightedat 
the scene, and trembling for Ms own safety, hastily and un- 
willingly rehearsed the solemn service of the church, and 
spoke dust to dust , and ashes to ashes , over ruined pride and , 
decayed prosperity. Around stood tJie relations of the de- 
ceased , their countenances more m anger than in sorrow, and 
the drawn swords which they brandished forming a violent 
contrast with their deep mourning habits. In the coimte- 
nance ofthe young man alone, resentment seemed for the mo- 
ment; overpowered by the deep agony with which he beheld 
his nearest , and almost his only £riend, consigned to the tomb 
of his ancestry. A relative observed him turn deadly pale, 
when, all rites being now duly observed, it became the duty 
of the chief mourner to lower down into tlift <i\i•K^BJ^^«s^^ 
where mouldeiiiig coffins shewed theVt t8i\X«t«i^ -^^^ ^ai^ 
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decayed plating, the head of the corpse which was to be fhei^ 
partner in corruption. He stept to the youth and offerOf)^ 
his assistance , which , by a mute motion , Edgar Rayexiswoa^ 
r^'ected. Finnly, and without a tear, he performed th^% 
last duty. The stone was laid on the sepulchre, the dooror^ 
the aisle was locked, and the youth took possession of ill 
massive key. 

As the crowd left the chapel , he paused on the steps whieb 
led to its Gothic chancel. ^* Gentlemen and Mends ," he said, 
"you have this day done no common duty to the body of yov 
deceased kinsman. Thorites of due observance, which, m 
other countries , are allowed as the due of the meanest Clais- 
tian , would this day have been denied to the body of your re- 
lative — not certainly sprung of the meanest house in Scot* 
land — had it not been assured to him by your couraga 
Others bury their dead in sorrow and tears, in silence and in 
reverence; our funeral rites are marred by the intrusion of 
bailiffs and ruffians, and our grief — the grief due to our de- 
parted Mend — is chased from our cheeks by the glow of just 
indignation. But it is well that I know from what quiver this 
arrow has come forth. It was only he that dug the grave who 
could have the mean cruelty to disturb the obsequies; and 
Heaven do as much to me and more , if I requite not this man 
and his house the ruin and disgrace he has brought on me and 
mine!" 

A numerous part of the assembly applauded this speech, 
as the spirited expression of just resentment; but the more 
cool and judicious regretted that it had been uttered. Ths 
fortunes of the heir of Ravenswood were too low to brave tiis 
farther hostility which they imagined these open expressionf 
of resentment must necessarily provoke. Their apprehen- 
sions, however , proved groundless , at least in the immediate 
consequences of this affair. 

The mourners returned to the tower, there, according to a 
custom but recently abolished in Scotland, to carouse deep 
healths to the memory of the deceased, to make the honse of 
BoiTOw jmg with sounds of joviality and debauch , and to dfe* 
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minish , by the expense of a large and profiise entertainment, 
the limited reyenues of the heir of him whose fdneral they thus 
strangely honoured. It was the enstom, however , and on the 
present occasion it was fiilly observed. The tables swam in 
wine, the populace feasted in the court-yard, the yeomen in 
the kitchen and buttery; and two years' rent of Bavenswood's 
remaining property hardly defrayed the charge of the funeral 
revel. The wine did its office on aU but the Master of Bavens- 
wood, a title which he still retained, though forfeiture had 
attached to that of his father. He, while passing around the 
cup which he himself did not taste, soon listened to a thousand 
exclamations against the Lord Keeper, and passionate pro- 
testations of attachment to himself, and to the honour of his 
house. He listened with dark and sullen brow to ebullitions 
which he considered justly as equally evanescent with the 
crimson bubbles on the brink of the goblet, or at least with the 
rapours wliich its contents excited in the brains of the revellers 
around him. 

When the last flask was emptied, they took their leave, 
with deep protestations — to be forgotten on the morrow, if, 
indeed, those who made them should not think it necessary for 
their safety to make a more solemn retractation. 

Accepting their adieus with an air of contempt which he 
could scarce conceal, Bavenswood at length beheld his 
ruinous habitation cleared of this confluence of riotous guests, 
and returned to the deserted hall, which now appeared doubly 
lonely from the cessation of that clamour to which it had so 
lately echoed. But its space was peopled by phantoms, 
which the imagination of the young heir coi\jured up before 
him — the tarnished honour and degraded fortunes of his 
hoose, the destruction of his own hopes, and the triumph 
of that family by whom they had been ruined. To a mind 
naturally of a gloomy cast , here was ample room for medita- 
tion , and the musings of young Bavenswood were deep and 
unwitnessed. 

The peasant, who shews the ruin^ of the towec^ mhl<^^t^d^ 
erown the beetling cliff and behold 1i!h!b i<(^ ^i ^^ ^««^^ 
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fhongli no more tenanted saye by the sea-mew and connoraat, 
even yet affirms, that on this fatal night the Master of BavenB- 
wood , by the bitter exclamations of his despair, evoked some 
evil fiend, under whose malignant influence the fdtore tissne 
of incidents was woven. Alas! what fiend can suggest more 
desperate counsels, than those adopted under the guidance of 
our own violent and unresisted passions? 

CHAPTER IIL 

Over Gods forebode , tben said the King, 
That thoa shooldBt shoot at me. 

William Bell, CUm o* the Cleugh^ &c 

On the morning after the funeral , the legal ofificer , whose 
authority had been found insufficient to effect an interruption 
of the funeral solemnities of the late Lord Ravenswood^ 
hastened to state before the Keeper the resistance which he 
had met with in the execution of his office. 

The statesman was seated in a spacious library, once a 
banqueting-room in the old Castle of Bavenswood, as was 
evident from the armorial insignia still displayed on the 
carved roof, which was vaulted with Spanish chestnut, and on 
the stained glass of the casement, through which gleamed a 
dim yet rich light, on the long rows of shelves , bending under 
the weight of legal conunentators and monkish historians, 
whose ponderous volumes formed the chief and most valued 
contents of a Scottish historian of the period. On the massive 
oaken table and reading desk, lay a confused mass of letters, 
petitions, and parchments; to toil amongst which was the 
pleasure at once and the plague of Sir William Ashton*8 Ufa. 
His appearance was grave and even noble , well becoming one 
who held a high office in the.state-, and it was not, save after 
long and intimate conversation with him upon topics of press- 
ing and personal interest, that a stranger could have dis- 
eorered sometbing vacillaUng and\mciw:^aMim\^T^wilcLtionBV 
an indnmty of purpose , anBing from a c^xji^wja %sA>oassA^aar 
poBition, whichj as he was conselo\]LBoi\^A^3v\fcxl^^s5as^K^«fe 
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on his mind, he was, from pride as well as policy, most axmons 
to conceal from others. 

He listened with great apparent composure to an exagger- 
ated account of the tumult which had taken place at the 
funeral, of the contempt thrown on his own authority, and that 
of the church and state; nor did he seem moved even by the 
faithful report of the insulting and threatening language 
which had been uttered by yoimg Rayenswood and others, 
and obviously directed against himself. He heard, also, what 
the man had been able to collect, in a very distorted and ag- 
gravated shape, of the toasts which had been drunk, and the 
menaces uttered, at the subsequent entertainment. In fine, 
he made careful notes of all these particulars, and of the 
names of the persons by whom, in case of need, an accusation, 
founded upon these violent proceedings, could be witnessed 
and made good, and dismissed his informer, secure that he was 
now master of the remaining fortune, and even of the personal 
liberty, of young Ravenswood. 

When tibe door had closed upon the oflEicer of the law, the 
Lord Keeper remained for a moment in deep meditation; 
then, starting from his seat, paced the apartment as one about 
to take a sudden and energetic resolution. "Young Ravens- 
wood ," he muttered , " is now mine — he is my own — he has- 
placed himself in my hand, and he shall bend or break. I have 
not forgot the determined and dogged obstinacy with which 
his father fought every point to the last, resisted every effort 
at compromise, embroiled me in lawsuits, and attempted to 
assail my character when he could not otherwise impugn my 
lights. This boy he has left behind him — this Edgar — this 
hot-headed, hair-brained fool, has wrecked his vessel before 
she has cleared the harbour. I must see that he gains no 
advantage of some turning tide which may again float him off. 
These memoranda, properly stated to the Privy Council, can- 
not but be construed into an aggravated t\o\., \si^\!^O^*0w8k 
dignitf both of the civil and ecc^esiasti^^aA. «AV>^"wnS5Kft» ^Xasa^^ 
eommitted A heavy fine might be impoae^\ «ja. cst^^t ^^"^ 
e(mumUmg Mm to Edinburgh or Blackueaa Oaa^^ ^^ciaa^^ 
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improper; even a charge of treason might be laid on n 
these words and expressions, though Grod forbid I shoi] 
secute the matter to that extent. No , I will not ; — 1-^ 
touch his life , even if it should be in my power ; — and 
he lives till a change of times, what follows? — Restitn 
perhaps revenge. I know Athole promised his interes 
Bavenswood, and here is his son already bandpng and i 
a faction by his own contemptible influence. What i 
tool he would be for the use of those who are watch 
downfall of our administration ! " 

While these thoughts were agitating the mind oft 
statesman, and while he was persuading himself that 1 
interest and safety, as well as those of his friends and 
depended on using the present advantage to the ut1 
against young Bavenswood , the Lord Keeper sat dow 
desk , and proceeded to draw up , for the informatioi 
Privy Council, an account of the disorderly proc< 
which, in contempt of his warrant, had taken plac€ 
funeral of Lord Bavenswood. The names of most 
parties concerned, as well as the fact itself, would, he ^ 
aware, sound odiously in the ears of his colleagues in i 
stration, and most likely instigate them to make an e 
of young Bavenswood, at least, in terror em. 

It was a point of delicacy, however, to select such 
sions as might infer the young man's culpability, - 
seeming directly to urge it, which on the part of Sir > 
Ashton, his father's ancient antagonist, could not but 
odious and invidious. While he was in the act of comp 
labouring to find words which might indicate Edgar ] 
wood to be the cause of the uproar, without spec 
making such a charge, Sir William, in a pause of h 
chanced, in looking upward, to see the crest of the fam 
whose heir he was whetting the arrows, and disposing 1 
of the law,) carved upon one of the corbeilles from wl 
vaulted roof of the apartment sprung. It was a blac 
Iiead, with the legend, "Ibide my tarns V' wi^ the o 
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npon which it was adopted mingled itself singularly and im- 
pressively with the subject of his present reflections. 

It was said by a constant tradition, that a Malisius de 
Bayenswood, had, in the thirteenth century, been deprived of 
his castle and lands by a powerful usurper, who had for a 
while enjoyed his spoils in quiet. At length, on the eve of a 
costly banquet, Havenswood, who had watched his oppor- 
tunity, introduced himself into the castle with a small band of 
faithful retainers. The serving of the expected feast was 
impatiently looked for by the guests , and clamorously de- 
manded by the temporary master of the castle. Bavenswood, 
who had assumed the disguise of a sewer upon the occasion, 
answered, in a stem voice, "I bide my time ; " and at the same 
moment a bull's head, the ancient symbol of death, was placed 
upon the table. The explosion of the conspiracy took place 
upon the signal, and the usurper and his followers were put to 
death. Perhaps there was something in this still known and 
often repeated story , which came immediately home to the 
breast and conscience of the Lord Keeper; for, putting from 
him the paper on which he had begun his report, and carefully 
locking the memoranda, which he had prepared, into a cabinet 
which stood beside him, he proceeded to walk abroad, as if for 
the purpose of collecting his ideas, and reflecting farther on 
the consequences of the step which he was about to take , ere 
yet they became inevitable. 

In passing through a large Gothic anteroom. Sir William 
Ashton heard the sound of his daughter's lute. Music , when 
the performers are concealed, affects us with a pleasure 
mingled with surprise, and reminds us of the natural concert 
of birds among the leafy bowers. The statesman, though 
little accustomed to give way to emotions of this natural and 
simple class, was still a man and a father. He stopped, there- 
fore, and listened, while the silver tones of Lucy Ashton's 
voice mingled with the accompaniment iq an ancient air, to 
which some one had adapted the following words : — 

"Look not thoa on beaaty*s charming, — 
Sit thon ftiU when Ungt aie meviVd^^ — 
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Taste not when the wine-cap glistens, — 
Speak not when the people listens, — 
Stop thine ear against the singer, — 
From the red gold keep thy finger, — 
Vacant heart, and hand, and eye, — 
Easy live and qolet die/* 

The sounds ceased, and the Keeper entered his daughter's 
apartment. 

The words she had chosen seemed particularly adapted to 
her character; for Lucy Ashton's exquisitely beautiful , yet 
somewhat girlish features, were formed to express peace of 
mind, serenity, and indifference to the tinsel of worldly 
pleasure. Her locks, which were of shadowy gold, divided 
on a brow of exquisite whiteness, like a gleam of broken and 
pallid sunshine upon a hill of snow. The expression of the 
countenance was in the last degree gentle, soft, timid, and 
feminine, and seemed rather to shrink from the most casual 
look of a stranger , than to court his admiration. Something 
there was of a Madonna cast, perhaps the result of delicate 
health, and of residence in a family, where the dispositions 
of the inmates were fiercer, more active, and energetic, than 
her own. 

Yet her passiveness of disposition was by no means owing 
to an indifferent or unfeeling mind. Left to the impulse of 
her own taste and feeling , Lucy Ashton was peculiarly ac- 
cessible to those of a romantic cast. Her secret delight was in 
the old legendary tales of ardent devotion and unalterable 
affection, chequered as they so often are with strange ad- 
ventures and supernatural horrors. This was her favoured 
fairy realm , and here she erected her aerial palaces. But it 
was only in secret that she laboured at this delusive, though 
delighti^ architecture. In her retired chamber, or in the 
woodland bower which she had chosen for her own, and called 
after her name , she was in fancy distributing the prizes at the 
tournament, or raining, down influence from her eyes on the 
valiant combatants ; or she was wandering in the wilderness 
with Una^ under escort of the generous lion; or she was iden- 
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tifying herself with the simple, yet noble-minded Miranda, in 
the isle of wonder and enchantment. 

But in her exterior relations to things of this world, Lucy 
willingly received the ruling impulse from those around her. 
The alternative was, in general, too indifferent to her to 
render resistance desirable, and she willingly found a motive 
for decision in the opinion of her £riends , which perhaps she 
might have sought for in vain in her own choice. Every 
reader must have observed in some family of his acquaintance, 
some individual of a temper soft and yielding, who, mixed 
with stronger and more ardent minds, is borne along by the 
will of others , with as little power of opposition as the flower 
which is flung into a running stream. It usually happens that 
such a compliant and easy disposition, which resigns itself 
without murmur to the guidance of others, becomes the dar* 
ling of those to whose inclinations its own seem to be offered, 
in ungrudging and ready sacriflce. 

This was eminently the case with Lucy Ashton. Her 
politic, wary, and worldly father, felt for her an affection, the 
strength of which sometimes surprised him into an unusual 
emotion. Her elder brother , who trode the path of ambition 
with a haughtier step than his father, had also more of human 
affection. A soldier, and in a dissolute age, he preferred his 
sister Lucy even to pleasure, and to military preferment and 
distinction. Her younger brother, at an age when trifles 
chiefly occupied his mind, made her the confident of aU his 
pleasures and anxieties, his success in field-sports, and his 
quarrels with his tutor and instructors. To these details, 
however trivial, Lucy lent patient and not indifferent atten- 
tion. They moved and interested Henry, and thatw^as enough 
to secure her ear. 

• Her mother alone did not feel that distmguished and pre- 
dominating affection, with which the rest of the family 
cherished Lucy. She regarded what she termed her daugh- 
ter's want of spirit, as a decided mark , that the more plebeian 
blood of her father predominated in Lucy's veins , and used to 
call her in derision her Lammeimoox ^\i^^\x£t^<^«^« ^^ ^^:iSS^&& 
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80 gentle and inofPSensiye a being was impossible; bat Liady 
Ashton preferred her eldest son, on whom had descended a 
large portion of her own ambitious and undaunted disposition, 
to a daughter whose softness of temper seemed allied to 
feebleness of mind. Her eldest son was the more partiaUj 
beloved by his mother, because, contrary to the usual custom 
of Scottish families of distinction, he had been named after 
the head of the house. 

^'My Sholto,** she said, ^'will support the untarnished 
honour of his maternal house, and elevate and support that 
of his father. Poor Lucy is unfit for courts or crowded halls. 
Some country laird must be her husband, rich enough to 
supply her with every comfort, without an effort on her own 
part , so that she may have nothing to shed a tear for but the 
tender apprehension lest he may break his neck in a fox- 
chase. It was not so, however, that our house was raised, nor 
is it so that it can be fortified and augmented. The Lord 
Keeper's dignity is yet neW; it must be borne as if we were 
used to its weight, worthy of it, and prompt to assert and 
maintain it. Before ancient authorities, men bend, from 
customary and hereditary deference; in our presence, they 
will stand erect, unless they are compelled to prostrate them- 
selves. A daughter fit for the sheep-fold or the cloister , is ill 
qualified to exact respect where it is yielded with reluctance; 
and since Heaven refused us a third boy, Lucy should have 
held a character fit to supply his place. The hour will be 
a happy one which disposes her hand in marriage to some one 
whose energy is greater than her own , or whose ambition is of 
as low an order." 

So meditated a mother, to whom the qualities of her 
children's hearts, as well as the prospect of their domestic 
happiness, seemed light in comparison to their rank and 
temporal greatness. But, like many a parent of hot and 
impatient character, she was mistaken in estimating the 
feelings of her daughter, who , under a semblance of extreme 
indifference, nourished the germ of those passions which 
sometimes sjxring up in one night, like the gourd of the pf«- 
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jphefii and astonisb the observer by tbeir unexpected ardour 
and intensity. In £act, Lucy's sentiments seemed chill, because 
nothing had occnrred to interest or awaken them. Her life 
had hitherto flowed on in a uniform and gentle tenor, and 
happy for her had not its present smoothness of current re- 
sembled that of the stream as it glides downwards to the 
waterfall! 

''So, Lucy," said her father, entering as her song was 
ended , '' does your musical philosopher teach you to contemn 
the world before you know it? — that is surely something pre- 
mature. Or didyou but speak according to tiiie fashion of fair 
maidens, who are always to hold the pleasures of life in con- 
tempt till they are pressed upon them by the address of some 
gentle knight?*' 

Lucy blushed, disclaimed any inference respecting her own 
choice being drawn from her selection of a song, and readily 
laid aside her instrument at her father's request that she would 
attend him in his walk. 

A large and well- wooded park, or rather chase, stretched 
along the hill behind the castle , wbich occupying, as we hare 
noticed , a pass ascending from the plain , seemed built in its 
very gorge to defend the forest ground which arose behind it 
in shaggy majesty. Into this romantic region the father and 
daughter proceeded, arm in arm, by a noble avenue overarched 
by embowering elms, beneath which groups of the fallow-deer 
were seen to stray in distant perspective. As they paced 
slowly on , admiring the different points of view , for which Sir 
William Ashton, notwithstanding the nature of his usual avo- 
cations, had considerable taste and feeling, they were 'Over- 
taken by the forester , or park-keeper^ who , intent on silvan 
sport, was proceeding with his cross-bow over his ann, and 
a hound led in leash by his boy, into the interior of the 
wood. 

« Going to shoot us a piece of venison, Norman?" said his 
master, as he returned the woodman's salutation. 

'' Saul, your honour, and that I am. Will it please you to 
see the sport?" 
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'<Ono," said his lordship, after looking at his daughto^ 
whose colour fled at the idea of seeing the deer shot, althongh 
had her father expressed his wish that they should accompanj 
Norman, it was probable she would not even have hinted her 
reluctance. 

The forester shrugged his shoulders. '^It was a dis- 
heartening thing," he said, ^' when none of the gentles came 
down to see the sport. He hoped Captain Sholto would be 
soon hame, or he might shut up his shop entirely; for Mr. 
Harry was kept sae close wi* his Latin nonsense , that , though 
his "mil was very gude to be in the wood &om morning Wl 
night, there woidd be a hopeful lad lost, and no making a man 
of him. It was not so, he had heard , in Lord Bavenswood's 
time — when a buck was to be killed^, man and mother's son 
ran to see; and when the deer fell, the knife was always pie- 
sented to the knight, and he never gave less than a dollar for 
the compliment. And there was JEIdgar Bavenswood — Master 
of Ravenswood that is now — when he goes up to the wood — 
there hasna been a better hunter since Tristrem's time — when 
Sir Edgar hands out, * down goes the deer, faith. But we hae 
lost a' sense of wood-craft on this side of the hilL" 

There was much in this harangue highly displeasing to the 
LordKeeper*s feelings; he could not help observing that Ms 
menial despised him almost avowedly for not possessing that 
taste for sport, which in those times was deemed the natural 
and indispensable attribute of a real gentleman. But the 
master of the game is, in all country houses, a man of great 
importance, and entitled to use considerable freedom of speech. 
Sir William, therefore, only smiled and replied, he had some- 
thing else to think upon to-day than killing deer; meantime, 
taking out his purse, he gave the ranger a dollar for his en- 
couragement The fellow received it as the waiter of a 
fashionable hotel receives double his proper fee from the 
hands of a country gentleman, — that is, willi a smile, in which 
pleasure at the gift is mingledwitXi eouteoi^^iicst ^^ v^c^canee 
of the donor, " Yoijr hononi is t\i'&\iad^«^ycaaa^'^ ^ "^^ ^"^^ 
• Hauds out. Holdi oat , i. e. ptea^^iXA '^^ \>V<fe^<^. 
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"who pays before it is done. What would you do were I to 
miss the buck after you have paid me my wood-fee? " 

"I suppose," said the Keeper, smiling, "you would hardly 
guess what I mean were I to tell you of a condictw indebitif" 

" Not I , on my saul — I guess it is some law phrase — but 
sue a beggar, and — your honour knows what follows. — Well, 
but I will be just with you, and if bow and brach fail not, 
you shall have a piece of game two fingers fat on the brisket" 

As he was about to go off, his master again called him. and 
asked , as if by accident , * * whether the Master of Ravenswood 
was actually so brave a man and so good a shooter as the world 
spoke him?" 

" Brave ! — brave enough , I warrant you ," answered Nor- 
man ; "I was in the wood at Tyninghame, when there was a 
sort of gallants hunting with my lord ; on my saul , there was a 
buck turned to bay made us all stand back; a stout old Trojan 
of the first head, ten-tyned branches, and a brow as broad as 
e'er a bullock*s. Egad , he dashed at the old lord, and there 
would have been inlake among the peerage , if the Master had 
not whipt roundly in, and hamstrung him with his cutlass. He 
was but sixteen then, bless his heart ! " 

"And is he as ready with the gun as with the couteau?" 
said Sir William. 

"He'll strike this silver dollar out from between my finger 
and thumb at fourscore yards, and Til hold it out for a gold 
merk ; what more would ye have of eye , hand , lead , and gun- 
powder?" 

" no more to be wished, certainly," said the Lord Keeper; 
" but we keep you from your sport , Norman. Good-morrow, 
good Norman." 

And humming his rustic roundelay, the yeoman went on 
his road , the sound of his rough voice gradually dying away 
as the distance betwixt them increased: — 

The monk mast arise when the matViA iVii%, 
The abbot may sleep to theit c\vVm«\ 
Bnt the yeoman mast start wIvqh ttiQ \i^|^\«% %Vc\%« 
•Ttotlmo, myhewto, 'tiBUnvft. 
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There *a bneks and raes on Bilhope braei, 

There *8 a herd on Shortwood Shaw; 
Bat a Illy-white doe In the garden goes, 

She *8 fairly worth them a*. 

''Has this fellow,*' said the Lord Keeper, when the yeo- 
man's song had died on the wind, ''ever senred theRayens- 
wood people, that he seems so much interested in them? I sup- 
pose yon know, Lucy, for you make it a point of conscience to 
record the special history of every boor about the castle." 

''I am not quite so faithful a chronicler, my dear father; 
but I believe that Norman once served here while a boy , and 
before he went to Ledington, whence you hired him. But if 
you want to know any thing of the former family, Old Alice ii 
the best authority." 

"And what should I have to do with them, pray, Lu<gr," 
said her father, " or with their history or accomplishments?" 

"Nay, I do not know, sir; only that you were asking 
questions of Norman about young Bavenswood." 

"Pshaw, child!" — replied her father, yet immediately , 
added, "And who is old ^ce? I think you know all the old 
women in the country." 

' "To be sure I do, or how could I help the old creatures 
when they are in hard times? And as to old Alice , she is the 
very empress of old women, and queen of gossips, so far as 
legendary lore is concerned. She is blind, poor old soul, but 
when she speaks to you , you would think she has some way of 
looking into your very heart. I am sure I often cover my face, 
or turn it away, for it seems as if she saw one change colour, 
though she has been blind these twenty years. She is worth 
visiting, were it but to say you have seen a blind and paralytic 
old woman have so much acuteness of perception, and dignity 
of manners. I assure you, she might be a countess from her 
lang^&gQ and behaviour. — Come, you must go to see Alioe; 
we are not a quarter of a mile from her cottage." 

"AU iMs, my dear," said the LoxdKft«^«t^ "Uiwi onswer 
to my qneaiioji, who tins woman is, asi3L'w\^\,Sa\iKc ^<^\£(^^^>ql^^ 
mtb the former proprietox^s iannVy*^'' 
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'' 0, it was something of a nourice-ship, I belieye ; and she 
remained here, because her two grandsons were engaged in 
your service. But it was against her will, I fancy ; for the poor 
old creature is always regretting the change of times and of 
property." 

*^I am much obliged to her,*' answered the Lord Keeper. 
'^ She and her folk eat my bread, and drink my cup , and are 
lamenting all the while that they are not still under a family 
which nerer could do good, either to themselves or any one 
elsel" 

"Indeed," repliedLucy, "I am certain you do old Alice in- 
justice. She has nothing mercenary about her, and would not 
accept a penny in charity, if it were to save her from being 
starved. She is only talkative, like all old folk, when you put 
them upon stories of their youth; and she speaks about the 
Bavenswood people, because she lived imder them so many 
years. But I am sure she is grateful to you , sir , for your pro- 
tection , and that she would rather speak to you, than to any 
other person in the whole world beside. Do, sir, come and see 
old Alice." 

And with the freedom of an indulged daughter, she 
dragged the Lord Keeper in the direction she desired. 

CHAPTEE IV. 

Throagh tops of the high trees she did descry 
A little smoke, whose rapoar, thin, and light, 
Reeking aloft, nproUed to the sky, 
Which chcerfkil sign did send nnto her sight. 
That In the same did wonne some living wight. 

LuoT acted as her father's guide, for he was too much en- 
grossed with his political labours , or with society , to be per- 
fectly acquainted with his own extensive domains , and , more- 
over, was generally an inhabitant of the city oi'E.^MiXixa^gKi^ 
and she, on ike other hand , had , with lier mo^ct ^ x^v^^^*^^ 
wAoJe Bummerin iZayenswood , and , paxtly itoTsi\a»\.^ ^ ^«s^ 
&om want of any other amuBement , \vad^\>y >^^ is«Q^«« 
/»tf Sndtf of Lammermoor. ^ 
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rambles, learned fo know each lane, alley, dingle, or busby 
dell, 

'* And every bosky bourne from side to side." 

We have said that the Lord Keeper was not indifferent to 
the beauties of nature ; and we add, injustice to him , that he 
felt them doubly , when pointed out by the beautiful, simple, 
and interesting girl, who , hanging on his arm with filial kind- 
ness, now called him to admire the size of some ancient oak, 
and now the unexpected turn, where the path deyeloping its 
maze from glen or dingle, suddenly reached an eminence 
commanding an extensiye view of the plains beneath them, 
and then gradually glided away from the prospect to lose 
itself among rocks and thickets, and guide to scenes of deeper 
seclusion. 

It was when pausing on one of those points of extensive 
and commanding view, that Lucy told her father they were 
dose by the cottage of her blind protegee; and on turning 
from the little hill, a path which led around it, worn by the 
daily steps of the infirm inmate, brought them in sight of the 
hut, which, embosomed in a deep and obscure dell, seemed 
to have been so situated purposely to bear a correspondence 
with the darkened state of its inhabitant. 

The cottage was situated inmiediately under a tall rock, 
which in some measure beetled over it, as if threatening to 
drop some detached fragment from its brow on the frail 
tenement beneath. The hut itself was constructed of turf 
and stones, and rudely roofed over with thatch, much of which 
was in a dilapidated condition. The thin blue smoke rose 
from it in a light column, and curled upward along the white 
face of the incumbent rock, giving the scene a tint of ex- 
quisite softness. In a small and rude garden, surrounded by 
straggling elder-bushes, which formed a sort of imperfect 
hedge , sat near to the bee-hives , by the produce of which she 
lived, that "woman old," whom Lucy had brought her father 
hither to visit 

Wiatever there bad been 'w\^cik'^«ka ^^Vx^vamV^^issfc' 
tune ' — whatever there was nusei«^>\& VaVax ^^^^2fl^%^N^^«» 
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easy to judge, by the first glance, that neither years, poverty, 
misfortune, nor infirmity, had broken the spirit of this re- 
markable woman. 

She occupied a turf-seat , placed under a weeping birch of 
unusual magnitude and age, as Judah is represented sitting 
under her palm-tree, with an air at once of majesty and of 
dejection. Her figure was tall, commanding, and but little 
bent by the infirmities of old age. Her dress, though that of 
a peasant, was uncommonly clean, forming in that particular 
a strong contrast to most of her rank, and was disposed with 
an attention to neatness , and eyen to taste , equally unusual. 
But it was her expression of countenance which chiefly struck 
the spectator, and induced most persons to address her with 
a degree of deference and civility very inconsistent with the 
miserable state of her dwelling, and which, nevertheless, she 
received with that easy composure which shewed she felt it 
to be her due. She had once been beautiful, but her beauty 
had been of a bold and masculine cast, such as does not 
survive the bloom of youth; yet her features continued to 
express strong sense, deep reflection, and a character of sober 
pride , which , as we have already said of her dress, appeared 
to argue a conscious superiority to those of her own rank. It 
scarce seemed possible that a face , deprived of the advantage 
of sight, could have expressed character so strongly; but her 
eyes, which were almost totally closed, did not, by the display 
of their sightless orbs, mar the countenance to which they 
could add nothing. She seemed in a ruminating posture, 
soothed, perhaps, by the murmurs of the busy tribe around 
her, to abstraction, though not to slumber. 

Lucy undid the latch of the little garden gate, and solicited 
the old woman's attention. '* My father, Alice, is come to see 
you. 

''He is welcome, Miss Ashton, and so are you," said the 
old woman, turning and inclining bet lie«A \.Qrw«t^\kKt 
visiters, 

''2!6/5i9raifnemoniingforyour\>eeAii^ea.iTBftV^^^ ^"^ 
the Lord Keeper, who, struck mthlke ou\i^^^«^^'^»=^*^'^' 
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of Alice, was somewhat curious to know if her conTer8ali<m 
would correspond with it. 

" I believe so, my lord," she replied ; " I feel the air breathe 
milder than of late." 

'^You do not," resumed the statesman, ''take charge 
of these bees yourself, mother ? — How do you manage 
them?" 

''By delegates, as kings do their subjects," resumed 
Alice; "and I am fortunate in a prime minister — Here, 
Babie." 

She whistled on a small silver call which hung around her 
neck , and which at that time was sometimes used to summoB 
domestics , and Babie , a girl of fifteen , made her appearance 
from the hut, not altogether so cleanly arrayed as she would 
probably have been had Alice had the use of her eyes, but 
with a greater air of neatness than was upon the whole to have 
been expected. 

"Babie ," said her mistress , " offer some bread and honey 
to the Lord Keeper and Miss Ashton-^they will excuse your 
awkwardness, if you use cleanliness and despatch." 

Babie perfonned her mistress's command with the grace 
which was naturally to have been expected, moving to and 
fro with a lobster-like gesture , her feet and legs tending one 
way, while her head , turned in a different direction, was fLced 
in wonder upon the laird , who was more frequently heard of 
than seen by his tenants and dependents. The bread and 
honey, however, deposited on a plantain leaf, was offered and 
accepted in all due courtesy. The Lord Keeper, still re- 
taining the place which he had occupied on the decayed 
trunk of a fallen tree, looked as if he wished to prolong the 
interview, but was at a loss how to introduce a suitable 
subject. 

"You have been long a resident on this property?" he 
said, after a pause. 

'*It 13 BOW nearly sixty years amci^ I ^«t ksve,^ Eavens^ 
wood, " answered the old dame , -wVioa^ ^iQCN^Taaitea.^ ^OckSKisg^ 
"eifeotly dviX and respectEui, a^ema^ o^^oJawM^i ^^HaiwA. 
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to tte niiliYoidable and necessary task of replying to Sir 
William. 

"You are not, I should judge by your accent, of this 
country originally?*' said the Lord Keeper, in continuation, 
. "No; I am by birth an Englishwoman." 

"Yet you seem attached to this country as if it were your 
own. 

" It is here," replied the blind woman , " that I have drunk 
the cup of joy and of sorrow which Heaven destined for me. 
I was here the wife of an upright and affectionate husband 
for more than twenty years — I was here the mother of six 
promising children — it was here that God deprived me of all 
these blessings — it was here they died , and yonder, by yon 
ruined chapel, they lie all buried — I had no country but 
theirs while they lived — I have none but theirs now they are 
no more." 

"But your house," said the Lord Keeper, looking at it, 
"is miserably ruinous?" 

"Do, my dear father," said Lucy, eagerly, yet bashfully, 
catching at the hint, "give orders to make it better, — that 
is, if you think it proper." 

"It will last my time, my dear Miss Lucy," said the blind 
woman; "I would nqt have my lord give himself the least 
trouble about it." 

"But," said Lucy, "you once had a much better house, 
and were rich, and now in your old age to live in this 
hovel!" 

"It is as good as I deserve. Miss Lucy; if my heart has 
not broke with what I have suffered , and seen others suffer, it 
must have been strong enough , and the rest of this old frame 
has no right to call itself weaker." 

" You have probably witnessed many changes ," said the 
Lord Keeper; "but your experience mvxBt\ia7^\,«»u^\.l^^s^*^ 
expect tbem, " 

''It baa taught me to endure them, Toy \ot^;^ ^^ ^^^ 
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^'Tet you knew that they mnst needs arrive in the coarse 
of years?" said the statesman. « 

'^Ay; as I know that the stomp, on or beside which yon 
sit, once a tall and lofty tree, must needs one day fall by 
decay, or by the axe; yet I hoped my eyes might not 
witness the downfall of the tree which overshadowed my 
dwelling." 

^ "Do not suppose ," said the Lord Keeper , " that you will 
lose any interest with me , for looking back with regret to the 
days when another family possessed my estates. You had 
reason, doubtless , to love them , and I respect your gratitude. 
I will order some repairs in your cottage , and I hope we shall 
live to be friends when we know each other better." 

"Those of my age," returned the dame, "make no new 
friends. I thank you for your bounty — it is well intended 
undoubtedly ; but I have all I want , and I cannot accept more 
at your lordship's hands." 

" Well, then," continued the Lord Keeper, " at least allow 
me to say, that I look upon you as a woman of sense and 
education beyond your appearance, and that I hope you will 
continue to reside on this property of mine rent-free for your 
life." 

"I hope I shall," said the old dame, composedly; "I be- 
lieve that was made an article in the sale of Bavenswood to 
your lordship , though such a trifling circiunstance may have 
escaped your recollection." 

"I remember — I recollect," said his lordship , somewhat 
confased. "I perceive you are too much attached to your old 
friends to accept any benefit from their successor." 

" Far from it, my lord; I am grateful for the benefits which 

I decline, and I wish I could pay you for offering them, better 

than what I am now about to say." The Lord Keeper looked 

at her in some surprise, but said not a word. " My lord ," she 

continued, in an impressive aadso\eam.\,o\i^^''^\aCKA«s»x.^TiAigA 

Xou do ; jrou are on the biink. oi a pT^d^Vi.^'' 

''Indeed ? " said the LiOxdTLeepex , \3cva Tso^aSi T«H^T^a£a%^» 
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the political circumstances of the country. ''Has any thing 
come to your knowledge — any plot or conspiracy?" 

''No, my lord; those who traffic in such commodities do 
not call into their councils the old, blind, and infirm. My 
warning is of another kind. You have driven matters hard 
with the house of Eavenswood. Believe a true tale — they 
are a fierce house, and there is danger in dealing with men 
when they become desperate." 

''Tush," answered the Keeper; ''what has been between 
us has been the work of the law, not my doing; and to the 
law they must look, if they would impugn my proceedings." 

" Ay, but they may think otherwise , and take the law mto 
their own hand, when they fail of other means of redress." 

"What mean you?" said the Lord Keeper. "Young 
Eavenswood would not have recourse to personal violence?" 

" God forbid I should say so ! I know nothing of the youth 
but what is honourable and open — honourable and open, 
said I? — I should have added , free , generous , noble. But 
he is still a Ravenswood , and may bide his time. Bemember 
the fate of Sir George Lockhart"* 

The Lord Keeper started as she called to his recollectiou 
a tragedy so deep and so recent The old woman proceeded: 
" Chiesley, who did the deed, was a relative of Lord Bavens- 
wood. In the hall of Ravenswood , in my presence, and in 
that of others , he avowed publicly his determination to do the 
cruelty which he afterwards committed. I could not keep 
silence , though to speak it ill became my station. * You are 
devising a dreadful crime,' I said, 'for which you must 
reckon before the judgment-seat.' Never shall I forget his 
look, a^ he replied, 'I must reckon then for many tilings, 
and will reckon for this also.' Therefore I may well say, 
beware of pressing a desperate man with the hand of 
authority. There is blood of Chiesley in the veins of Bavens- 
wood, and one drop of it were enough to fire him isi tk^ 
circumstances in which he is placed — 1 ^w , \wp««k» ^*«- 

* See Note A. Sir George LocMkart* 
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Thd old dame had^ either intentionallj or hy accident, 
harped aright the fear of the Lord Keeper. The desperate 
and dark resource of private assassination,' so familiar to a 
Scottish baron in former times, had even in the present age 
been too fit^quently resorted to under the pressure of unusual 
temptation, or where the mind of the actor was prepared for 
such a crime. Sir William Ashton wks aware of this; as also 
that joung Ravenswood had receive^ injuries sufficient to 
prompt him to that sort of revenge , Which becomes a frequent 
though fearful consequence of the partial administration of 
justice. He endeavoured to disguise from' Alice the nature 
of the at>prehensions which he enteriiained; but so ineffectu- 
ally, that a person even of less penetration than nature had 
endowed her with must necessarily have been aware that the 
subject lay near his bosom. His voice was changed in its 
accent as he replied to her, that the Master of Ravenswood 
was a man of honour; and were it otherwise, that the fate of 
Chiesley of Dairy was a sufficient warning to any one who 
should dure to assume the office of avenger of his own imagi- 
nary wrongs. And having hastily uttered these expressions, 
he rose and left the place without waiting for a reply. 



CHAPTER Y. 

>— — Is she a Capnlet? 
O dear aeeoant! my life ia my foe*8 debt. 

SHAKXaPKAXa. 

Thx Lord Keeper walked for nearly a quarter of a mile in 
profound silence. His daughter, naturally timid, and bred up 
in those ideas of filial awe and implicit obedience which were 
inculcated upon the youth of that period, did not venture to 
interrupt his meditations. 

'* Why do you look so pale, Lucy ? " said her father tuming 
mddealj round and breaking &Wen&e, { 

According to the ideas oi t\i© ^m^ , 'w\cL0DL^\^Ttfi\.^^^tai6t% 
young woman to offer her senldinfeito ouwki waXs^^^x.^^Sme^wf 
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tanee onless especially requited to do so , Lucy was bound to 
appear ignorant of the meaning of all that had passed betwixt 
^ce and her father, and imputed the emotion he had observed 
to the fear of the wild cattle which grazed in that part of the 
extensive chase through which they were now walking. 

Of these animals, the descendants of the savage herds 
which anciently roamed free in the Caledonian forests , it was 
formerly a point of state to preserve a few in the parks of the 
Scottish nobility. Specimens continued within the memory of 
man to be kept at least at three houses of distinction, Hamil- 
ton, namely, Drumlanrick, and Cumbernauld. They had 
degenerated from the ancient race in size and strength, if we 
are to judge from the accounts of old chronicles , and from the 
formidable remains frequently discovered in bogs and morasses 
when drained and laid open. The bull had lost the shaggy 
honours of his mane , and the race was small and light made, 
in colour a dingy white, or rather a pale yellow, with black 
horns and hoofs. They retained, however, in some measure, 
the ferocity of their ancestry, could not be domesticated on 
account of their antipathy to the human race , and were often 
dangerous if approached unguardedly, or wantonly disturbed. 
It was this last reason which has occasioned their being extir- 
pated at the places we have mentioned, where probably they 
would otherwise have been retained as appropriate inhabitants 
of a Scottish woodland, and fit tenants for a baronial forest. 
A few, if I mistake not, are still preserved at Chillingham 
Castle, in Northumberland, the seat of the Earl of Tajoker- 
ville. 

It was to her finding herself in the vicinity of a group of 
three or four of these animals , that Lucy thought proper to 
impute those signs of fear, which had arisen in her counte- 
nance for a different reason. For she had been familiarized 
with the appearance of the wild cattle, during her walks in the 
chase; and it was not then, as it may be now^ au^^^^ss^^rj ^'vsiv* 
of & young lady's demeanour, to indulge \xi<iwj&^'ew^\s«aisst!^ 
of the nerves. On the present occaBion,\i0^e^«t,^^«^^^^^ 
faond cause for real terror. 
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Lucy had scarcely replied to her father in the words w 
have mentioned, and he was just about to rebuke her sappoNi 
timidity, when a bull, stimulated either by the scarlet cokwr 
of Miss Ashton's mantle, or by one of those fits of capridov 
ferocity to which their dispositions are liable, detached hiifr 
self suddenly from the group which was feeding at the uppa 
extremity of a grassy glade, that seemed to lose itself among 
the crossing and entangled boughs. The animal approachfld 
the intruders on his pasture ground, at first slowly, pawing fhi 
ground with his hoof, bellowing &om time to time, and teazing 
up the sand with his horns, as if to lash himself up to rage and 
violence. 

The Lord Keeper, who observed the animal's demeanour, 
was aware that he was about to become mischievous, and, 
drawing his daughter's arm under his own , began to walk hfA 
along the avenue, in hopes to get out of his sight and lot 
reach. This was the most injudicious course he could have 
adopted, for, encouraged by the appearance of flight, the bull 
began to pursue them at full speed. Assailed by a danger sc 
imminent, firmer courage than that of the Lord Keeper might 
have given way. But paternal tenderness, "love strong at 
death,'' sustained him. He continued to support and <kag 
onward his daughter, until, her fears altogether depriving hei 
of the power of flight, she sunk down by his side ; and when h( 
could no longer assist her to escape, he turned round anc 
placed himself betwixt her and the raging animal, whicl 
advancing in ftdl career, its brutal fury enhanced by the rapi- 
dity of the pursuit, was now within a few yards of them. Th( 
Lord Keeper had no weapons ; his age and gravity dispensed 
even with the usual appendage of a walking sword, — could 
such appendage have availed him any thing. 

It seemed inevitable that the father or daughter, or both, 

should have fallen victims to the impending danger, when a 

shot from the neighbouring thicket arrested the progress of 

the ammah He was so truly Btt\xck\iCt^^^\i.'tlaa V^sx<!.tiouof 

the epine with the skull, tliatt\xeN?o\m.^, ^V\0£i*\xv vo^ ^"^^ 

part of bis body might scarce \ia\© im^^i^^^^^Ska ^^^^x^^^- 
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instantly fatal Stumbling forward with a hideous bellow, 
the progressiye force of his previous motion, rather than any 
operation of his limbs, carried him up to within three yards of 
the astonished Lord Keeper, where he rolled on the ground, 
his limbs darkened with the black death-sweat , and quivering 
with the last convulsions of muscular motion. 

Lucy lay senseless on the ground, insensible of the wonder- 
ful deliverance which she had experienced. Her father was 
almost equally stupified , so rapid and unexpected had been 
the transition from the horrid death which seemed inevitable, 
to perfect security. He gazed on the animal , terrible even in 
death, with a species of mute and confused astonishment, which 
did not permit him distinctly to understand what had taken 
place ; and so inaccurate was his consciousness of what had 
passed, that he might have supposed the bull had been ar- 
rested in its career by a thunderbolt, had he not observed 
among the branches of the thicket the figure of a man, with a 
short gun or musquetoon in his hand. 

This instantly recalled him to a sense of their situation — 
a glance at his daughter reminded him of the necessity of pro- 
curing her assistance. He called to the man, whom he con- 
cluded to be one of his foresters to give immediate attention to 
Miss Ashton, while he himself hastened to call assistance. 
The huntsman approached them accordingly, and the Lord 
Keeper saw he was a stranger, but was too much agitated to 
make any farther remarks. In a few hurried words, he directed 
the shooter, as stronger and more active than himself, to carry 
the young lady to a neighbouring fountain , while he went 
back to Alice's hut to procure more aid. 

The man to whose timely mterference they had been so 
much indebted, did not seem inclined to leave his good work 
half finished. He raised Lucy from the ground in his arms, 
and conveying her through the glades of the forest by paths 
with which he seemed well acquainted, stopped ^Qt>KK<G^.\iRk 
laid her in safety by the side of a plentiivA a.xA^^^^'^^^^^^^^- 
tain, wbieh bad been once covered in, BCxeetie^^uTA^^^^"^^^^ 
iFi^ arcA/Yec^ixrai ornaments of a Go\incc\iax%.^\,ex, ^^^5^^^^ 
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the Taalt which had corered it being broken down tOki rfroi, 
and the Gothic font rained and demolished, the stream bunl 
forth from the recess of the earth in open day, and winded Hi 
waj among the broken sculpture and moss-grown stoiMi 
which lay in confusion around its source. 

Tradition, always busy, at least in Scotland, to grace witt 
a legendary tale a spot in itself interesting , had ascribed t 
cause of peculiar veneration to this fountain. A beautiM I 
young lady met one of the Lords of Ravenswood while htmtiiig | 
near this spot, and like a second Egeria, had captivated the < 
affections of ihe feudal Numa. They met frequently after- 
wards, and always at sunset, the charms of the nymph's mind 
completing the conquest which her beauty had begun, and the 
mystery of the intrigue adding zest to both. She always 
appeared and disappeared close by the fountain , withwhich| 
therefore, her lover judged she had some inexplicable conneo- 
tion. She placed certain restrictions on their intercourse, 
which also savoured of mystery. They met only once a- week 
— Friday was the appointed day — and she explained to the 
Lord of Ravenswood, that they were under the necessity of 
separating so soon as the bell of a chapel , belonging to a her- 
mitage in the adjoining wood, now long ruinous, should toll 
the hour of vespers. In the course of his confession, the Baron 
of Ravenswood intrusted the hermit with the secret of this 
singular amour, and Father Zachary drew the necessaiy and 
obvious consequence , that his patron was enveloped in the 
toils of Satan , and in danger of destruction , both to body and 
soul. He urged these perils to the Baron with all the force of 
monkish rhetoric, and described, in the most frightful colours, 
the real character and person of the apparently lovely Naiad, 
whom he hesitated not to denounce as a limb of the kingdom 
of darkness. The lover listened with obstinate incredulity; 
and it was not until worn out by the obstinacy of the anchoret, 
that he consented to put the state and condition of his mistress 
to a certain trial, and for that purpose acc\uie&CAd.m'ZA5^\i<»x^% 
proposal f that on their next interview t\i€k^e«^ct%\i^*^^^^wJ5L^ 
herungbalfan hour later than x»uaL TVft\i«t«ML\m«jaA«fl«A 
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and backlered his opinion by quotations from Mallms MaU^ 
ficarum, Sprengerus, JRemgiuSj and other learned d^nono- 
logists, that the Evil One, thus seduced to remain behind the 
appointed hour, would assume her true shape, and, having 
appeared to her terrified lover as a fiend of hell , would vanish 
from him in a flash of sulphurous lightning. Baymond of 
Bavenswood acquiesced in tiie experiment , not incurious con- 
cerning the issue, though confident it would disappoint the 
expectations of the hermit. 

At the appointed hour the lovers met, and their interview 
was protracted beyond that at which they usually parted, by 
the delay of the priest to ring his usual curfew. No change 
took place upon the nymph's outward form ; but as soon as Ihe 
lengthening shadows made her aware that the usual hour of 
the vespers chime was passed, she tore herself from her lover's 
arms with a shriek of despair, bid him adieu for ever, and 
plunging into the fountain, disappeared from his eyes. The 
bubbles occasioned by her descent were crimsoned with blood 
as they arose, leading the distracted Baron to infer, that his 
ill-judged curiosity had occasioned the death #f this interest- 
ing and mysterious being. The remorse which he felt , as well 
as the recollection of her charms, proved the penance of his 
future life, which he lost in the battle of Flodden not many 
months after. But, in memory of his Naiad, he had pre- 
viously ornamented the fountain in which she appeared to 
reside, and secured its waters from profanation or pollution, 
by the small vaulted building of which the fragments still re- 
mained scattered around it. From this period the house of 
Bavenswood was supposed to have dated its decay. 

Such was the generally received legend , which some , who 
would seem wiser than the vulgar, explained, as obscurely 
intimating the fate of a beautiful maid of plebeian rank, the 
mistress of this Baymond, whom he slew in a fit of jealousy, 
and whose blood was mingled with the waters <si ikA \^^^^ 
fountain, aa it was commonly called. 0^€i^\s£L<d:fS^^^'*^^^^ 
the tale bad a more remote origin in the axi^iVex&Vfe^^^'^^*^*^^ 
tbologjr. All however agreed, that the fi^t^«Ai^X»^*^'^'' 
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Ravenswood family; and that to drink of the waters of t^i 
well, or even approach its brink, was as ominous to a descaO- 
ant of that house , as for a Grahame to wear green^ a Bniei 
to kill a spider, or a St. Clair to cross the Ord on a Monday. 

It was on this ominous spot that Lucy Ashton first drew 
breath after her long and almost deadly swoon. Beautiful 
and pale as the fabulous Naiad in the last agony of separatua 
from her lover, she was seated so as to rest with her back 
against a part of the ruined wall , while her mantle , dripping 
with the water which her protector had used profusely to recal 
her senses, clung to her slender and beautifully porportioned ' 
form. 

The first moment of recollection brought to her mind the 
danger which had overpowered her senses — the next called 
to remembrance that of her father. She looked around — he 
was nowhere to be seen — " My father — my father I " was all 
that she could ejaculate. 

" Sir William is safe ," answered the voice of a stranger — 
" perfectly safe , and will be with you instantly." 

"Are you euie of that ? " exclaimed Lucy — "the bull wa§ 
close by us — do not stop me — I must go to seek my father?" 

And she arose with that purpose; but her strength was so 
much exhausted, that, far from possessing the power to exe- 
cute her purpose, she must have fallen against the stone on 
which she had leant, probably not without sustaining seriooB 
injury. 

The stranger was so near to her, that, without actoalfy 
suffering her to faU, he could not avoid catching her in hk 
arms , which , however, he did with a momentary reluctance^ 
very unusual when youth interposes to prevent beauty fixjm 
danger. It seemed as if her weight , slight as it was , proved 
too heavy for her young and athletic assistant, for, withoni 
feeling the temptation of detaining her in his arms even fori 
single instant, he again placed her on the stone fromwhidi 
Bbe bad risen , and retreating a ie^w «.\&^^ ^ x^-^^^tad hastily, 
^^Sir Willi&m Ashton is per£ec,t\y aaX^, wiaL^w^\i^>ass5fe\i» ^ 
BtanUy. Do not make yo\iiae\£ aaxioxwi obAsoa ^^sasw^csbX*-— ^^^ 
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of tha Bingalarly preserved him. You , madam , are exhausted, 
isc^saad most not think of rising until you have some assistance 
: - Ttnore suitable than mine." 

7' Lucy, whose senses were by this time more effectually 

fS ooUected, was naturally led to look at the stranger with at- 
^ tention. There was nothing in his appearance which should 
have rendered him unwilling to offer his arm to a young lady 
who required support , or which could have induced her to re- 
fuse his assistance; and she could not help thinking, even in 
that moment, that he seemed cold and reluctant to offer it. 
'-. A shooting- dress of dark cloth intimated the rank of the 
wearer, though concealed in part by a large and loose cloak 
: of a dark brown colour. A Montero cap and a black feather 
= drooped over the wearer's brow, and partly concealed his 
i features, which, so far as seen, were dark, regular, and 
i. ftdl of majestic, though somewhat sullen, expression. Some 
secret sorrow, or the brooding spirit of some moody passion, 

- had quenched the light and ingenuous vivacity of youth in a 
countenance singularly fitted to display both, and it was not 

r easy to gaze on the stranger without a secret impression 

r either of pity or awe , or at least of doubt and curiosity allied 

a to both. 

I The impression which we have necessarily been long in 

' £ describing , Lucy felt in the glance of a moment , and had no 

i sooner encountered the keen black eyes of the stranger, than 

^ her own were bent on the ground with a mixture of bashful 

u embarrassment and fear. Yet there was a necessity to speak, 

2- or at least she thought so , and in a fluttered accent she began 

c\ to mention her wonderful escape , in which she was sure that 

"f^: the stranger must, under Heaven, have been her father's 

- protector, and her own. 

~ He seemed to shrink from her expressions of gratitude, 

, while he replied abruptly, "I leave you, madam," — the 
deep melody of his voice rendered powerM., \yoA. xia\, V^s?^^ 
ly Bomething like a, severity of tone — ^^l\e«uN^ 'jQwXsi '^^ 
protection of those to whom it is poasi\Ae -jf o\i m^^^^^*^^^^ 
daj^been aguardian angel." 
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Lucy was surprised at the ambiguity of his languaf^, n( 
with a feeling of artless and unaffected gratitiidey b^ni 
deprecate the idea of having intended to give bes dellfM 
any offence, as if such a thing had been possible. **I bM 
been unfortunate,** she said, ''in endeayouring to eq 
my thanks — I am sure it must be so, though I cannotll 
coUect what I said — but would you but stay till my father 
till the Lord Keeper comes — would you only permit hiatl 
pay you his thanks , and to inquire your name ? *' 

''My name is unnecessary,'* answered the atrangc; 
"your father — I would rather say Sir William AshtOB-l 
will learn it soon enough, for all the pleasure it is likely til 
afford him.** 

"You mistake him,** said Lucy earnestly; "he will In' 
grateful for my sake and for his own. You do not know 19 
father, or you are deceiying me with a story of his safe^i 
when he has already fallen a victim to the fiiry of that m 
mal.** 

When she had caught this idea, she started from tlM 
ground, and endeavoured to press towards the avenue 11 
which the accident had taken place, while the stranger, 
though he seemed to hesitate between the desire to assirt and 
the wish to leave her, was obliged, in common humanity, to 
oppose her both by entreaty and action. 

"On the word of a gentleman, madam, I tell you the 
truth; your father is in perfect safety; you will expose you^ 
self to injury if you venture back where the herd of wild cattte 
grazed. — If you will go** — for, having once adopted the 
idea that her father was still in danger, she pressed forward 
in spite of him — "If you will go, accept my arm, though I 
am not perhaps the person who can with most propriety offer 
you support*' 

But, without heeding this intimation, Lucy took him at 

his word. "0 if you be a man,** she said, — "if you be a 

gentleman , assist me to find my father I You «hiUL ivot leave 

jae —you must go with me — h.e \a d^^ ^^xVi^^^ '^\aa ^ 

areiaJkingberel" 
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Then, without listening to excuse or apology, and holding 
fast by the stranger's arm, though unconscious of any thing 
•ave tiie support which it gave, and without which she could 
not have moved , mixed mth a vague feeling of preventing his 
escape from her, she was urging, and almost dragging him 
forward, when Sir William Ashton came up , followed by the 
female attendant of blind Alice , and by two wood-cutters, 
whom he had summoned from their occupation to his assis- 
tance. His joy at seeing his daughter safe, overcame the 
surprise with which he would at another time have beheld her 
hanging as familiarly on the arm of a stranger, as she might 
, have done upon his own. 

"Lucy, my dear Lucy, are you safe? — are you weU?" 
t were the only words that broke from him as he embraced her 
f in ecstasy. 

f "I am well, sir, thank God ! and still more that I see you 

J so; — but this gentleman," she said, quitting his arm, and 
shrinking from him, "what must he think of me?" and her 
I eloquent blood, flushing over neck and brow, spoke how 
4 much she was ashamed of the freedom with which she had 
( craved, and even compelled his assistance. 

' "This gentleman," said Sir William Ashton, "will, I 
trust, not regret the trouble we have given him, when I as- 
sure him of the gratitude of the Lord Keeper for the greatest 
service which one man ever rendered to another — for the life 
of my child — for my own life , which he has saved by his 
bravery and presence of mind. He will, I am sure, permit 
us to request— " 

"Request nothing of me, my lord," said the stranger, in 
a stem and peremptory tone; "I am the Master of Eavens- 
wood." 

There was a dead pause of surprise , not unmixed with less 
pleasant feelings. The Master wrapt himself in his doak, 
made a haughty inclination towards Lucy, muttraxi^^i^^ 
vforda of courtesy, as indistinctly heard as t\ie^ ^^eai^^^»^^^ 
teluctantly uttered, and, turning from t\iem., ^^ vHsss^a- 
diateljr lost in the thicket 
ne Bride of Lammermoor. ^ 
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"The Master of RavenswoodI" said the Lord Kieepei, 
when he had recovered his momentary astonishment — 
"Hasten after him — stop him — beg him to speak to meftr 
a single moment." 

The two foresters accordingly set off in pursuit of thl 
stranger. They speedily reappeared, and, in an emlMV' 
rassed and awkward manner, said the gentleman would not 
return. The Lord Keeper took one of the fellows aside, sad 
questioned him more closely what the Master of Bayenswood 
had said. 

"He just said he wadna come back," said the man, wA 
the caution of a prudent Scotsman, who cared not to be Hi 
bearer of an unpleasant errand. 

"He said something more, sir," said the Lord Keeper, 
" and I insist on knowing what it was." 

"Why, then, my lord," said the man, looking down, "he 
said — But it wad be nae pleasure to your lordship to hear it, 
for I daresay the Master meant nae ill." 

"That's none of your concern, sir; I desu-e to hear tin 
very words." 

"Weel, then," replied the man, "he said, Tell Sir 
William Ashton, that the next time he and I forgatliei^ 
he will not be half sae blithe of our meeting as of ov 
parting." 

"Very well, sir," said the Lord Keeper, "I believe he 
alludes to a wager we have on our hawks — it is a matter of do 
consequence." 

He turned to his daughter, who was by this time so much 
recovered as to be able to walk home. But the effect whick 
the various recollections , connected with a scene so terrifiei 
made upon a mind which was susceptible inanexjtreme degieei 
was more permanent than the injury which her nerves had 
sustained. Visions of terror, both in sleep and in waking 
reveries, recalled to her the form of the furious animal, and 
the dreadful bellow with w\iie\i\ie ^cQ.Q\£c^^xsi^^\^ ^axaec'^ 
^nd it waB always the image oi t\ift lAsjiaY^T ^i^S.»:<i^sQSB«^K^' 
wVtfi Mb na^ve nobleness oi (iovia\.eTaa.Txft«i ^lA lQrav.> *$Bai 
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- seemed to interpose betwixt her and assured death. It is, 
* perliapB^ at all times dangerous for a young person to suffer 
^* recollection to dwell repeatedly, and with too much com- 
placency, on the same individual; but in Lucy's situation it 
' < was almost unayoidable. She had never happened to see a 
€ young man of mien and features so romantic and so striking 
X3» as young Bavenswood; but had she seen an hundred his 
3i equals or his superiors in those particulars , no one else could 
^if have been linked to her heart by the strong associations of 
remembered danger and escape, of gratitude, wonder, and cu- 
n. riosity. I say curiosity, for it is likely that the singularly 
» k restrained and unacconmiodating manners of the Master of 
Ravenswood, so much at variance with the natural expression 
^i of his features and grace of his deportment, as they excited 
wonder by the contrast , had their effect in riveting her atten- 
^ tion to the recollection. She knew little of Bavenswood, or 
^ the disputes which had existed betwixt her father and his , and 
perhaps could in her gentleness of mind hardly have com- 
t' prehended the angry and bitter passions which they had 
engendered. But she knew that he was come of noble stem; 
i' -was poor, though descended from the noble and the wealthy; 
■ and she felt that she could sympathize with the feelings of a 
' proud mind, which urged him to recoil from the proffered 
gratitude of the new proprietors of his father's house and 
domains. Would he have equally shunned their acknowledg- 
ments and avoided their intimacy, had her father's request 
l)een urged more mildly, less abruptly , and softened with the 
grace which women so well know how to throw into their 
manner, when they mean to mediate betwixt the headlong 
passions of the ruder sex? This was a perilous question to 
ask her own mind — perilous both in the idea and in its con- 
sequences. 

Lucy Ashton, in short, was involved in those mazes of 

the imagination which are most dangexoua to VJaa ^wm^^s^^ 

ihe seoBitire, Time , it is true , absence, e\i«ii^<ft oi «»<i.«^^ ^s^^ 

newiaceB, might probably have destroyed t\l^*^^^^\Wi.^^>s^5St 

inMiaace as it bsa done in. many otkieia-, \iut ^i«t x«sw^^^^^ 
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remained solitary, and her mind without those means of d 
sipating her pleasing visions. This solitude was chiefly owii 
to the absence of Lady Ashton, who was at this time 
Edinburgh, watching the progress of some state intrigo 
the Lord Keeper only received society out of policy or oste 
tation, and was by nature rather reserved and unsocial 
and thus no cavalier appeared to rival or to obscure the idc 
picture of chivalrous excellence which Lucy had pictured 
herself in the Master of Ravenswood. 

While Lucy indulged in these dreams, she made freqae 
visits to old blind Alice, hoping it would be easy to lead her 
talk on the subject, which at present she had so imprudent 
admitted to occupy so large a portion of her thoughts. B 
Alice did not in this particular gratify her wishes and exped 
tions. She spoke readily, and with pathetic feeling, co 
ceming the family in general, but seemed to obsecve < 
especial and cautious silence on the subject of the prese 
representative. The little she said of him was not altogeth 
so favourable as Lucy had anticipated. She hinted that '. 
* was of a stem and unforgiving character, more ready to rese 
than to pardon injuries ; and Lucy combined with great alai 
the hints which she now dropped of these dangerous qualitii 
with Alice's advice to her father, so emphatically given, " 
beware of Ravenswood." 

But.that very Ravenswood, of whom such unjust suspido 
had been entertained, had, almost immediately after they h 
been uttered, confuted them, by saving at once her fathe 
life and her own. Had he nourished such black revenge 
Alice's dark hints seemed to indicate, no deed of active gu 
was necessary to the full gratification of that evil passion. I 
needed but to have withheld for an instant his indispensat 
and effective assistance, and the object of his resentment mu 
haVe perished, without any direct aggression on his part, by 
death equally fearful and certain. She conceived , therefor 
that some secret prejudice , ox \\ift wxargtVaVsyaa *yas£\^^T^\ft -^ 
and misfortune , had led A\ice to ioxta e.o\i^^x«vQ^Qa^ss^^\sc^^^ 
the character, and irreconeilaUe \>^t\\^^ ^^ ^^-^^swwa 
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duct and noble features ofthe Master of Ravenswood. And in 
li this belief Lucy reposed her hope , and went on weaving her 
V' enchanted web of fairy tissue, as beautiful and transient as 
t the film of the gossamer, when it is pearled with the morning 
^. dew and glimmering to the sun. 

:'■ Her father, in the meanwhile, as well as the Master of 
^ Ravenswood, were making reflections, as frequent though 
fi more solid than those of Lucy , upon the singular event which 
: had taken place. The Lord Keeper's first task, when he 
returned home, was to ascertain by medical advice that his 
t daughter had sustained no injury from the dangerous and 
%. alarming situation in which she had been placed. Satisfied on 
; this topic, he proceeded to revise the memoranda which he had 
, taken down from the mouth of the person employed to inter- 
}' rupt the funeral service of the late Lord Ravenswood. Bred 
, to casuistry, and well accustomed to practise the ambidexter 
? ingenuity of the bar, it cost him little trouble to soften the 
' features of the tumult which he had been at first so anxious to 
f exaggerate. He preached to his colleagues of the Privy 
Council the necessity of using conciliatory measures with 
: yoimgmen, whose blood and temper were hot, and their ex- 
perience of life limited. He did not hesitate to attribute some 
censure to the conduct ofthe officer, as having been unneces- 
sarily irritating. 

These were the contents of his public despatches. The 
letters which he wrote to those private friends into whose 
management the matter was likely to fall, were of a yet more 
favourable tenor. He represented that lenity in this case 
would be equally politic and popular, whereas, considering 
the high respect with which the rites of interment are re- 
garded in Scotland, any severity exercised against the Master 
of Ravenswood for protecting those of his father from inter- 
ruption, would be on all sides most unfavourably construed. 
And, finally, assuming the language of a generous and high- 
spirited man, he made it his particular lec^^^X., \)aa.\.VJcaa» ^SaJss. 
abould be passed over without seveie no^c,^, ^^ ^iS^isy^^^ 
with delicacy to the predicament in \rtii<i\i \vft \3toa^ ^\fti^^ 
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with yonng Ravenswood, at having succeeded in the l€i( 
train of litigation by which the fortunes of that noble hoH 
had been so much reduced, and confessed it wonld be moi 
peculiarly acceptable to his own feelings, could he find mOM 
in some sort to counterbalance the disadvanta^a which h 
had occasioned the family, though only in the proseouticm Q 
his just and lawful rights. He therefore made it his particuUi 
and personal request that the matter should have no fartlie 
consequences, and insinuated a desire that he himself shonl 
have tiie merit of having put a stop to it by his favouraU 
report and intercession. It was particularly remarkable, thai 
contrary to his uniform practice, he made no special commimi 
cation to Lady Ashton upon the subject of the tumult; am 
although he mentioned the alarm which Lucy had receive* 
from one of the wild cattle, yet he gave no detailed account c 
an incident so interesting and terrible. 

There was much surprise among Sir William Ashton* 
political friends and colleagues on receiving letters of a teno 
so unexpected. On comparing notes together, one smiled 
one put up his eyebrows, a third nodded acquiescence in th 
general wonder, and a fourth asked, if they were sure thes 
were all the letters the Lord Keeper had written on the sub 
ject. "It runs strangely in my mind , my lords , that none o 
these advices contain the root of the matter." 

But no secret letters of a contrary nature had been re 
ceived, although the question s6emed to imply the possibility 
of their existence. 

"Well," said an old grey-headed statesman, who ha< 
contrived, by shifting and trimming, to maintain his post a 
the steerage through all the changes of course which th* 
vessel had held for thirty years, " 1 thought Sir William woul< 
hae verified the auld Scottish saying, *As soon comes th< 
lamb's skin to market as the auld tup's.'" 

" We must please him after his own fashion," said another 
" though it be an unlooked-for one." 

**A wUful man t^m i*^ bao lua'wa;y ^' 9j^s^.^ai^^^ ^^ ^«)\a 
sellor. 
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ai "The Keeper will rue this before year and day are out," 

>k said a third; "the Master of Ravenswood is the lad to wind 

di him a pirn."* 

Lj) "Why, what would you do, my lords, with the poor 

T! young fellow?" said a noble Marquis present; "the Lord 

ca Keeper got all his estates — he has not a cross to bless himself 

ar with." 

^ 3 On which the ancient Lord Tumtippet replied , 

w3 " ' If he hasna gear to fine, 

v'l He has shins to pine' — 

^; And that was our way before the Revolution — Luiiur cum 
M persond, qui luere non potest cum crumena** — Hegh, my lords, 
tA that's gude law Latin." 

cf "I can see no motive," replied the Marquis, "that any 
■; noble lord can have for urging this matter fairther; let the 

Lord Keeper have the power to deal in it as he pleases." 
pr "Agree, agree — remit to the Lord Keeper, with any other 
4 person for fashion's sake — Lord Hirplehooly, who is bed- 
Li ridden — one to be a quorum — Make your entry in the 
: minutes, Mr. Clerk — And now, my lords, there is that 
i; young scattergood, the Laird of Bucklaw's fine to be dis- 
e poned upon — I suppose it goes to my Lord Treasurer? " 
, * * Shame be in my meal-poke, then," exclaimed Lord Turn- 

tippet , " and your hand aye in the nook of it I I had set that 
down for a by bit between meals for mysell." 

"To use one of your favourite saws, my lord," replied 
the Marquis, "you are like the miller's dog, that licks his 
lips before the bag is untied — the man is not fined yet." 

"But that costs but twa skarts of a pen," said Lord Tum- 
tippet; " and surely there is nae noble lord that will presume 
to say, that I , wha hae complied wi' a' compliances , tane all 
manner of tests, abjured all that was to be abjured , and sworn 
a' that was to be sworn, for these thirty years bypast, sticking 
fast by my duty to the state through good report and badre- 

♦ Wind him a pim^ proverbial for preparlug a Uo\x\Afca^m^ XivsAVaRw* 
for Mome peraon* 

** /. e. Let him pay with his person , who caivnot ipvi^ ^VCtv YiNa^v^^*^- 
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port, shouldnahae something now and then tosynd my mouth 
wi' after sic drouthy wark? Eh?" 

** It would be very unreasonable indeed , my lord ," replied 
the Marquis, "had we either thought that your lordship's 
drought was quenchable, or observed any thing stick in yoTU 
throat that required washing down." 

And 80 we close the scene on the Privy Council of thai 
period. 

CHAPTER VI. 

For this are all these warriors come, 

To hear an idle tale; 
And o*er our death-accnstomM arms 

Shall silly tears prevail ? 

PIenrt Macrenzib. 

On the evening of the day when the Lord Keeper and hit 
daughter were saved from such imminent peril , two stranger* 
were seated in the most private apartment of a small obscure 
inn, or rather alehouse, called the Tod's Den, about three 
or four miles from the Castle of Ravens wood , and as far fron 
the ruinous tower of Wolfs Crag, betwixt which two placei 
it was situated. 

One of these strangers was about forty years of age, tall 
and thin in the flanks, with an aquiline nose, dark pane 
trating eyes , and a shrewd but sinister cast of countenance 
The other was about fifteen years younger, short, stout 
ruddy-faced, and redhaired, with an open, resolute, am 
cheerful eye, to which careless and fearless freedom, and in 
ward daring, gave fire and expression, notwithstanding iti 
light grey colour. A stoup of wine , (for in those days it wai 
served out from the cask in pewter flagons ,) was placed on th« 
table, and each had his quaigh or bicker* before him. Bu 
there was little appearance of conviviality. With folded arms 

* Drinking cups of different sizes, made oat of staves hooped together 
TAe quaigh was used chiefly for drVnkVng "wVufe ox \iTwcv^^\ WTox^wOi 
sifoataglll, and was gften composed ot tata '«oo^> mA c\«\ftxvsSv?3 ^Tt 
0ated With sUyer, 
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and looks of anxious expectation, they eyed each other in 
silence, each wrapt in his own thoughts, and holding no 
communication with his neighbour. 

At length the younger broke silence by exclaiming, "What 
the foul fiend can detain the Master so long? he must have 
miscarried in his enterprise. — Why did you dissuade me from 
going with him? ** 

" One man is enough to right his own wrong," said the taller 
and older personage ; "we venture our lives for him in coming 
thus far on such an errand." 

"You are but a craven after all, Craigengelt," answered 
the younger, "and that's what many folk have thought you 
before now." 

"But what none has dared to tell me," said Craigengelt, 
laying his hand on the hilt of his sword ; " and , but that I hold 
a hasty man no better than a fool , I would " — he paused for 
his companion's answer. 

" Would you?" said the other coolly; "and why do you 
not then?" 

Craigengelt drew his cutlass an inch or two, and then re- 
turned it with violence into the scabbard — " Because there is 
a deeper stake to be played for, than the lives of twenty hare- 
brained gowks like you." 

" You are right there ," said his companion , " for if it were 
not that these forfeitures , and that last fine that the old dri- 
veller Tumtippet is gaping for , and which , I daresay , is laid 
on by this time , have fairly driven me out of house and home, 
I were a coxcomb and a cuckoo to boot, to trust your fair 
promises of getting me a commission in the Irish brigade, — 
what have I to do with the Irish brigade ? I am a plain Scots- 
man , as my father was before me ; and my grand-aunt , Lady 
Gimington, cannot live for ever." 

"Ay, Bucklaw," observed Craigengelt, "but she may 
• live for many a long day; and for your father, he had land 
and living, kept himself close from 'wa.da^W.^x^ ^sA TassvjL^- 
lenders, /?ajcf each man his due , andAxve^oii^i^^o^^^-^ , 

^^And whose fault is it that Ihaye noV. ^cmft ^^^ft^'^^'' ^'^^ 
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Buoklaw — ''whose bnt the devirs and yours, and sach lib 
as you, that have led me to the far end of a fair estate? ani 
now I shall be obliged, I suppose, to shelter and shift abonk 
like yourself — live one week upon a line of secret intelligenoe 
from Saint Grermains — another upon a report of a rising ia 
the Highlands — get my breakfast and morning-draught of 
sack from old Jacobite ladies , and give them locks of my old 
wig for the Chevalier's hair — second my friend in his qtuurel 
till he comes to the field, and then flinch frt)m him lest so im- 
. portant a political agent should perish from the way. All thii 
1 must do for bread , besides calling myself a Captain ! " 

"You think you are making a fine speech now," said 
Craigengelt, ^^and shewing much wit at my expense, b 
starving or hanging better than the life I am obliged to lead, 
because the present fortunes of the king cannot sufficiently 
support his envoys ? " 

''Starving is honester, Craigengelt, and hanging is like 
to be the end on *t — But what you mean to make of this 
poor fellow Ravenswood , I know not — he has no money left, 
any more than I — his lands are all pawned and pledged, and 
the interest eats up the rents, and is not satisfied, and what 
do you hope to make by meddling in his affairs?" 

"Content yourself, Bucklaw; I know my business,'* re- 
plied Craigengelt. "Besides that his name, and his father's 
services in 1689, will make such an acquisition sound well both 
at Versailles and Saint Germains — you will also please be 
informed, that the Master of Ravenswood is a very different 
kind of young fellow from you. He has parts and address, 
as well as courage and talents, and will present himself abroad 
like a young man of head as well as heart, who knows some- 
thing more than the speed of a horse or the flight of a hawk. 
I have lost credit of late , by bringing over no one that had 
sense to know more than how to imharboura stag, or take 
and reclaim an eyess. The Master has education , sense , and 
penetration." 

''And yet ia not wise enouglo. to ft^^^i^^ ^Jtva \fv^^^ ^\ ^^ 
kidnapper, Craigengelt?" replied l^kie ^omsv^^t m%.\i. ^'-^tsJw 
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don't be angry; you know you will not fight, and so it is 
as well to leaye your hilt in peace and quiet, and tell me 
in sober guise how you drew the Master into your con* 
fidence?" 

"By flattering his love of vengeance , Bucklaw,** answered 
Graigengelt. ^'He has always distrusted me, but I watched 
my time, and struck while his temper was red<hot with the 
sense of insult and of wrong. He goes now to expostulate , as 
be says, and perhaps thinks, with Sir William Ashton. I 
say , tiiat if they meet, and the lawyer puts him to his defence, 
the Master will kill Mm; for he had that sparkle in his eye 
which never deceives you when you would read a man's pur- 
pose. At any rate , he will give liim such a bullying as will 
ber construed into an assault on a privy-councillor; so there 
will be a total breach betwixt him and government; Scotland 
wiU be too hot for him , France will gain him , and we will aU 
set sail together in the French brigL'Espoir, which is hovering 
for us off Eyemouth." 

" Content am I ," said Bucklaw ; " Scotland has little left 
that I care about; and if carrying the Master with us wiU get 
us a better reception in France , why , so be it , a God's name. 
I doubt our own merits will procure us slender preferment; 
and I trust he will send a ball through the Keeper's head be- 
fore he joins us. One or two of these scoundrel statesmen 
should be shot once a-year, just to keep the others on their 
good behaviour." 

" That is very true ," replied Graigengelt ; " and it reminds 
me that I must go and see that our horses have been fed, and 
are in readiness; for, should such deed be done, it will be no 
time for grass to grow beneath their heels." He proceeded as 
far as the door, tiien turned back with a look of earnestness, 
and said to Bucklaw, "Whatever should come of this busi- 
ness , I am sure you will do me the justice to remember, that 
I said nothing to the Master which could imply my aACiea&vQrQL 
to any act of 'violence which he may take mV> \!^ V^*^ V^ 
commit" 
"No, no, not a single word Uke aft<ie«avwv;' t«^^ 
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Bucklaw ; "you know too well the risk belonging to these t 
terrible words, art and part." Then, as if to himself, 
recited the following lines : 

"The dial spoke not, bat it made shrewd signs. 
And pointed full upon the stroke of murder.'* 

"What is that you are talking to yourself? " said Craig€ 
gelt , turning back with some anxiety. 

" Nothing — only two lines I have heard upon the stagi 
replied his companion.*' 

"Bucklaw," said Craigengelt, "I sometimes think y 
should have been a stage-player yourself; all is fancy a 
frolic with you." 

" I have often thought so myself," said Bucklaw. "II 
lieve it would be safer than acting with you in the Fatal Co 
spiracy. But away, play your own part, and look after i 
horses like a groom as you are. A play-actor — a stag 
player I" he repeated to himself; "that would have deserve 
a stab, but that Craigengelt's a coward — And yet I shou 
like the profession well enough — Stay — let me see — ay — 
would come out in Alexander — 

* Thus from the grave I rise to sare my love. 
Draw all your swordu, and quick as lightning move; 
When I rush on, sure none will dare to stay, 
'Tis love commands , and glory leads the way.' " 

As with a voice of thunder, and his hand upon his swor 
Bucklaw repeated the ranting couplets of poor Lee , Craigei 
gelt re-entered with a face of alarm. 

" We are undone , Bucklaw! the Master's led horse has ca 
himself over his halter in the stable, and is dead lame — h 
hackney will be set up with the day's work, and now he has i 
fresh horse; he will never get off." 

"Egad, there will be no moving with the speed of lightnii 
this bout," said Bucklaw, drily. "But stay, you can gv 
lumjrours." 

*^ What! and be taken mysetf ? 1 t^iook -j^xs. for the pp 
P«Rai/' said Craigengelt. 
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"Why," replied Bucklaw, "if the Lord Keeper should have 
met with a mischance, which for my part I cannot suppose, for 
the Master is not the lad to shoot an old and unarmed man 
— but if there should have been a fray at the Castle, you 
are neither art nor part in it, you know, so have nothing to 
fear." 

"True, true," answered the other, with embarrassment; 
"but consider my commission from Saint Germains." 

"Which many men think is a commission of your own 
making, noble captain. Well , if you will not give him your 
horse, why, d — ^n it, he must have mine." 

" Yours ? " said Craigengelt. 

"Ay, mine," repeated Bucklaw, "it shall never be said 
that I agreed to back a gentleman in a little affair of honour, 
and neither helped him on with it nor off from it." 

"You will give him your horse? and have you considered 
the loss?" 

"Loss! why. Grey Gilbert cost me twenty Jacobuses, 
that's true ; but then his hackney is worth something, and his 
Black Moor is worth twice as much were he sound, and I know 
how to handle him. Take a fat sucking mastiff whelp , flay 
and bowel him, stuff the body full of black and grey snails, 
roast a reasonable time, and baste with oil of spikenard, 
saflfron, cinnamon and honey, anoint with the dripping, work- 
ing it in — " 

"Yes, Bucklaw ; but in the meanwhile, before the sprain is 
cured, nay, before the whelp is roasted, you will be caught and 
hung. Depend on it, the chase will be hard after Ravenswood. 
I wish we had made our place of rendezvous nearer to the 
coast." 

" On my faith, then," said Bucklaw, "1 had best go off just 
now, and leave my horse for him — Stay, stay, he comes, I 
hear a horse's feet." 

"Are you sure there is only one I" BaidCjt^^<5?£v%'^\^^'V 
Sear there is a chase; I think I hear tlucee ot iwa ^%)^o^\s^%^- 
getber—Iam sure I hear more horses t\ia.ii o\i^'' 

''Pooh, pooh , it is the wench of t\ie \iO\xse ^iXa.Uwsx^^'^ 
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well in her pattens. By my faith, Captain, you should give op 
both yoiu: captainship and your secret service, tor you areas 
easily scared as a wild-goose. But here comes the Master 
alone, and looking as gloomy as a night in November." 

The Master of Eavenswood entered the room accordingly, 
his doak muffled around him, his arms folded , his looks steni) 
and at the same time dejected. He flung his cloak from him 
as he entered, threw himself upon a chair , and appeared sunk 
in a profound reverie. 

"What has happened? What have you done?" was 
hastily demanded by Craigengelt and Bucklaw in the same 
moment. 

"Nothing," was the short and sullen answer. 

" Nothing? and left us, determined to call the old villain to 
account for all the injuries that you, we, and the country, have 
received at his hand? Have you seen him?" 

"I have," replied the Master of Ravenswood. 

"Seen him? and come away without settling scores 
which have been so long due?" said Bucklaw*, "I would 
not have expected that at the hand of the Master of Raveni- 
wood." 

"No matter what you expected," replied Ravenswood; "it 
is not to you , sir , that I shall be disposed to render any reason 
for my conduct." 

"Patience, Bucklaw," said Craigengelt, interrupting hit 
companion, who seemed about to make an angry reply. " The 
Master has been interrupted in his purpose by some accident; 
but he must excuse the anxious curiosity of friends , who aie 
devoted to his cause like you and me." 

"Friends, Captain Craigengelt!" retorted Ravenswood, 
haughtily ; " I am ignorant what familiarity has passed betwixt 
us to entitle you to use that expression. I think our friendship 
amounts to this , that we agreed to leave Scotland together so 
soon as I should have visited the alienated mansion of my 
fathers, and had an interview mt\i \\a ^x^^^tiX. ^^^^'^^^sasst. — 1 
f^iUnot call bun proprietor." 

'Very true J Master," anav^exedlftxia^^^^ ''^^ ^"^^ 
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thought you had a mind to do something to put your neck in 
jeopardy, Craigie and I very courteously agreed to tarry for 
you, although ours might run some risk in consequence. As 
to Craigie , indeed , it does not very much signify , he had gal- 
lows written on his brow in the hour of his birth; but I should 
not like to discredit my parentage by coming to such an end 
in another man's cause." 

" Gentlemen," said the Master of Kavenswood, " I am sorry 
if I have occasioned you any inconvenience , but I must claim 
the right of judging what is best for my own atfairs, without 
rendering explanations to any one. I have altered my mind, 
and do not design to leave the country this season." 

"Not to leave the country, Master!" exclaimed Craigen- 
gelt. "Not to go over, after all the trouble and expense I 
have incurred — after all the risk of discovery, and the ex- 
pense of demurrage ! " 

"Sir," replied the Master ofRavenswood, "when I designed 
to leave this country in this haste , I made use of your obliging 
oflfer to procure me means of conveyance ; but I do not recollect 
that I pledged myself to go off, if 1 found occasion to alter my 
mind. For your trouble on my account, I am sorry, and I 
thank you; your expense," he added, putting his hand into 
his pocket , " admits a more solid compensation — freight and 
demurrage are matters with which 1 am unacquainted, Captain 
Craigengelt, but take my purse and pay yourself according to 
your own conscience." And accordingly he tendered a purse 
with some gold in it to the soi-disant captain. 

But here Bucklaw interposed in his turn. " Your fingers, 
Craigie, seem to itch for that same piece of green net- work," 
said he ; "but I make my vow to God, that if they offer to close 
upon it, I will chop them off with my whinger. Since the 
Master has changed his mind , I suppose we need stay here no 
longer; but in the first place I beg leave to tell him — " 

" Tell him any thing you will ," said Crai^eTi^<ftV\. ^ '-''Si ^^>a. 
will first allow me to state the inconvemetwiea lo ^V\Ocl\v^^w^ 
e^ose himself by quitting our society , to x^iom'^'ViMs^ ol^Qoft 
ob8taale» to bia remainmg here , and o€ t\xe diffifijvj\\ive^ ^\}wso.^- 
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ing his proper introduction at Versailles and Saint Grermaii 
without the countenance of those who have established usefi 
connections.'* 

" Besides forfeiting the friendship ," said Backlaw , " of i 
least one man of spirit and honour." 

"Gentlemen," said Bavenswoed, "permit me once morel 
assure you, that you have been pleased to attach to our ten 
porary connection more importance than I ever meant that; 
should have. When I repair to foreign courts, I shall not nee 
the introduction of an intriguing advdtiturer, nor is it nf 
cessary for me to set value on the friendship of a hot-heade 
bully." With these words, and without waiting for an answei 
he left the apartment, remounted his horse, and was heard t 
ride off. 

"Mortblieu!" said Captain Craigengelt, "my recruit i 
lost!" 

"Ay, Captain,** saidBucklaw, " the salmon is off with hod 
and all. But I will after him , for I have had more of his inso 
lence than I can well digest.*' 

Craigengelt offered to accompany him; but Bucklaw re 
plied, " No , no, Captain, keep you the cheek of the chimney 
nook till I come back; it*s good sleeping in a haill skin. 

* Little kens the auld wife timt sits by the fire. 
How cauld the wind blaws in hurle-burle swlre.' " 

And singing as he went, he left the apartment. 
CHAPTER YII. 

Now, Billy Bewick, keep good heart, 

And of thy talking let me be; 
But if thon art a man, as I am sure thoa art. 
Come over the dike and fight with me. 

Old Ballad, 

The Master of Kavenswood had mounted the ambliD| 

hackney which he before rode, on finding the accident whidi 

Jiad happened to his led horse , and ,iox \5aa ^xasEaX!* esse ^ wai 

proceeding at a slow pace ftoin.t\ieTo^^\>ea.\«^«x^^\as^^ 

tower of Wolfs Crag whea \ie\ieM:d^^ ^«J^^i^\x\%^\ ^>m 
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r behind him, and, looking back, perceived that he was pursued 
by young Bucklaw, who had been delayed a few minutes in the 
pursuit by the irresistible temptation of giving the hostler at 
the Tod*s Den some recipe for treating the lame horse. This 
brief delay he had made up by hard galloping , and now over- 
took the Master where the road traversed a waste moor. 
"Halt, sir," cried Bucklaw ; "I am no political agent — no 
Captain Craigengelt, whose life is too important to be hazarded 
in defence of his honour. I am Frank Hayston of Bucklaw, 
and no man injures me by word , deed , sign , or look , but he 
must render me an account of it." 

** This is all very well , Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw ," replied 
the Master of Ravenswood , in a tone the most calm and indif- 
ferent; "but I have no quarrel with you, and desire to have 
none. Our roads homeward, as well as our roads through life, 
lie in different directions; there is no occasion for us crossing 
; each other." 

^ "Is there not ? " said Bucklaw, impetuously. * * By Heaven ! 

but I say that there is, though — you called us intriguing 
adventurers." 
n^ "Be correct in your recollection, Mr. Hayston; it was to 

your companion only I applied that epithet, and you know him 
to be no better." 

" And what then? He was my companion for the time , and 
. no man shall insult my companion , right or wrong , while he is 
in my company." 

" Then, Mr. Hayston," replied Ravenswood, with the same 
:; composure, * ' you should choose your society better, or you are 
-: like to have much work in your capacity of their champion. 
T Go home , sir , sleep , and have more reason in your wrath to- 
• morrow." 

"Not so, Master, you have mistaken your man; high airs 
^ and wise saws shall not carry it off thus. Besides, you termed 
> me bully, and you shall retract the word bef ot^ -^^ ^«:c\.r 
-i ^^Taiib, scarcely, " said Ravenswood, " \in\eaa 'jqvjl^^'^ ^Q^a 
if. better reason for thinking myself mistaken \\i«ji'5W3L«t^^^^'^ 
prodndbng." 

^^^rideofLammermoor. ^ 
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" Then, Master," said Bucklaw, ** though I should be 
to offer it to a man of your quality , if you will not justify 
incivility, or retract it, or name a place of meeting, you 
here undergo the hard word and the hard blow." 

"Neither will be necessary," said Kavenswood; " 
satisfied with what I have done to avoid an affair with 
If you are serious, this place will serve as well as another. 

"Dismount, then, and draw," saidBucklaw, setting k 
example. * * 1 always thought and said you were a pretty 
I should be sorry to report you otherwise." 

" You shall have no reason, sir," said Ravenswood, a 
ing , and putting himself into a posture of defence. 

Their swords crossed, and the combat commenced 
great spirit on the part of Bucklaw , who was well aecust 
'to affairs of the kind, and distinguished by address 
dexterity at his weapon. In the present case, howeve 
did not use his skill to advantage ; for, having lost temf 
the cool and contemptuous manner in which the Masi 
Ravenswood had long refused, and at length granted 
satisfaction, and urged by his impatience, he adopte« 
part of an assailant with, inconsiderate eagerness. 
Master, with equal skill, and much greater composure 
mained chiefly on the defensive , and even declined to 
himself of one or two advantages afforded him by the e 
ness of his adversary. At length, in a desperate lunge, ^ 
he followed with an attempt to close, Bucklaw's foot slij 
and he fell on the short grassy turf on which they were figt 
" Take your life , sir ," said the Master of Ravenswood , * 
mend it, if you can." 

"It would be but a cobbled piece of work, I fear," 
Bucklaw, rising slowly, and gathering up his sword, i 
less disconcerted with the issue of the combat than could 
been expected from the impetuosity of his temper. "It 
jou for my life, Master," he pursued. "There is myl 
/ bear no ill-will to you y eitl[iei iox m^ >a^^\\xRjaL ^x ^ciur b 
^FTordmaiiship , " 

The Master looked ateaeoVy aA. \i\m i^x ^xi.\asXasQ 
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extended his hand to him. — "Bucklaw," he said, "you are 
a generous fellow, and I have done you wrong. I heartily 
ask your pardon for the expression which offended you; it 
was hastily and incautiously uttered, and I am convinced it is 
totally misapplied," 

"Are you indeed. Master?" said Bucklaw, his face re- 
suming at once its natural expression of light-hearted care- 
lessness and audacity ; " that is more than I expected of you ; 
for, Master, men say you are not ready to retract your opi- 
nions and your language." 

" Not when I have well considered them ," said the Master. 

" Then you are a little wiser than I am , for I always give 
my friend satisfaction first and explanation afterwards. If 
one of us falls, all accounts are settled; if not, men are never 
so ready for peace as after war. — But what does that bawling 
brat of a boy want?" said Bucklaw. "I wish to Heaven he 
had come a few minutes sooner! and yet it must have been 
ended some time, and perhaps this way is as well as any 
other." 

As he spoke, the boy he mentioned came up, cudgelling 
; an ass , on which he was mounted , to the top of its speed, and 
sending, like one of Ossian's heroes, his voice before him, — 
: " Grentlemcn, -— gentlemen, save yourselves ! for the gudewife 
, bade us tell ye there were folk in her house had taen Captain 
; Craigengelt, and were seeking for Bucklaw, and that ye 
: behoved to ride for it." 

"By my faith , and that's very true , my man ," said Buck- 
law ; " and there's a silver sixpence for your news, and I would 
give any man twice as much would tell me which way I should 
ride." 

"That will I, Bucklaw," said Ravenswood; "ride home 
to Wolfs Crag with me. There ai-e places in the old tower 
where you might lie hid were a thousand men to seek you. 

" But that will bring you into trouble yourself ^Ma!e\fcT\^\!^^ 
uxiless^oQ he in the Jacobite scrape already , it \a a^\.^ wfc^^- 
leae forme to drag you in" 

''J^otawbit'j JiiaFe nothing to fear." 
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" Then 1 will ride with you blithely , for , to say the trul 
I do not know the rendezvous that Craigie was to guide us 
this night; and I am sure that, if he is taken, he will tell i 
the truth of me , and twenty lies of you , in order to save hii 
self from the withie." 

They mounted, and rode off in company according] 
striking off the ordinary road , and holding their way- by wi 
moorish unfrequented paths, with which the gentlemen wc 
well acquainted from the exercise of the chase, but throuj 
which others would have had much difficulty in tracing tbi 
course. They rode for some time in silence, making su 
haste as the condition of Ravenswood's horse permitted, un 
night having gradually closed around them, they discontinu 
their speed , both from the difficulty of discovering their pal 
and from the hope that they were beyond the reach of pursi 
or observation. 

"And now that we have drawn bridle abit," said Buckia 
"I would fain ask you a question , Master." 

" Ask , and welcome ," said Ravenswood, * * but forgive i 
not answering it, unless I think proper." 

" Well , it is simply this ," answered his late antagonist, 
"What, in the name of old Sathan, could make you, w 
stand so highly on your reputation, think for a moment 
drawing up with such a rogue as Craigengelt, and sucli 
scape-grace as folk call Bucklaw?" 

" Simply , because I was desperate , and sought despera 
associates.*' 

"And what made you break off from us at the nearest 
again demanded Bucklaw. 

"Because I had changed my mind," said the Master, "a] 
renounced my enterprise , at least for the present. And n< 
that I have answered your questions fairly and frankly, t 
me what makes you associate with Craigengelt, so mn- 
beneath you both in birth and in spirit?" 

'*In plain terms," answered 'RvwiWa.'^ , ''''\i^^«s>afc \ «a 
fool, who have gambled away my \%.\id VEL^^^^>il\n^ft»» 
-•nd-aimt, IJady Girningtoii, \iaB^Ae».^^«^^^^'^^ 
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tbink, and I could only hope to get something by a change of 
government. Craigie was a sort of gambling acquaintance ; 
he saw my condition; and, as the devil is always at one*8 
elbow, told me fifty lies about his credentials from Versailles, 
and his interest at Saint Germains, promised me a captain's 
commission at Paris , and I have been ass enough to put my 
thumb under his belt. I daresay , by this time , he has told a 
dozen pretty stories of me to the government. And this is 
what I have got by wine, women, and dice, cocks, dogs, 
and horses." 

"Yes, Bucklaw," said the Master, "you have indeed 
nourished in your bosom the snakes that are now stinging 
you." 

"That's home as well as true. Master," replied his com- 
panion ; " but , by your leave , you have nursed in your bosom 
one great goodly snake that has swallowed all the rest , and is 
as sure to devour you as my half dozen are to make a meal on 
all that's left of Bucklaw, which is but what lies between 
bonnet and boot-heel." 

" I must not," answered the Master of Ravenswood, " chal- 
lenge the freedom of speech in which I have set example. 
What, to speak without a metaphor, do you call this mon- 
strous passion , which you charge me with fostering ? " 

"Revenge, my good sir, revenge; which if it be as gen- 
tlemanlike a sin as wine and wassail, with their et cceteras, is 
equally unchristian , and not so bloodless. It is better break- 
ing a parkpale, to watch a doe or damsel, than to shoot an 
old man." 

"I deny the purpose," said the Master of Ravenswood. 

" On my soul, I had no such intention ; I meant but to confront 

; the oppressor ere I left my native land , and upbraid him with 

his tyranny and its consequences. I would have stated my 

wrongs so that they would have shaken his soul within him." 

" Yes ," answered Bucklaw , " and he wo\ild Vi-a.-^^ ^0^%sa^ 
you, and czied help, and then you wo\i\d "Via.-^^ ^"siiiLKa. *Oqa 
soal out ofbim, I suppose. Your veiy \o6^ «adL \si»5sasst 
would bare frightened the old man to dftat\i?' 
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" Consider the provocation," answered Eavenswood 
'^consider the ruin and death procured and caused by his ha 
hearted cruelty — an ancient house destroyed, an affection 
father murdered ! Why , in our old Scottish days , he t 
sat quiet under such wrongs , would have been held neithei 
to back a friend nor face a foe." 

"Well, Master, I am glad to see that the devil deals 
cunningly with other folk as he deals with me 5 for whenevi 
am about to commit any folly , he persuades me it is the m 
necessary, gallant, gentlemanlike thing on earth, and I 
up to saddlegirths in the bog before 1 see that the groun< 
soft. And you. Master, might have turned outamurd- 
homicide , just out of pure respect for your father's memoi 

** yhere is more sense in your language, Bucklaw," repl 
the Master, "than might have been expected from your c 
duct. It is too true, our vices steal upon us in forms 
wardly as fair as those of the demons whom the superstiti 
represent as intriguing with the human race, and are : 
discovered in their native hideousness until we have clasj 
them in our arms." 

" But we may throw them from us, though," said Bucklj 
" and that is what I shall think of doing one of those days, 
that is , when old Lady Gimington dies." 

" Did you ever hear the expression of the English divine 
said Ravenswood — " ' Hell is paved with good intentions' 
as much as to say, they are more often formed than execute 

"Well," replied Bucklaw, "but I will begin this blest 
night, and have determined not to drink above one quart 
wine , unless your claret be of extraordinary quality." 

"You will find little to tempt you at Wolfs Crag," si 
the Master. "I know not that I can promise you more th 
the shelter of my roof; all, and more than all, our stock 
wine and provisions was exhausted at the late occasion." 

" Long may it be ere provision is needed for the like pi 
pose , " answered Bucklaw •, " Wt 7 ou ^\io\i\^\2ka\. ^axsji. wjj t 
Jast£a8katadirge\ there is i\i\\xcVm>i)tL^^.'' 

'' There is m luck , I tbmk , m ^\i».tes^7t \i^\^xi^^ v. 
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said Eavenswood. "But yonder is Wolf's Crag, and whatever 
it still contains is at your service." 

The roar of the sea had long announced their approach to 
the cliffs, on the summit of which, like the nest of some sea- 
eagle, the founder of the fortalice had perched his eyry . The 
pale moon, which had hitherto been contending with flitting 
clouds, now shone out, and gave them a view of the solitary 
and naked tower, situated on a projecting cliff that beetled 
on the German Ocean. On three sides the rock was pre- 
cipitous ; on the fourth , which was that towards the land , it 
had been originally fenced by an artificial ditch and draw- 
bridge, but the latter was broken down and ruinous, and the 
former had been in part filled up , so as to allow passage for a 
horseman into the narrow court-yard , encircled on two sides 
with low offices and stables, partly ruinous, and closed on 
the landward front by a low embattled wall, while the remain- 
ing side of the quadrangle was occupied by the tower itself, 
which, tall and narrow, and built of a greyish stone, stood 
glimmering in the moonlight, like the sheeted spectre of some 
huge giant. A wilder or more disconsolate dwelling , it was 
perhaps difficult to conceive. The sombrous and heavy sound 
of the billows , successively dashing against the rocky beach 
at a profound distance beneath, was to the ear what the 
landscape was to the eye — a symbol of unvaried and mono- 
tonous melancholy , not unmingled with horror. 

Although the night was not far advanced, there was no 
sign of living inhabitant about this forlorn abode , excepting 
that one, and only one, of the narrow and stanchelled windows 
which appeared at irregular heights and distances in the walls 
of the building, shewed a small glinmier of light. 

" There," said Ravenswood, " sits the only male domestic 
that remains to the house of Ravenswood; and it is well that 
he does remain there , since otherwise , we had little hope to 
find either light or fire. But follow me cautiously^ thftxck^.^ 
is narrow^ and admits only one horse in front." 

Jb effect, the path led along a kind oi V^'OonwA , ^V "Oafc 
peninsular extremity of which the towex ^aa ^\\Axa.X.^^^ ^'^ 
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that exclusive attention to strength and securify, in 
ference to every circumstance of convenience , which die 
to the Scottish barons the choice of their situations , as vr 
their style of building. 

By adopting the cautious mode of approach recommc 
by the proprietor of this wild hold, they entered the c 
yard in safety. But it was long ere the efforts of Ravensi 
though loudly exerted by knocking at the low-browe< 
trance, and repeated shouts to Caleb to open the gat< 
admit them, received any answer. 

"The old man must be departed," he began to say, 
fallen into some fit; for the noise I have made would 
waked the seven sleepers." 

At length a timid and hesitating voice replied , — " M 
— Master of Ravenswood, is it you? " 

" Yes, it is I, Caleb ; open the door quickly." 

" But is it you in very blood and body ? For I would 8( 
face fifty deevils as my master's ghaist , or even his wrail 
wherefore, aroint ye, if ye were ten times my master, unle 
come in bodily shape, lith and limb." 

"It is I, you old fool," answered Ravenswood, "inb 
shape, and alive, save that I am half dead with cold." 

The light at the upper window disappeared , and glai 
from loop-hole to loop-hole in slow succession, gave intim; 
that the bearer was in the act of descending , with great 
beration, a winding staircase occupying one of the tu 
which graced the angles of the old tower. The tardine 
his descent extracted some exclamations of impatience 
Ravenswood, and several oaths from his less patient and : 
mercurial companion. Caleb again paused ere he unb< 
the door, and once more asked, if they were men of m 
that demanded entrance at this time of night? 

" Were I near you, you old fool," said Bucklaw, " I w 
give you sufficient proofs of my bodily condition." 

"Open the gate, Caleb," said his master, in a i 

soothing toney partly from. \i\a tg^^t^\o VJsi^ ^sv'carsq^ 

faithfiil seneschal , partly pexViapa \>^e.a^vfi»^ ^^ ^ow.^ 
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ftngcj words would be thrown away, so long as Caleb hac 
a stout iron-denched oaken door betwixt his person and the 
speakers. 

At length Caleb, with a trembling hand, undid the bars, 
opened the heavy door, and stood before them, exhibiting his 
ihin grey hairs, bald forehead, and sharp high features, illu- 
minated by a quivering lamp which he held in one hand, while 
he shaded and protected its flame with the other. The ti- 
morous courteous glance which he threw around him — the 
effect of the partial light upon his white hair and illumined 
features, might have made a good painting ; but our travellers 
were too impatient foi* security against the rising storm, to per- 
mit them to indulge themselves in studying the picturesque. 
"Is it you, my dear master? is it you yourself, indeed?" 
exclaimed the old domestic. ^* I am wae ye suld hae stude 
waiting at your ain gate; but wha wad hae thought o* seeing 
ye sae sune , and a strange gentleman with a — (Here he ex- 
claimed aptirt, as it were, and to some inmate of the tower, in 
a voice not meant to be heard by those in the court — Mysie — 
Mysie, woman! stir for dear life, and get the fire mended; 
take the auld three-legged stool , or ony thing that's readiest 
that will make a lowe.) — I doubt we are but puirly provided, 
10 expecting ye this some months, when doubtless ye wad hae 
>een received conform till your rank, as gude right is; but 
atheless — " 

"Natheless, Caleb,** said the Master, " we must have our 
>rses put up, and ourselves too, the best way we can. I hope 
u are not sorry to see me sooner than you expected?" 
" Sorry , my lord! — I am sure ye sail aye be my lord wi' 
lest folk, as your noble ancestors hae been these three 
idred years , and never asked a whig's leave. Sorry to see 
Lord of Ravenswood at ane o* his ain castles! — (Then 
•n apart to his unseen associate behind the screen — 
le , kill the brood-hen without thinking twice on it% \s^ 
care that come ahint.) — No to say iVIa o\a\i^^^. ^^^- 
' he added, tuming to Bucklaw, ^^\>\it yaa\. ^ ^Xx^^^^ 
Lord ofEavenawood to flee until, — \3lMi.\.\a, t^sA.^*^ f^> 
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but to retreat until in troublous times , like the present , ithm 
it was ill convenient for him to live farther in the country in 
ony of his better and mair prmcipal manors ; but , for JUt 
antiquity, maist folk think that the outside of Wolf s Cragii 
worthy of a large perusal." 

" And you are determined we shall have time to make it," 
said Ravenswood, somewhat amused with the shifts the oH 
man used to detain them without doors , until his confederate 
Mysie had made her preparations within. 

"0, never mind the outside of the house, my good Mend," 
said Bucklaw ; "let's see the inside , and let our horses see the 
stable, that's all." 

* * yes , sir — ay , sir , — unquestionably , sir — my loid 
and ony of his honourable companions — " 

"But our horses , my old friend — our horses ; they will be 
dead- foundered by standing here in the cold after riding hard, 
and mine is too good to be spoiled; therefore, once more, cm 
horses," exclaimed Bucklaw. 

"True — ay — your horses — yes — I will call the 
grooms ; " and sturdily did Caleb roar till the old tower rang 
again, — "John — William — Saunders! — The lads are 
gane out, or sleeping," he observed, after pausing for an 
answer, which he knew that he had no himian chance of i«- 
ceiving. " A' gaes wrang when the Master's out by ; but 1 1i 
take care o' your cattle mysell." 

" I think you had better," said Ravenswood, " otherwise I 
see little chance of their being attended to at all." 

" Whisht, my lord, — whisht, for God's sake," said Calel^ 
in an imploring tone, and apart to his master; "if ye dimia 
regard your ain credit, think on mine; we'll hae hard enengb 
wark to mak a decent night o't, wi' a* the lees I can tell." 

"Well, well, never mind," said his master; "go to the 
stable. There is hay and com, I trust ? " 

" Ou ay , plenty of hay and com; " this was uttered bold(f 
and aloud, and, in a lower tone, ^^ '^^x^ ^%a *QrH\fc\vaX£>£oaa «' 
ait8, and some taits o' meadow -Wy ,\^^ ^'^^ ^^XsvmaSC^ ^ 
"Feiy well," said Ravenswood, \.2toti%VJtv^\«Kv^^s«Bi^^ 
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- domestic's unwilling hand , * * i will shew the stranger up stairs 
^ myself." 

t. "1 canna think o' that, my lord ; — if ye wad but have five 
2' minutes, or ten minutes , or, atmaist, a quarter of an hour's 
patience , and look at the fine moonlight prospect of the Bass 
5 and North-Berwick Law till I sort the horses, I would marshal 
-i ye up , as reason is ye suld be marshalled , your lordship and 
r your honourable visiter. And I hae lockit up the siller candle- 
sticks, and the lamp is not fit — '* 
^ "It will do very well in the meantime," said Ravenswood, 

. ** and you will have no difficulty for want of light in the stable, 
for, if I recollect, half the roof is off." 

"Very true, my lord," replied the trusty adherent, and 

with ready wit instantly added , " and the lazy sclater loons 

^ have never come to put it on a' this while, your lordship." 

. ; " If I were disposed to jest at the calamities of my house," 

said Ravenswood, as he led the way up stairs, "poor old 

Caleb would furnish me with ample means. His passion con- 

X sists in representing things about our miserable menage , not 

1^. as they are, but as, in his opinion, they ought to be ; and, to 

I. say the truth, I have been often Averted with the poor 

"i wretch's expedients to supply what he thought was essential 

for the credit of the family , and his still more generous apo- 

, logies for the want of those articles for which his ingenuity 

could discover no substitute. But though the tower is none of 

the largest, I shall have some trouble without him to find the 

apartment in which there is a fire." 

As he spoke thus , he opened the door of the hall. " Here, 

- at least,'* he said, " there is neither hearth nor harbour." 

Z, It was indeed a scene of desolation. A large vaulted room, 
'' the beams of which, combined like those of Westminster-Hall, 
J were rudely carved at the extremities , remained nearly in the 
situation in which it had been left after the entertainment at 
Allan Lord Ravenswood's funeral. Overturned pitchers^ ^\jl<1 
blackjacks^ andpewterstoups, andftagoiis, «\iS\.^\iRX»!^^'t^^ 
the large oaken table; glasses, those mote ^et\^?k>c^^\»^^- 
amata of conviviality ^ many of which \lad^i^eaNQSL^m^»^t^ 
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sacrificed by the guests in their enthusiastic plec 
vourite toasts, strewed the stone floor with their i 
As for the articles of plate lent for the purpose by f 
kinsfolk, those had been carefully withdrawn so s 
ostentatious display of festivity, equally unneee 
strangely timed, had been made and ended. N* 
short, remained that indicated wealth; all the £ 
those of recent wastefulness , and present desolat 
black cloth hangings, which on the late moumfuJ 
replaced the tattered moth-eaten tapestries , had b 
pulled down, and, dangling from the wall in irregula 
disclosed the rough stone- work of the building , lu 
either by plaster or the chisel. The seats thrown 
left in disorder, intimated the careless confusion - 
concluded the mournful revel. "This room," sai 
wood , holding up the lamp — " this room, Mr. Haj; 
riotous when it should have been sad; it is a just r 
that it should now be sad when it ought to be cheerfi 
They left this disconsolate apartment, and went 
Tjrhere, after opening one or two doors in vain, Ka 
led the way into a little matted anteroom , in whiel 
great joy, they found a tolerable good fire , which I 
some such expedient as Caleb had suggested, hac 
with a reasonable quantity of fuel. Glad at the h( 
more of comfort than the castle had yet seemed 
Bucklaw rubbed his hands heartily over the fire, 
listened with more complacency to the apologies 
Master of Ravenswood offered. "Comfort," he 
cannot provide for you, for I have it not for myi 
long since these walls have known it, if, indeed, 
ever acquainted with it. Shelter and safety, I thi 
promise you." 

"Excellent matters. Master," replied Bucklaw, * 
a mouthful of food and wine , positively all I can r» 
mghV 

''I fear," said theMastex, ^^yoxvi sw?g^«t^*^\»^^ 
I hear the matter in discusaion ^ieXVxsX. ^^^ 
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s :--3?oor Balderston is something deaf, amongst his other accom- 

^'^ jplishments , so that much of what he means should be spoken 

— cudde is overheard by the whole audience, and especially by 

=^ 'ttose £:om whom he is most anxious to conceal his private 

>* suanoeuvres — Hark!" 

in Thejr listened, and heard the old domestic's voice in con- 

p' versation with Mysie to the following effeqt. " Just mak the 

: I 1>est o't , mak the best o't , woman ; it's easy to put a fair face 

>c on ony thing." 

e: "But the auld brood-hen! — she'll be as teugh as bow- 

fs strings and bend leather I " 

r. *'Say ye made a mistake — say ye made a mistake, 

Lo Mysie," replied the faithful seneschal, in a soothing and 

hz tindertoned voice; " ask it a' on yoursell ; never let the credit 

1: o' the house suffer." 

d "But the brood-hen," remonstrated Mysie , — "ou, she's 

E^ sitting some gate aneath the dais in the hall , and I am feared 

*' to gae in the dark for the bogle ; and if I didna see the bogle, 

ci£ I could as ill see the hen , for it's pit mirk , and there's no an- 

Z2r~ other light in the house, save that very blessed lamp whilk the 

tc: Master has in his ain hand. And if I had the hen, she's to pu', 

s and to draw, and to dress ; how can I do that, and them sitting 

2? l>y the only fire we have ? " 

:: "Weel, weel, Mysie," said the butler, "bide ye there a 

wee, and I'll try to get the lamp wiled away frae them." 
u Accordingly, Caleb Balderston entered the apartment, 

r: little aware that so much of his by-play had been audible 
f there. "Well, Caleb, my old friend, is there any chance of 
; ■ supper?" said the Master of Ravenswood. 
'\ *^ Chance of supper, your lordship?" said Caleb, with an 

1\ emphasis of strong scorn at the implied doubt, — "How 

should there be ony question of that, and us in your lordship's 
y house? — Chance of supper, indeed! — But ye'll no be for 
^ hatcher meat? There's walth o' fat poultry, read^ ^\l\3kKti«. 

spit or hrander — The fat capon , Mysiel'' \i^ ^^"^<ei^^ ^-siJ^^^ 
" oat as boldly aa if such a thing had been m e^a\.^\i"c^. ^ 

*' Quite unnecessary,'' said Bucklaw , \v\iO daCTi^^^M^sosafe 
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bound in courtesy to relieve some part of the anxioiu bntleA 
perplexity, "if you have any thing cold, or a mondrf 
bread." 

" The best of bannocks ! " exclaimed Caleb, much reliefei; 
" and for eauld meat , a' that we hae is cauld eneugh , — ho* 
beit maist of the cauld meat and pastry was gientothepdt 
folk after the ceremony of interment, as gude reason w*; 
nevertheless — " 

"Come, Caleb," said the Master of Ravenswood, "Imal 
cut this matter short. This is the young laird of Bucklaw ; b 
is under hiding , and therefore , you know — " 

" He'll be nae nicer than your lordship's honour, I *se wl^ 
rant,*' answered Caleb, cheerfully, with a nod of intelligesee; 
"I am sorry that the gentleman is under distress, butitt 
blithe that he canna say muckle again our house-keeping, h 
1 believe his ain pinches may match ours; — no that wean 
pinched, thank God," he added, retracting the 
which he had made in his first burst of joy, "but nae doubt iM 
are waur aff than we hae been, or suld be. And for eating, - 
what signifies telling a lee? there's just the hinder end of 1i« 
mutton-ham that has been but three times on the table, and 
the nearer the bane the sweeter, as your honours weelkei; 
and — there's the heel of the ewe milk kebbuck, wi' a bit of 
nice butter , and — and — that's a' that's to trust to." And 
with great alacrity he produced his slender stock of pron- 
sions , and placed them with much formality upon a small 
round table betwixt the two gentlemen, who were not detened 
either by the homely quality or limited quantity of the repilt 
from doing it full justice. Caleb in the meanwhile waited 
on them with grave ofiiciousness , as if anxious to make 
up , by his own respectful assiduity , for the want of all other 
attendance. « 

But, alas! how little on such occasions can form , howerer 
anxiously and scrupulously observed , supply the lack of sub- 
stantial fare? Bucklaw, who had ^a^<(^xVY Q^^\&\^^<:Atiside^ 
able portion of the thrice-sacked Yiv\i\.Vya.V«b\si 
demand ale. 
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"I wadna just presume to recommend our ale," said 
Caleb; ^' the maut was ill made , and there was awfu' tiiunner 
last Week; but siccan water as the Tower well has ye'll 
seldom see , Bucklaw, and that I'se engage for.'* 

"But if your ale is bad, you can let us have some wine," 
said Bucklaw , making a grimace at the mention of the pure 
element which Caleb so earnestly recommended. 

"Wine!" answered Caleb, undauntedly, "eneugh of 
wine ; it was but twa days syne — wae's me for the cause — 
there was as much wine drunk in this house as would have 
floated a pinnace. There never was lack of wine at Wolf's 
Crag." 

"Do fetch us some then," said his master, "instead of 
talking about it." And Caleb boldly departed. 

Every expended butt in the old cellar did he set a-tilt , and 
shake with the desperate expectation of collecting enough of 
the grounds of claret to fill the large pewter measure which he 
carried in his hand. Alas! each had been too devoutly 
drained ; and , with all the squeezing and manoeuvring which 
his craft as a butler suggested , he could only collect about 
half a quart that seemed presentable. Still, however, Caleb 
was too good a general to renounce the field without a stra- 
tagem to cover his retreat. He undauntedly threw down an 
empty flagon , as if he had stumbled at the entrance of the 
apartment; called upon Mysie to wipe up the wine that had 
never been spilt, and placing the other vessel on the table, 
hoped there was still enough left for their honours. There 
was indeed ; for even Bucklaw , a sworn friend to the grape, 
found no encouragement to renew his first attack on the 
vintage of Wolf's Crag, but contented himself, however re- 
luctantly, with a draught of fair water. Arrangements were 
now n^a^e for his repose; and as the secret chamber was as- 
signed for this purpose, it furnished Caleb with a first-rate and 
most plausible apology for all deficiencies of furniture^ \i^<i.- 
ding, &c. 

''For wba, " said he , " would have t\io\JL^\. ^i ^'^ ^.^a^x^'^ 
dbaam&r being needed ? it has not been \xaed raic.^ VXsA^xs^fe <3?^ 
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the Gowrie Conspiracy, and I durst never let a womai 
the entrance to it, or your honour %vill allow that it i 
hae been a secret chaumer lang." 

CHAPTER Yin. 

The hearth in hall waa black and dead, 
No board was dight in bower within, 

Nor merry bowl nor welcome bed; 
**Here *8 sorry cheer/* qiioth the Heir of LInne. 

Old Be 

Thb feelings of the prodigal Heir of Linne, as expr< 
that excellent old song, when, after dissipating hit 
fortune, he found himself the deserted inhabitant < 
lonely lodge," might perhaps have some resemblance 1 
of the Master of Bavenswood in his deserted man 
Wolf's Crag. The Master, however, had this advanta 
the spendtlmft in the legend, that if he was in similar d 
he could not impute it to his own imprudence. His 
had been bequeathed to him by his father, and, joine 
high blood , and to a title which the courteous might g 
the churlish withhold at their pleasure , it was the wl 
heritance he had derived from Ws ancestry. 

Perhaps this melancholy, yet consolatory refl 
crossed the mind of the imfortunate young nobleman 
breathing of comfort. Favourable to calm reflection , 
as to the Muses, the morning, while it dispelled the sh 
night, had a composing and sedative effect upon the 
passions by which the Master of Ravenswood had be( 
tated on the preceding day. He now felt himself able 1 
lyse the different feelings by which he was agitatec 
muclLresolved to combat and to subdue them. The mc 
which had arisen calm and bright, gave a pleasant effei 
to the waste moorland view which was seen from the ca 
looking to the landward; and the glorious ocean, < 
vn'th a tbonsajid rippling -waves oi w\n^t^ ^t^^\^^^\ 
other side, in awful yet comiei^atceTi^. m^^^^Vj ^^'^ '^^ 
*h^ Horizon. With such scenes oi wj2to ^viSiXvaiVc:^ ^ 
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lieart sympathizes even in its most disturbed moods, and 
deeds of honoor and virtue are inspired hj their majestic in- 
^nence. 

To seek out Bucklaw in the retreat which he had afforded 
liim was the first occupation of the Master, after he had per- 
formed, with a scrutiny unusually severe, the important task 
of self-examination. "How now, Bucklaw?" was his morn- 
ing's salutation — "how like you the couch in which the 
exiled Earl of Angus once slept in security, when he was pur- 
traied by the full energy of a king's resentment? " 

"Umphl" returned the sleeper awakened; "Ihavelittie 
±0 complain of where so great a man was quartered before me, 
only the mattress was of the hardest, the vault somewhat 
damp , the rats rather more mutinous than I would have ex- 
pected from the state of Caleb's larder; and if there had been 
shatters to that grated window, or a curtain to the bed, I 
should think it , upon the whole , an improvement in your ac- 
oommodations." 

"It is, to be sure, forlorn enough," said the Master, 
looking around the small vault; "but if you will rise and 
leave it, Caleb will endeavour to find you a better breakfast 
than your supper of last night." 

"Pray, let it be no better," said Bucklaw, getting up, 
and endeavouring to dress himself as well as the obscurity of 
the place would permit, — "let it, I say, be no better, if you 
mean me to persevere in my proposed reformation. The very 
recollection of Caleb's beverage has done more to suppress my 
longing to open the day with a morning-draught than twefity 
sermons would have done. And you. Master, have you been 
able to give battle valiantly to your bosom-snake ? You see I 
am in the way of smothering my vipers one by one." 
\ "I have commenced the battie , at least , Bucklaw , and I 
haye had a fair vision of an angel who descended to my as- 
sistance ," replied the Master. 

" Wo 's me ! " said his guest , "no -vibioxl <i«.ii\ ^t^^^H. ^ \«kr 
Je89 mjr aunt, Lady Gimington ^ should \>e\akfe\i«t^^^si'^^ 
timb,' and then it would be the subalauc^i oi \\et Vc©^»^^ 
neBrfdeofLammermoor. ^ 
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rather than the appearance of her phantom that I should co»> 
aider as the support of my good resolutions. But this Mine 
breakfast, Master, — does the deer that is to make thispastf 
run yet on foot , as the ballad has it ? " 

^*I win inquire into that matter," said his entertainer; 
and leaving the apartment, he went in search of Caleb, whom, 
affcer some difficulty, he found in an obscure sort of dungeoiv 
which had been in former times the buttery of the castle. 
Here the old man was employed busily in the doubtful task of 
burnishing a pewter flagon until it should take the hue and 
semblance of silver-plate. *'I think it may do — I think it 
might pass , if they winna bring it ower muckle in the li^t o' 
the window!" were the ejaculations which he muttered from 
time to time, as if to encourage himself in his undertaking, 
when he was interrupted by the voice of his master. " Take 
this,'* said the Master of Ravenswood, "and get what is ne- 
cessary for the family." And with these words he gave to the 
old butler the purse which had on the preceding evening so 
narrowly escaped the fangs of Craigengelt. The old man 
shook his silvery and thin locks , and looked with an expres- 
sion of the most heartfelt anguish at his master as he weighed 
in his hand the slender treasure , and said in a sorrowful voice, 
"And is this a' that^s left?" 

"All that is left at present," said the Maater, affecting 
more cheerfulness than perhaps he really felt, "is just the 
green purse and the wee pickle gowd, as the old song says; 
but we shall do better one day, Caleb." 

" Before that day comes ," said Caleb , " I doubt there will 
be an end of an aidd sang, and an auld serving-man to boot. 
But it disna become me to speak that gate to your honour, 
and you looking sae pale. Tak back the purse, and keep it 
to be making a show before company; for if your honour 
would just ta^ a bidding, and be whiles taking it out afinre 
folk and putting it up again, there's naebody would refuse us 
trust, for a' that's come and gane yet." 

*'Buty Caleb," said the Maato, ^^1 sJqJ\ mtand to leave 
tbiB country very soon , and 1 deaae to ^o tb«im^*^x^^^<top 
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tion of an honest man, learing no debt behind me , at least of 
my^own contracting." 

** And gttde right ye suld gang away as a true man , and so 
ye shall; for auld CaJeb can tak the wyte of whatever is taen 
on for the honse, and then it will be a' just ae man's burden; 
and I will live just as weel in the tolbooth as out of it, and 
the credit of the family will be a' safe and sound." 

The Master endeavoured, in vain, to make Caleb com- 
prehend, that the butler's incurring the responsibility of debts 
in his own person, would rather add to than remove the 
objections which he had to their being contracted. He spoke 
to a premier, too busy in devising ways and means to puzzle 
himself with refuting the arguments oflfered against their 
justice or expediency. 

"There's Eppie Sma'trash will trust us for ale," said 
Caleb to himself; "she has lived a' her life under the family — 
and maybe wi' a soup brandy — I canna say for wine — she 
is but a lone woman, and gets her claret by a runlet at a 
time — but 1 11 work a wee drap out o' her by fair means or 
foul. For doos, there 's the doocot — there will be poultry 
amang the tenants, though Luckie Chimside says she has 
paid the kain twice ower. We '11 mak shift an it like your 
honour — we '11 mak shift — keep your heart abune, for 
the house sail baud its credit as lang as auld Caleb is to the 
fore." 

The entertainment which the old man's exertions of va- 
rious kinds enabled him to present to the young gentlemen 
for three or four days , was certainly of no splendid descrip- 
tion, but it may readily be believed it was set before no 
critical guests; and even the distresses, excuses, evasions, 
and shifts of Caleb , afforded amusement to the young men, 
and added a sort of interest to the scrambling and irregular 
style of their table. They had indeed occasion to seize on 
every circumstance that might serve to diversify ox ^cis^^scL 
time, which othermse passed away solieaTiVy. 

Bucklaw, abut out from his iisual fte\d-«^OTVa «si^ VfS^'^ 
0m>u8€9 bjr the necessity of remaining cou<ie^€i^^^^5^=^'^'^ 
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walls of the castle, became a joyless and uninteresting c( 
panion. When the Master of Eavenswood would no Ion 
fence or play at shovel-board — when he himself had polisl 
to the extremity the coat of his palfrey with brush, currycoi 
and hair-cloth — when he had seen him eat his provenc 
and gently lie down in his stall, he could hardly help envy 
the animars apparent acquiescence in a life so monotone 
"The stupid brute," he said, "thinks neither of the ra 
ground or the hunting-field, or his green paddock atBuckli 
but enjoys himself as comfortably when haltered to the n 
in this ruinous vault, as if he had been foaled in it; am 
who have the freedom of a prisoner at large , to range throi 
the dungeons of this wretched old tower, can hardly, bet^ 
whistling and sleeping, contrive to pass away the hour 
dinner-time." 

And with this disconsolate reflection, he wended hisv 
to the bartizan or battlements of the tower, to watch w 
objects might appear on the distant moor, or to pelt, m 
pebbles and pieces of lime, the sea-mews and cormora 
which established themselves incautiously within the read 
an idle young man. 

Eavenswood , with a mind incalculably deeper and m 
powerful than that of his companion , had his own auxi< 
subjects of reflection, which wrought for him the same i 
happiness that sheer ennui and want of occupation inflic 
on his companion. The first sight of Lucy Ashton had b< 
less impressive than her image proved to be upon reflecti 
As the depth and violence of that revengeful passion, 
which he had been actuated in seeking an interview with 1 
father, began to abate by degrees, he looked back on 
conduct towards the daughter as harsh and uhworthy towa 
a female of rank and beauty. Her looks of grateful acknc 
ledgment, her words of affectionate courtesy, had been 
pelled with something which approached to disdain ; anc 
ibe Master of Eavenswood had sustained wrongs at the ha 
of Sir William Ashton, hia conaciwwift\.o\^VYai\JckS.^ hadb( 
onbandaoiaely resented towards "Vna ^%.\x^\fit. "Wossa 
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its took this turn of self-reproach , the recollection of 
A.sh ton's beautiful features, rendered yet more in- 
ig hj the circumstances in which their meeting had 
place, made an. impression upon his mind at once 
Ig and painful. The sweetness of her voice, the deli- 
f her expressions, the vivid glow of her filial affection^ 
tred his regret at having repulsed her gratitude with 
ss, while, at the same time, they placed before his 
ation a picture of the most seducing sweetness, 
in young Eavenswood's strength of moral feeling and 
de of purpose at once increased the danger of cherishing 
•ecoUections, and the propensity to entertain them, 
resolved as he was to subdue, if possible, the predo- 
3g vice in his charater , he admitted with willingness — 
e summoned up in his imagination, the ideas by which 
i be most powerfully counteracted; and, while he did 
lense of his own harsh conduct towards the daughter of 
my naturally induced him, as if by way of recompense, 
st her with more of grace and beauty than perhaps she 
.ctually claim. 

1 any one at this period told the Master of Ravens- 
that he had so lately vowed vengeance against the 
lineage of him whom he considered, not unjustly, as 
of his father's ruin and death, he might at first have 
d the charge as a foul calumny; yet, upon serious 
imination, he would have been compelled to admit^ 
had, at one period, some foundation in truth, though, 
ing to the present tone of his sentiments , it was difficult 
ive that this had really been the case. 
3re already existed in his bosom two contradictory « 
IS, — a desire to revenge the death of his father, 
3ly qualified by admiration of his enemy's daughter. 
it the former feeling he had struggled, until it seemed 
upon the wane; against the latter k^ w&^^'Cl^t&.^vs^ 
itance, for he did not suspect ita eTAsVjeaa^. 'W^^^Q^ 
':uaUjr the case, was chiefty eviuc^^^yj^^^'^^'^'^^'^ 
atlon to leave Scotland. Yet, t\iwv^«v^R^^^^ 
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puzpose , he remained day after day at WolTs Crag , wiiiioaf 
taking measures for carrying it into execution. It is true, 
that he had written to one or two kinsmen, who resided in « 
distant quarter of Scotland, and particularly to the Marqraf 
of A — , intimating his purpose ; and when pressed upon the 
sul^ect by Bucklaw, he was wont to allege the necessity of 
waiting for their reply, especially tiiat of the Marquis , b^ore 
taking so decisive a measure. 

The Marquis was rich and powerful ; and although he was 
suspected to entertain sentiments unfavourable to the govem- 
mesct established at the Eevolution, he had nevertheless 
address enough to head a party in the Scottish Privy Council, 
connected with the high church faction in England, and 
poweiM enough to menace those to whom the Lord Keepec 
adhered, with a probable subversion of their power. The 
consulting with a personage of such importance was a 
plausible excuse, which Eavenswood used to Buddaw, and 
probably to himself, for continuing his residence at WolTfi 
Crag; saad it was rendered yet more so by a general reporl 
which began to be current, of a probable change of ministera 
and measures in the Scottish administration. These rumours, 
strongly asserted by some, and as resolutely denied by others, 
as their wishes or interest dictated, found their way even to 
the ruinous Tower of Wolf's Crag, chiefly through the medium 
of Caleb the butler, who, among his other excellences, was 
an ardent politician, and seldom made an excursion from 
the old fortress to the neighbouring village of Wolf's-hope, 
without bringing back what tidings were current in the vicinity. 
But if Bucklaw could not oflPer any satisfactory objections 

^ to the delay of the Master in leaving Scotland , he did not the 
less suffer with impatience the staje of inaction to which it 
confined him; and it was only the ascendency which his new 
companion had acquired over him, that induced him to submit 
to a course of life so alien to his habits and inclinations. 
^'¥<m were wont to be thought a stirring active yovng 

f^ow, Mastery'' was his frequent TemoiQatet«»R^\ '-^^^^hese 
jrou aeem determined to live on and on ^Sfefc ^^x^m^^^to^ 
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with ttis trifling difiBerenee, that the wiser venniii chooses a 
lieorntitage where he can find food at least; but as for us, 
CalebU excuses become longer as his diet turns more spare, 
and I lear we shall realize the stories they tell of the sloth, — 
we hwre almost eat up the last green leaf on the plant, and 
liave nothing left for it but to drop from the tree and break 
our necks." 

" Do not fear," said Ravenswood ; " there is a fate watches 
for us , and we too have a stake in the revolution that is now 
impending, and which already has alarmed many a bosom." 

" What fate — what revolution? " inquired his companion. 
** We have had one revolution too much already, I think." 

Bavenswood interrupted him by putting into his hands a 
letter. 

"0," answered Bucklaw, "my dream's out — I thought 
I heard Caleb this morning pressing some unfortunate fellow 
to a drink of cold water, and assuring him it was better for 
his fiijkomach in the morning than ale or brandy." 

"It was my Lord of A — 's courier," said Bavenswood, 
^'who was doomed to experience his ostentatious hospitality, 
which I believe ended in sour beer and herrings — Bead , and 
you will see the news he has brought us." 

"I will as fast as I can," said Bucklaw; " but I am no great 
clerk, nor does his lordship seem to be the first of scribes." 

' The reader will peruse , in a few seconds , by the aid of our 
£riend Ballantyne's types, what took Bucklaw a good half 
hour in perusal, though assisted by the Master of Bavens- 
wood. The tenor was as follows : — 

"jKiV/^i Honourable our Cousin, 

"Our hearty commendations premised, these come to 
assure you of the interest which we take in your welfare , and 
in your purposes towards its augmentation. If we have been 
less active in shewing forth our eflteotive good-will towards 
you than, as a loving kinsman and blood-x^la.^^^^ ^^^'^roS^ 
wiUioglf have desired, we request t\iaX ^QWL-w^Vssa^^iNfe'^^ 
lack of opportunity to shew our good-\\!id\i%> t^qX^o «s^'1 ^»3»-- 
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ness of our will. Touching your resolution to travel in 
parts , as at this time we hold the same little advisabh 
spect that your ill-willers may, according to th6 cu 
such persons, impute motives for your journey, t 
altough we know and believe you to be as clear as on 
yet natheless their words may find credence in place 
the belief in them may much prejudice you, and w] 
should see with more unwillingness and displeasure tl; 
means of remedy. 

*' Having thus, as becometh our kindred, given ^ 
poor mind on the subject of your journeying forth of S< 
we would willingly add reasons of weight, which mij 
terially advantage you and your father's house , the 
determine you to abide at Wolfs Crag, until this 
season shaU be passed over. But what sayeth the j 
verhum sapienti, — a word is more to him that hath 
than a sermon to a fooL And albeit we have written tl 
scroll with our own hand, and are well assured of the 
of our messenger, as him that is many ways bounden to 
so it is, that sliddery ways crave wary walking, and 
may not peril upon paper matters which we would gk 
part to you by word of mouth. Wherefore, it was c 
pose to have prayed you heartily to come to this barre 
land country to kill a stag, and to treat of the mattei 
we are now more painfully inditing to you anent. B 
modity does not serve at present for such our meeting , 
therefore, shall be deferred intil sic time as we ma 
mirth rehearse those things whereof we now keep 
Meantime , we pray you to think that we are , and \ 
be, your good kinsman and well-wisher, waiting 
times of whilk we do , as it were , entertain a twilig 
spect, and appear and hope to be also your eflfectu 
doer. And in which hope we heartily write ourself, 
* * Eight Honourable, 

" Your loving cousin^ 
^^ Given ^m our poor '''' ^ 

JboaseofB—, &c" 
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Superscribed — "For the right honourable, and our ho- 
noured kinsman, the Master of Ravenswood. — These, with 
haste, haste, post haste — ride and run until these be 
deliyered." 

"What think you of this epistle, Bucklaw?" said the 
Master, when his companion had hammered out all the sense, 
and almost all the words of which it consisted. 

*^ Truly, that the Marquis's meaning is as great a riddle 
as his manuscript. He is really in much need of Wit*s Inter- 
preter, or the Complete Letter Writer, and were I you, I 
would send him a copy by the bearer. He writes you very 
kindly to remain wasting your time and your money in this 
yile, stupid, oppressed country, without so much as offering 
you the countenance and shelter of his house. In my opinion, 
he has some scheme in view in which he supposes you can be 
useful, and he wishes to keep you at hand, to make use of 
you when it ripens , reserving the power of turning you adrift, 
should his plot fail in the concoction.'' 

"His plot? — then you suppose it is a treasonable busi- 
ness," answered Itavenswood. 

"What else can it be?"' replied Bucklaw; "the Marquis 
has been long suspected to have an eye to Saint Germains." 

"He shovdd not engage me rashly in such an adventure," 
said Kavenswood ; " when I recollect the times of the first and 
second Charles, and of the last James, truly I see Uttle 
reason , that , as a man or a patriot , I should draw my sword 
for their descendants." 

"Humph!" replied Bucklaw; "so you have set yourself 
down to mourn over the crop-eared dogs, whom honest 
Claver'se treated as they deseryed ? " 

"They first gave the dogs an ill-name, and then hanged 
them," replied Ravenswood. "I hope to see the day when 
justice shall be open to Whig and Tory, and when these nick- 
names shall only be used among coffee-\i.ov3L'&^ ^cXv^va»s»^^^» 
dut and jade are among apple-women, aa e«DX.\««s» ^INS^ 
tpite and rancour. " 
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" Tliajt will not be in our days , Master — the ir(x 
entered too deeply into our sides and our souls/* 

''It frill be, however, one day," replied the Master; ' 
will not always start at these nick-names as at a trui 
sound. As social life is better protected, its comfort 
become too dear to be hazarded without some better r 
than speculative politics." 

"It is fine taUdng," answered Bucklaw; "but my 
10 with the old song , — 

*To tee good corn apon the rigs, 
And a gallowi ballt to hang the Wbiga, 
And the right restored where the right should be, 
O , that is tJie thing that would wanton me.* " 

" Tou may sing as loudly as you will, cantahit vacuui 
answered the Master ; "but I believe the Marquis is too 
at least too wary , to join you in such a burden. I sospe 
alludes to a revolution in the Scottish Privy Council , r 
than in the British kingdoms." 

" , confusion to your state tricks I " exclaimed Bucl 
"your cold calculating manoeuvres, which old gentlem 
wrought nightcaps and furred gowns execute like so i 
games at chess, and displace a treasurer or lord commiss 
as they would take a rook or a pawn. Tennis for my s 
and battle for my earnest! My racket and my sword fo 
playthiBg and bread-winner ! And you , Master , so dee] 
considerate as you would seem, you have that within 
makes the blood boil faster than suits your present humo 
moralizing on political truths. You are one of those wis€ 
who see every thing with great composure till their bio 
up, and then — wo to any one who should put them in ] 
of their own prudential maxims ! " 

" Perhaps," saidRavenswood , " you read me more ri^ 
than I can myself. But to think justly will certainly go i 
length in helping me to act so. But, hark! I hear C 
tolling the dinner-bell." 

" WMeh he always doeamt\i^^ TMyt^^QYvs5Pt<5JVis^ ^gau 
proportion to the meagreueaa oi ^i^l^ Osi^et ^\si^\ife\x 
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loded," said Bncklaw; << as if that infernal clang and jangle, 
which will one day bdng the belfiy down the cliff, could con- 
vert a starved hen into a fat capon, and a blade-bone of 
mutton into a haunch of venison.'* 

"I wish we may be so well off as your worst conjectures 
rannise, Bucklaw, from the extreme solemnity and ceremony 
with which Caleb seems to place on the table that solitary 
covered dish." 

"Uncover, Caleb! uncover, for Heaven's sake!" said 
Bncklaw; "let us have what you can give us without preface 
^Why, it stands well enough, man," he continued, ad- 
<ipessing impatiently the ancient butler , who , without reply, 
^ept shifting the dish, until he had at length placed it with 
im^ematical precision in the very midst of the table. 

"Ahem! sir, ye suld have known before; but his honour 
tbeLairdof Bucklaw is so impatient," answered Caleb, still 
holding the dish with one hand , and the cover with the other, 
With evident reluctance to disclose the contents. 

" But what is it , a God's name — not a pair of clean spurs, 
I hope , in the Border fashion of old times ! " 

'^Abemt ahsun!" reiterated Caleb,, "your honour is 
pleased to be facetious — natheless , I might presume to say 
it was a convenient fashion , and used , as I have heard , in an 
honourable and thriving family. But touching your present 
dimier, Ijudged that this being Saint Magdalene's Eve, who 
was a worthy queen of Scotland in her day, your honours 
might judge it decorous , if not altogether to fast, yet only to 
sustain nature with some slight refection, as ane saulted 
herring or the like." And, uncovering the dish , he displayed 
four of the savoury fishes which he mentioned, adding, in a 
subdued tone, "that they were no just common herring 
neitiier , being every ane melters , and sauted with imoommon 
care by the housekeeper (poor Mysie) for his honour's espe- 
cial use." 

"Out upon all apologies!" said the Master, "let us eat 
theherris^^^ since there is nothing betteT toAi^V'iA. — \s^"V 
beigin to tiunk with jou, Bncklaw, that we w^ e.OTiK«BSsa% 
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the last green leaf, and that, in spite of the Marqais*£ 
tical machinations , we must positively shift camp for w 
forage , without waiting the issue of them." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Ay, and when huntsmen wind the merry horn. 

And from its coveit starts the fearful prey, 

Who, warmM with yoath^s blood in bis swelling veins, 

Would, like a lifeless clod, outstretched lie. 

Shut out from all the fair creation offers? 

Ethwald,Act I, Seen* 

Light meals procure light slumbers; and therefor< 
not surprising, that, considering the fare which Caleb* 
science, or his necessity, assuming, as will some 
happen, that disguise, had assigned to the guests of A 
Crag , tiieir slumbers should have been short. 

In the morning Bucklaw rushed into his host's apar 
with a loud halloo , which might have awaked the dead. 

"Up I up! in the name of Heaven — the hunters ai 
the only piece of sport I have seen this month ; and y* 
here, Master, on a bed that has little to recommend i 
cept that it may be something softer than the stone fl< 
your ancestor's vault." 

"I wish," said Ravenswood, raising his head pee^ 
"you had forborne so early a jest , Mr. Hayston — it is 
no pleasure to lose the very short repose which I ha* 
begun to enjoy, after a night spent in thought upon fc 
far harder than my couch , Bucldaw." 

"Pshaw, pshaw I" replied his guest; "get up — | 
— the hounds are abroad — I have saddled the horses m 
for old Caleb was calling for grooms and lackeys , and 
never have proceeded without two hours* apology , for t] 
sence of men who were a hundred miles off. — Get up , A 
— I Bay the hounds are out — g^t^Jc^ ^1 ^^-^ — t\i^ hunt i 
-^d off ran Bucklaw. 

''And I aaj,'' sud the Toaster, TOm^^Vi^\i ^ '-'- 
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thing can concern me less. Whose hounds come so near 
tons?" 

*'The Honourable Lord Bittlebrains*,'* answered Caleb, 
who had followed the impatient Laird of Bucklaw into hb 
master's bedroom, " and Iruly I ken nae title they have to be 
yowling and howling within the freedoms and immunities of 
your lordship's right of free forestry." 

"Nor I, Caleb," replied Bavenswood, "excepting that 
they have bought both the lands and the right of forestry , and 
may think themselves entitled to exercise tihe rights they have 
paid their money for." 

"It may be sae, my lord," replied Caleb; "but it 's no 
gentleman's deed of them to come here and exercise such like 
right, and your lordship living at your ain castle of Wolfs 
Crag. Lord Bittiebrains would do weel to remember what his 
folk have been." 

"And we what we now are," said the Master, with sup- 
pressed bitterness of feeling. ' ' But reach me my cloak, Caleb, 
and I will indulge Bucklaw with a sight of this chase. It is 
selfish to sacrifice my guest's pleasure to my own." 

"Sacrifice!" echoed Caleb, in a tone which seemed to 
imply the total absurdity of his master making the least con- 
cession in deference to any one — " Sacrifice , indeed ! — but I 
crave your honour's pardon — and whilk doublet is it your 
pleasure to wear ? " 

" Any one you will , Caleb — my wardrobe , I suppose , is • 
not very extensive." 

"Not extensive!" echoed his assistant; "when there is 
the grey and silver that your lordship bestowed on HewHilde- 
brand , your outrider — and the French velvet that went with 
my lord your father — (be gracious to him!) — my lord your 
father's auld wardrobe to the puir friends of the family, — and 
the drap-de-berry — " 

"Which I gave to you, Caleb, and which, I suppose, is 
the only dress we have any chance to come «A., ew.^^N.'^^JCV 
wore yeatexdaj — pray, hand me t\iat, aii!^ ^^l laa \sisst^ 
abouAit" 
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" If your honotv has a fancy ," replied Caleb , •* and doabl- 
less it *s a sad-coloured suit, and you are in mourning — n6?e^ 
theless, I have never tried on the drap -de-berry — ill wad it 
become me — and your honour having no change of claitlu it 
Ihis present — and it *s weel brushed , and as there are leddiei 
down yonder — " 

" Ladies ! " said Ravenswood ; " and what ladies , pray?" 

" What do I ken , your lordship ? ~ looking down at Aem 
from the Warden's Tower, I could but see them glent by wi' 
their bridles ringing, and their feathers fluttering, like the 
court of Elfland." 

"Well, well, Caleb," replied the Master, "help me on 
with my cloak , and hand me my sword-belt. — What clatter 
is that in the court-yard." 

"Just Bucklaw bringing out the horses ," said Caleb, after 
a glance through the window, "as if there werena men eneo^ 
in the castle , or as if I couldna serve the turn of ony o' them 
that are out o' the gate." 

"Alas! Caleb, we should want little, if your ability were 
equal to your will ," replied his master. 

" And I hope your lordship disna want that muckle ," said 
Caleb; "for, considering a' things, I trust we support tiie 
credit of the family as weel as things will permit of, — onlf 
Bucklaw is aye sae frank and sae forward. — And there Ivs 
has brought out your lordship's palfrey, without the aaddle 
being decored wi* the broidered sumpter-clothi and I ooold. 
have brushed it in a minute." 

"It is all very well," said his master, escaping from him, 
and descending the nairow and steep winding staircase, whidi 
led to the court-yard. 

" It may be a* very weel ," said Caleb , somewhat peevish^; 
" but if yomr lordship wad tany a bit , I will tell you what irill 
not be very weel." 

"And what is that?" said Ravenswood , impatiently, bat 
Btopping at the same time. 

*' Why J just that ye Buid speet otstj ^"ecAXfiaDaaiL hame to 
dinner; fori canna mak amt\ieT iaA\.QQ.^i^^X.^«5 ^ ^^^'^w»' 
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i cam ower Backlav wi' Queen Margaret — and, to speak 
trath, if your lordship wad but please to cast yoursell iu the 
way of dining wi' Lord Bittlebrains , I 'se warrand I wad cast 
about brawlyforthe mom; or if, stead o* that, ye wad but 
dine wi' them at the change-hotise , ye might mak your shift 
for the lawing; ye might say ye had forgot your purse — or 
that the carline awed ye rent, and that ye waid allow it in ihe 
aetUement." 

'^ Or any other lie that came uppermost , I suppose? " said 
his master. " Good by , Caleb ; I commend your care for the 
honour of the family." And, throwing himself on his horse, 
he followed Bucklaw, who, at the manifest risk of his neck, 
had begun to gallop down the steep path which led £rom 
ikke tower , as soon as he saw Ravenswood have his foot in the 
«tirrup. 

Caleb Balderston looked anxiously after them, and shook 
his thin grey locks — "And I trust that they will come to*no 
eril — but they have reached the plain , and folk cannot say 
but that the horse are hearty and in spirits." 

Animated by the natural impetuosity and fire of histem* 
per, young Bucklaw rushed on with the careless speed of a whirl- 
wind. Ravenswood was scarce more moderate in his pace, • 
for his was a mind unwillingly roused from contemplative 
inactivity, but which, when once put into motion, acquired 
, « spirit of forcible and violent progression. Neither was his 
eagerness proportioned in all cases to the motive of impulse, 
but might be compared to the speed of a stone , which rushes 
with like fury down the hill , whether it was first put in motion 
by the arm of a giant or the hand of a boy. He felt, there- 
fore, in no ordinary degree, the headlong impulse of the 
chase , a pastime so natural to youth of all ranks , that it seems 
mther to be an inherent passion in our animal nature , which 
levels all differences of rank and education, than an acquired 
habit of rapid exercise. 

The repeated bursts of the Frencli \iOTii , i^XMtt ^ws* *^^a. 
ti^ays used for the encouragement aji^ ^\teift?C\Q»^ ^^ "^ 
hounds— the deep, though distant baym^ oi^iJaft^^^ — '^'^ 
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half-beard cries of the huntsmen — the half-seen fori 
were discoyered, now emerging from glens which cr< 
moor, now sweeping over its surface, now picking t 
where it was impeded by morasses ; and , above all , tfa 
of his own rapid motion, animated the Master of 
wood, at least for the moment, above the recollecti 
more painful nature by which he was surrounded. ' 
thing which recalled him to those unpleasing circun 
was feeling that his horse , notwithstanding all the ad 
which he received from his rider*s knowledge of the 
was unable to keep up with the chase. As he drew I 
up with the bitter feeling, that his poverty exclu 
from the favourite recreation of his forefathers , and 
their sole employment when not engaged in military ; 
he was accosted by a well- mounted stranger, whc 
senred, had kept near him during the earlier pai 
career. 

'* Your horse is blown ,*' said the man, with a comp 
seldom used in a hunting-field. ^^ Might I crave youi 
to make use of mine ? " 

"Sir," saidEavenswood, more surprised than pl< 
such a proposal, "I really do not know how I have 
such a favour at a stranger's hands." 

"Never ask a question about it, Master," saidB 
who , with great unwillingness , had hitherto reined in 
gallant steed, not to outride his host and entertainer, 
the goods the gods provide you, as the great John 
says — or stay — here , my friend , lend me that hors 
you have been puzzled, to rein him up this half hov 
take the devil out of him for you. Now, Master, do 3 
mine , which will carry you like an eagle." 

And throwing the rein of his own horse to the M 
Bavenswood, he sprung upon that which the stranger r< 
to him, and continued his career at full speed. 

" Was ever so thongVitY^ft^ «^ \i%\\v^V' ^^d the 1 
''and you, my friend, Yioyt <iQ\3XdL^cs>3L\x\>sX.\a5a.^ 
horse?" 
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^* The horse ," said the man , '' belongs to a person who will 
make your honour, or any of your honourable friends, most 
welcome to him, flesh and fell.'* 

** And the owner's name is — ? " asked Ravenwood. 
<< Your honour must excuse me, you will learn that from 
faimselfi — If you please to take your friend's horse , and leave 
me yonr galloway, I will meet you after the fall of the stag, 
for I hear they are blowing him at bay." 

**I believe, my Mend, it will be the best way to recover 
youp good horse for you," answered Ravens wood; and 
momiting the nag of his j&iend Bucklaw , he made all the haste 
in his power to the spot where the blast of the horn announced 
that the stag's career was nearly terminated. 

These jovial sounds were intermixed with the huntsmen's 
shouts of " Hyke a Talbot ! Hyke a Teviot ! now, boys, now ! " 
and similar cheering halloos of the olden hunting-field , to 
which the impatient yelling of the hounds , now close on the 
object of their pursuit, gave a lively and imremitting chorus. 
The straggling riders began now to rally towards the scene 
of action, collecting from different points as to a common 
centre. 

Bucklaw kept the start which he had gotten, and arrived 
first at the spot, where the stag, incapable of sustaining a 
more prolonged flight, had turned upon the hounds , and , in 
the hunter's phrase , was at bay. With his stately head bent 
down, his sides white with foam, his eyes strained betwixt 
lage and terror, the hunted animal had now in his turn be- 
come an object of intimidation to his pursuers. The hunters 
came up one by one , and watched an opportunity to assail 
Him with some advantage, which, in such circumstances, can 
only be done with caution. The dogs stood aloof and bayed 
loudly, intimating at once eagerness and fear, and each of 
^^ sportsmen seemed to expect that his comrade would take 
^pon him the perilous task of assaulting and disabling the 
**UmaL The ground, which was a hollow in the common or 
^OOT, afforded little advantage for appxoa.c\i\xi^ >i)ftfe ^\.%% 
'^oobserred,-' and general was the shout, oi Iiimvcl^ ^\iS». 
^^ Bride of Lammermoor. ^ 
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Bucklaw , with the dexterity proper to an accomplished caya- 
lier of the day, sprang from his horse , and dashing Buddenlf 
and swiftly at the stag, brought him to the ground by aciit 
on the hind leg with his short hunting-sword. The pack, 
rushing in upon their disabled enemy, soon ended his painfiil 
struggles, and solemnized his fall with their clamour •<- the 
hunters, with their horns and voices, whooping and blowing 
a mart , or death -note , which resounded far over the UJIows 
of the adjacent ocean. 

The hunstman then withdrew the hounds from the tfarotiled 
stag, and on his knee presented his knife to a fair female fbm, 
on a white palfrey, whose terror or perhaps her compasaioii, 
had till then kept her at some distance. She wore a bladi silk 
riding-mask, which was then a common fashion, as well for 
jpreserving the complexion from sun and rain , as from an idea 
of decorum , which did not permit a lady to appear barefaced 
while engaged in a boisterous sport, and attended by a pro- 
miscuous company. The richness of her dress, however, as 
well as the mettle and form of her palfrey, together with the 
silvan compliment paid to her by the huntsman, pointed her 
out to Bucklaw as the principal person in the field. Jt was not 
without a feeling of pity, approaching even to contempt, that 
this enthusiastic hunter observed her refuse the huntsman's 
knife , presented to her for the purpose of making the first in- 
cision in the stag's breast, and thereby discovering the qualitf 
of the venison. He felt more than half inclined to pay h^ 
compliments to her; but it had been Bucklaw*s misfortone, 
that his habits of life had not rendered him familiarly ac- 
quainted with the higher and better classes of female soeiety, 
so that, with all his natural audacity, he felt sheepish and 
bashful when it became necessary to address a lady of dis- 
tinction. 

Taking unto himself heart of grace, (to use his own phrase,) 

he did at length summon up resolution enough to give the fair 

hantrees good time of the day, and trust that her sport had 

Mosfwered her expectation, liet ansviet^^j^^et^ <iourteonsly 

Mad modestly expressed , ajxd tea^^e^ wccka ^b»JC\Nm^ Na*^ 
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glkllttnt caralkr, whose errploit had terminaied the chase so 
adroitly , when tibe hounds and huntsmen seemed somewhat at 
a stand. 

^' Uds daggers and scabbard, madam," said Bu6klaw, whom 
this observation brought at once upon his own ground , " there 
HI no difficulty or merit in tiiat matter at all , so that a feHdW is 
not too much afraid of having a pair of antlers in his ^t^. 
I have hunted at force Are hundred times, madam; and I 
never yet saw the stag at bay, by land or water, but I durst 
have gone roundly in on him. It is all use and wont , madaifi ; 
and 111 tell yon, madam, for all that, it must be done ^h 
good heed and caution ; and you will do well, madam, to have 
jour hunting-sword both right sharp and double-edged, that 
you may strike either fore-handed or back-handed , as you dee 
reason, for a hart with a buck's horn is a perilous and solne- 
what venomous matter." 

'^ I am afiraid , sit ," said the ;^ oung lady , and her smile tiras 
Bcare'e concealed by her vizard, ''I shall have little usd for 
■ach careful preparatioH.'* 

"But the gentleman says very right for all that , my lady," 
•aid an old huntsman, who had listened toBucklaw's harangue 
with no small edification*, "and I have heard my father say, 
who was a forester at the Cabrach , that a wild boar's gaunch 
is more easily healed than a hurt from the deer's horn , for so 
•ays the old woodman's rhyme, — 

*If tboa be^iutt with horn of hart, it brings thee to thy bier; 
Bat tusk of boar ahall leeches heal — thereof have lesser fear.*" 

"An I might advise ," continued Bucklaw, who was now in 
his element, and desirous of assuming the whole management, 
" as the hounds are surbated and weary , the head of the stag 
should be cabbaged in order to reward them; and if I may 
presume to speak , the huntsman , who is to break up the stag, 
ought to drink to your good ladyship's health a good lusty 
bicker of ale, or a tass of brandy ; for i£ he breaks bMxixi^ ^^r^5^« 
•nt drinking^ the veaiBon will not keep ^eV\?^ 

This very agreeable prescription reccwe^^ ^^ ^ft^^^^^ 
readily believed, all acceptation from t\i€i\i\Kit«.TDasv^ ^\^^ ^ ^ 
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requital, offered toBucklaw the compliment of his knife, tM 
the young lady had declined. This polite proffer ws wfiaM 
by his mistress. 

"I believe, sir/* she said, withdrawing herself fiEonAl 
circle, ''that my father, for whose amusement IiordBitflfr 
brains* hounds have been out to-day, will readily snnadi 
all care of these matters to a gentleman of your experiflDM^ 

Then , bending gracefully from her horse , she wishsdlii 
good morning, and, attended by one or two domestics, 
seemed immediately attached to her service , retired fronil 
scene of action, to whichBucklaw, too much delighted wilkll 
opportunity of displaying his wood-craft to care abontmi 
woman cither, paid little attention; butwassoonstripttolt 
doublet, with tucked-up sleeves, and naked anns np ioA^ 
elbows in blood and grease, slashing, cutting, hacking, 



hewing, with the precision of Sir Tristrem himself, 
wrangling and disputing with all around him concoiK 
nombles, briskets, flankards, and raven-bonea, then\Ml 
terms of the art of hunting, or of butchery, whichererAf 
reader chooses to call it, which are now probably antiqnsiai 
When Kavenswood , who followed a short space behindHl 
friend, saw that the stag had fallen , his temporary ardooril 
the chase gave way to that feeling of reluctimce which he flfr yet 
dured , at encountering in his fallen fortunes the gaxe whettff loa 
of equals or inferiors. He reined up his horse on the topcfi 
gentle eminence , from which he observed the bhsy and pi 
scene beneath him , and heard the whoops of the honti 
gaily mingled with the cry of the dogs , and the neighing 
trampling of the horses. But these jovial sounds fell sadl^' 
the ear of the ruined nobleman. The chase, with all its tHll| the 
of excitations , has ever since feudal times been acconntad 
almost exclusive privilege of the aristocracy, and was 
their chief employment in times of peace. The sense thiAl 
was excluded by his situation from enjoying the silvan ipilttl 
which his rank assigned to Yi\ma%^«^^^vaV'^'c^sc^«jbm^si>fl 
the feeling that new men wete wo^ e;«iTC»Yaj^ \1 ^f^«%3 
tf^iFzw, which had been iealoviaVy Te^exve^Xx^'^aAT 
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Oieir own amusement, while he , the heir of the domain, was 
foin to hold himself at a distance from their party, awakened 
reflections calculated to depress deeply a mind like Ravens- 
irood*s, which was naturally contemplatiye and melancholy. 
Bis pride, however, soon shook off this feeling of dejection, 
ftnd it gave way to impatience upon finding that his volatile 
friend Bucklaw seemed in no hurry to return with his borrowed 
iteed, which Ravenswood, before leaving the field, wished to 
see restored to the obliging owner. As he was about to move 
towards the group of assembled huntsmen, he was joined by a 
horseman, who like himself had kept aloof during the fall of 
the deer. 

This personage seemed stricken in years. He wore a scarlet 
cloak, buttoning high upon his face, and his hat was unlooped 
and slouched, probably byway of defence against the weather. 
EUs horse, a strong and steady palfrey, was calculated for a 
rider who proposed to witness the sport of the day, rather than 
to share it. An attendant waited at some distance, and the 
whole equipment was that of an elderly gentleman of rank and 
fashion. He accosted Ravenswood very politely, but not 
without some embarrassment. 

^^ You seem a gallant young gentleman, sir,*' he said, '^ and 
yet appear as indifferent to this brave sport as if you had my 
load of years on your shoulders." 

"I have followed the sport with more spirit on other oc- 
casions," replied the Master; ^'at present, late events in my 
family must be my apology — and besides," he added, '^ I was 
but indifferently mounted at the beginning of the sport." 

''I think," said the stranger, ''one of my attendants had 
the sense to accommodate your friend with a horse." 

"I was much indebted to his politeness and yours ," replied 
Ravenswood. " My friend is Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw , whom 
I daresay you will be sure to find in the thick oi^Uhe keenest 
sportsmen. He will return your servant's horse , and take my 
pony in exchange — and will add " 'h^ eow^xsAa^ > \a3rKssw^«» 
Worse's bead from the stranger, "b\a^ie»\.w5^Q^^fc^^S^^'*^ 
line for the accommodation.*^ 
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The Master of Bavenswood haying thus eipreued hinuwl^ 
began to move homeward, ?^th the manner of one who bu 
taken leave of his company. But the stranger was not so to Im 
shaken off. He turned his horse at the same time, and rode n 
the same direction so near to the Master, that, without on^ 
riding him, which the formal civility of the time, and then- 
spect due to the stranger's age and recent civility, would bin 
rendered improper, he could not easily escape f^m his cod- 
pany. 

The stranger did not long remain silent. '< This, fheo,* 
he said, '^is the ancient Castle of Wolf s Crag, often mentioaol 
in the Scottish records," looking to the old tower, then dariuo* 
ing under the influence of a stonny doud, that formed iti 
back-ground; for at the distance of a short mile, the Chan 
having been circuitous , had brought the hunters nearly baek 
to the point which they had attained, when Bavenswood and 
Bucklaw had set forward to join them. 

Bavenswood answered this observation with a cold and 
distant assent. 

*^lt was, as I have heard,*' continued the stranger, in- 
abashed by his coldness, ^^ one of the most early possessioDSof 
the honourable family of Bavenswood." 

''Their earliest possession," answered the Master, ''sal 
probably their latest." 

"I — I — I should hope not , sir ," answered the strango^ 
clearing his voice with more than one cough, and making as 
effort to overcome a certaia degree of hesitation, — '^ ScofUuid 
knows what she owes to this ancient family, and remembea 
their frequent and honourable achievements. I have littia 
doubt, that, were it properly represented to her majesty, thU 
so ancient and noble a fanuly were subjected to dilapidation 
— I mean to decay —means might be found, ad re-tBdificandam 
anttquam d^um — " 

'< I will save you the trouble, sir, of discussing this poiil I 
further f'' interrupted the Master ^ h&\ig,htiLy . " I am tiie bar I 
of that unfortunate bouse — 1 am \)cv^^«A\fcT ^'t^^AM^T^am^*!^ % 
And you, sir, whoBeemto\)fta^^Ti>JX^^aTi'^lS»fi2ss«i\^ 
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^tion, must be sensible, that the next mortification after 
>eing unhappy, is the being loaded with undesixed com* 
niseration." 

'^ I beg jour pardon, sir," said the elder horseman — '^I did 
lot know — I am sensible I ought not to have mentioned — 
xothing could be farther from my thoughts than to sup- 
yoae — " 

''There are no apologies necessary, sir," answeredBavens* 
prood , '' for here , I suppose , our roads separate , and I assure 
f ou that we part in perfect equanimity on my side." 

As speaking these words, he directed his horse's head 
towards a narrow causeway, the ancient approach to Wolfs 
Drag, of which it might be truly said, in the words of the Bard 
>f Hope, that 

**Freqoented by few was the grass-coyer'd road, 
Wh«re the hunter of deer and the warrior trode, 
To his hills that encircle the sea." 

But, ere he could disengage himself from his companion, the 
young lady we have already mentioned came up to join the 
stranger, followed by her servants. 

"Daughter,'* said the stranger to the masked damsel, 
"this is the Master of Ravens wood." 

It would have been natural that the gentleman should 
bave replied to this introduction; but there was something in 
tihe graceful form and retiring modesty of the female to whom 
he was thus presented , which not only prevented him frosa 
biquiring to whom , and by whom , the annunciation had been 
made, but which even for the time struck him absolutely 
mute. At this moment the cloud which had long lowered 
ahove the height on which Wolf's Crag is situated, and which 
now, as it advanced, spread itself in darker and denser folds 
both over land and sea, hiding the distant objects, and ob- 
scuring those which were nearer, turning the sea to a leaden 
eompl^on, and the heath to a darker brown, began now^ 
by one or two distant peals , to announce l^e V)s»sA<^s% tkSS^ 
wMebit waa draught \ while two flashes oi\ig\itDMi%iis9^^^^^% 
^b other very chaely, shewed in the ^staai^^ ^^ «t^l ^°°*^' 
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rets of Wolf's Crag, and, more nearly, the rolling Irillowiol 
the ocean, crested suddenly with red and dazzling light 

The horse of the fair huntress shewed symptoms of » 
patience and restivencss, and it became impossible fotitr 
Tcnswood , as a man or a gentleman , to leave her afanqitlfii 
the care of an aged father or her menial attendants. He vn^ 
or believed himself, obliged in courtesy to take hold of kr 
bridle, and assist her in managing the unruly animaL WUl 
he was thus engaged , the old gentleman observed that Ae 
storm seemed to increase — that they were far firom Lorf 

Bittlebrains*, whose guests they were for the present mi 

that he would be obliged to the Master of Ravenswood to poirf 
him the way to the nearest place of refuge from the storm, it 
the same time he cast a wistful and embarrassed look towsrii 
the Tower of Wolf's Crag, which seemed to render it aliBQit 
impossible for the owner to avoid offering an old man andi 
lady, in such an emergency, the temporary use of hishooA 
Indeed , the condition of the young huntress made this oov- 
tesy indispensable; for, in the course of the services which ki 
rendered, he could not but perceive that she trembled miu^ 
and was extremely agitated, from her apprehensions, doiibt' 
less, ofthe coming storm. 

I know not if the Master of Ravenswood shared her tentin, 
but he was not entirely free from something like a similar d»- 
order of nerves , as he observed , " The Tower of WolTs Cnf 
has nothing to offer beyond the shelter of its roof, but if thit 
can be acceptable at such a moment — " he paused , as if ite 
rest ofthe invitation stuck in his throat. But the old gentlA- 
man, his self- constituted companion, did not allow him t» 
recede from the invitation, which he had rather suffered tobi 
implied than directly expressed. 

*' The storm ," said the stranger, ^* must be an apology ftr 

waving ceremony — his daughter's health was weak — she hid 

Buffered much from a recent alarm — he trusted their intmsioB 

OB the Master ofRaven&wood'&\iocr^\\a.\\t^ ^<^\xIdiiotbe«ltQ- 

getber unpardonable m t\ie c«c\wxv«x.«s\r^* ^1 ^^ ^:«afei^— Ni 

^ibUd^a safety must be deaiw to\sMx\ >iJti«si ^i.^«aissB:5 r 
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There was no room to retreat. The Master of Rarenswood 
led the way, continuing to keep hold of the lady's bridle to 
prevent her horse from starting at some unexpected explosion 
of thunder. He was not so bewildered in his own hurried re- 
flections, but that he remarked, that the deadly paleness 
which had occupied her neck and temples , and such of her 
features as the riding-mask left exposed , gave place to a deep 
and rosy sufiPiision-, and he felt with embarrassment that a 
flush was by tacit sympathy excited in his own cheeks. The 
itranger, with watchfidness which he disguised under appre- 
hensions for the safety of his daughter, continued to observe 
the expression of the Master's countenance as they ascended 
the hill to Wolf's Crag. When they stood in front of that 
ancient fortress, Bavenswood's emotions were of a veiy com- 
plicated description; and as he led the way into the rude 
court-yard, and halloo'd to Caleb to give attendance, there 
was a tone of sternness, almost of fierceness, which seemed 
somewhat alien from the courtesies of one who is receiving 
honoured guests. 

Caleb came; and not the paleness of the fair stranger at 
the first approach of the thunder, nor the paleness of any 
other person, in any other circumstances whatever, equalled 
that which overcame the thin cheeks of the disconsolate sene- 
schal , when he beheld this accession of guests to the castle, 
and reflected that the dinner hour was fast approaching. " Is 
he daft ? " he muttered to himself, — " is he clean daft a' the- 
gither, to bring lords and leddies, and a host of folkbehint 
tiiem, and twal-o-clock chappit?" Then approaching the 
Master, he craved pardon for having permitted the rest of his 
people to go out to see the hunt, observing, that ^Hhey wad 
never think of his lordship coming back tUl mirk night, and 
that he dreaded they might play the truant." 

"Silence, Balderston I" said Ravenswood, sternly; "your 
folly is unseasonable. — Sir and madam ," he said, turning to 
his guests , " this old man , and a yet older and more imbecile 
female domestic , form my whole retinue. 0\tt TKi^asA ^It^- 
Aeabingyou are more scantj than even ao m\fe^i«\Afe ^wTOacKafci 
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and a dwelling so dilapidated , might seem to promise yo 
bat, such as thej may chance to be, you may conmuH 
them." 

The elder stranger, struck with the mined and ef 
sayage appearance of the Tower, rendered still more disco 
solate by tiie lowering and gloomy sky, and perhaps not aU 
gether unmoved by the grave and determined voice in whi 
their host addressed them, looked round him anxiously, as 
he half repented the readiness with which he had accepted i 
offered hospitality. But there was now no opportunity of i 
ceding from the situation in which he had placed himself. 

As for Caleb, he was so utterly stunned by his maste 
public and unqualified acknowledgment of the nakedness 
the land , that for two minutes he could only mutter within 1 
hebdomadal beard , which had not felt the razor for six daj 
" He 's daft — clean daft — red wud , and awa wi 't I But d 
hae Caleb Balderston," said he, collecting his powers of i 
vention and resource, "if the family shall lose credit, if I 
were as mad as the seven wise masters ! " He then boldly a 
vanced, and in spite of his master's frowns and impatienc 
gravely asked, "if he should not serve up some slight reft 
tion for the young leddy, and a glass of tokay, or old sack- 
or—" 

" Truce to this ill-timed foolery," said the Master, steml 
— "put the horses into the stable, and interrupt us no mo 
with your absurdities." 

" Your honour's pleasure is to be obeyed aboon a' thingi 
said Caleb; "nevertheless, as for the sack and tokay, whi< 
it is not your noble guests' pleasure to accept — " 

But here the voice of Bucklaw, heard even above the cla 
tering of hoofs and braying of horns with which it mingle 
announced that he was scaUng the pathway to the Tower i 
the head of the greater part of the gallant hunting train. 

"The deil be in me," said Caleb, taking heart in spite' 

this new invasion of Pbili&tmiei^ ^ "\i l\i<^^ ^b&ll beat me ye 

The beUicat ne'er-do-wee\\ — \^"\iTm^ «v3l^ ^i. ^s«ww>M82t3^ ^ "^ 

will expect to find brandy as ^\ft\ity aa ^\«sJ«v.-^^\«t^ vb 
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penning sae absolately tlie case in whilk we stand for the pre- 
tentl Bnt I trow, conld I get rid of thae gaping gowks of 
lunkies that hae won into the court-yard at the back of their 
>etteara, as mony a man gets preferment, I could make a' 
ight yet." 

The measures which he took to execute this dauntless re- 
solution, the reader shall learn in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER X 

With throat ansUked, with blaok lips baked. 

Agape they heard him call ; 
Gramercy they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they had been drinking all I 

CousRiDas's **Rime of Ike AncietU Mariner.** 

Hatbtoh of Bucklaw was one of the thoughtless class who 
lever hesitate between their friend and their jest. When it 
W&8 announced that the principal persons of the chase had 
baken their route towards Wolf's Crag, the huntsmen, as a 
point of ciyility, offered to transfer the venison to that man- 
lion; a proffer which was readily accepted by Bucklaw, who 
bought much of the astonishment which their arrival in full 
body would occasion poor old Caleb Balderston, and very 
little of the dilemma to which he was about to expose his 
Briend the Master, so ill circumstanced to receive such a party. 
But in old Caleb he had to do with a crafty and alert anta- 
gonist , prompt at supplying, upon all emergencies , evasions 
and excuses suitable, as he thought, to the dignity of the 
fomily. 

«< Praise be blest I** said Caleb to himself, "aeleaf of the 
muckle gate has been swung to wi* yestreen's wind, and I 
think I can manage to shut the ither." 

Bat he was desirous , like a prudent governor, at the same 
lime to get lid, if possible, of the internal enemy, in which 
light he considered almost every one who ^at^iA^cnx^^ «c% 
he took measiire$ to exclude those "whom Wievt ^o<s.\ssAxtfy«» 
9w pronounced to he near at hand, lie 'w«i\fc^'» VJtkSst^««fe'* 
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with impatience until his master had shewn his twfo prine^d 
guests into the Tower, and then commenced his operatunt. 

" I think ," he said to the stranger menials , '' that as Aef 
are bringing the stag's head to the castle in all honoury m^ 
who are in-dwellers , should receive them at the gate." 

The unwary grooms had no sooner hurried out , in eoa- 
pliance with this insidious hint , than , one foldin^door of tb 
ancient gate being already closed by the wind, as has bea 
abready intimated, honest Caleb lost no time in shutting fts 
other with a clang, which resounded from donjon Taoltto 
battlement. Having thus secured the pass, he forthwith in- 
dulged the excluded huntsmen in brief parley, from a amil 
projecting window, or shot-hole, through which, in fonns 
days , the warders were wont to reconnoitre those who prt- 
sented themselves before the gates. He gave them to undo- 
stand , in a short and pithy speech , that the gate of the castb 
was never on any account opened during mealtimes — thathii 
honour, the Master of Bavenswood, and some guests of 
quality, had just sat down to dinner — that there was o- 
cellent brandy at the hostler -wife's at Wolf's -hope dom 
below — and he held out some obscure hint that the reckoning 
would be discharged by the Master; but this was uttered in a 
very dubious and oracular strain, for, like Louis XIY., Galsb 
Balderston hesitated to carry finesse so far as direct falie- 
hood, and was content to deceive, if possible, without di- 
rectly lying. 

This annunciation was received with surprise by some, 
with laughter by others, and with dismay by the expelled 
lackeys, who endeavoured to demonstrate that their right of 
re-admission, for the purpose of waiting upon their master and 
mistress , was at least indisputable. But Caleb was not ill a 
humour to understand or admit any distinction. He stuck to 
his original proposition with that dogged, but conyenient 
pertinacity, which is armed against all conviction, and deaf to 
aU reasoning. Bucklaw now came from the rear of the partfi 
and demanded admittaxice in. «i -^ct^ wi^rj \£si^^ '^^so^'^ 
TeBolution of Caleb was unmovaX>\e. 
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**If the king on the throne were at the gate ," he declared, 
^* his ten fingers should never open it contrair to the established 
use and wont of the family of Barenswood, and his duty as 
tiieir head-servant" 

Bucklaw was now extremely incensed, and with more oaths 
and curses than we care to repeat, declared himself most un- 
worthily treated, and demanded peremptorily to speak with 
the master of Bavenswood himself. But to this, also, Caleb 
tamed a deaf ear. 

<<He*8 as soon a bleeze as a tap of tow the lad Bucklaw," 
he said ; *' but the deil of ony master's face he shall see till he 
has sleepit and waken'd on't. He'll ken himsell better the 
mom's morning. It sets the like o'him to be bringing a crew 
of drunken hunters here, when he kens there is but little pre- 
paration to sloken his ain drought." And he disappeared from 
the window, leaving them all to digest their exclusion as they 
best might. 

But another person, of whose presence Caleb, in the anima- 
tion of the debate, was not aware, had listened in silence to its 
progress. This was the principal domestic of the stranger — 
a man of tmst and consequence — the same who, in the 
hunting-field , had accommodated Bucklaw with the use of his 
horse. He was in the stable when Caleb had contrived the 
expulsion of his fellow-servants , and thus avoided sharing the 
same fate from which his personal importance would certainly 
not have otherwise saved him. 

This personage perceived the manoeuvre of Caleb , easily 
appreciated the motive of his conduct, and knowing his 
master's intentions towards the family of Bavenswood, had no 
difficulty as to the line of conduct he ought to adopt. He took 
the place of Caleb (unperceived by the latter) at the post of 
audience which he had just left, and announced to the 
assembled domestics, ^Hhat it was his master's pleasure that 
XfOrd Bittlebrains' retinue and his own should go down to the 
adjacent change-house, and call for w\iat xeix^^taxieQ^a *Ocl^ 
might have occasion for, and he sboiild take ewe X"^ ^^Oas^st^ 
be Ja\ving,** 
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The jolly troop of huntsmen retired from the inhotpftdib 
gate of Wolfs Crag, execrating, as they descended the ita^ 
path- way, the niggard and unworthy dispoaitioii of Hi 
proprietor, and damning, with more than silvan lioenee, faHl 
the castle and its inhabitants. Bucklaw , with many qiialiliBi 
which woold have made him a man of worth and jndgnuBtii 
more favourable circumstances, had been so utterly nei^eotai 
in point of education, that he was apt to think andfad meooA- 
ing to the ideas of the companions of his pleamirei. Tki 
praises which had recently been heaped upon himaelf he flOU' 
trastcd with the general abuse now levelled against B«fa» 
wood — he recalled to his mind the dull and monotOBO* 
days he had spent in the Tower of Wolfs Crag^ compttci 
with the jovialty of his usual life — he felt, with great indif 
nation, his exclusion from the castle, which he conaidani 
as a gross affront , and every mingled feeling led him to fareik 
off the union which he had formed with the Master of Bareni- 
wood. 

On arriving at the change-house of the village of Wotf^ 
hope, he unexpectedly met with an old acquaintance jvk 
alighting from his horse. This was no other than the t«7 
respectable Captain Craigengelt, who inunediately cameip 
to him , and , without appearing to retain any recollection oif 
the indifferent terms on which they had parted, shook him I7 
the hand in the warmest manner possible. A warm giaapoif 
the hand was what Bucklaw could never help returning wiA 
cordiality , and no sooner had Craigengelt felt the preamrt 
of his fingers than he knew the terms on ^diich he stood wi& 
him. 

^' Long life to you, Bucklaw ! " he exclaimed ; ^' there'i lift 
for honest folk in this bad world yet! " 

The Jocobites at this period , with what propriety I kno* 
not, used, it must be noticed, the term of honest m^n aspeefr 
liarly descriptive of their own party. 

**Ay, and for oihexs "bftsv^^^ , \\. «»^^Tw& " ^sAficKodBook- 
/air; "otherways, how came ^om \.q N^\iJcox^\aSis«st.^ ^m^te^ 
Captain?" 
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"Who — I? — I am as free as the wind at Martinmas, 

that pays neither land-rent nor annual; aU is explained — 

all settled with the honest old drivellers yonder of Auld 
J JEteekie — Pooh! pooh! they dared not keep me a week of 
. days in durance. A certain person has better friends among 
' them than yoa wot of, and can serve a friend when it is least 
. fikely." 

^ "Pshaw!" answered Hayston, who perfectly knew and 

J thoroughly despised the character of this man , " none of your 
■ m ^osging gibberish — tell me truly, are you at liberty and in 
B^ safety?" 

■ "Free and safe as a whig bailie on the causeway of his own 
j^ borough , or a canting Presbyterian minister in his own pulpit 
^ — and I came to tell you that you need not remain in hiding 
^ «ny longer.'* 

^ "Then I suppose you call yourself my friend, Captain 
g Craigengeh?" saidBucklaw. 

"Friend?" replied Craigengelt, "my cock of the pit? . 
-^ why, I am the very Achates, man, as I have heard scholars 

aay — hand and glove — bark and tree — thine to life and 
^ death!" 

"I'll try that in a moment," answered Bucklaw. "Thou 

art never without money , however thou comest by it. Lend 
jj me two pieces to wash the dust out of these honest fellows' 

throats in the first place, and then — " 
^ **Two pieces? twenty are at thy service, my lad — and 
^ twenty to back them." 

"Ay — say you so?" said Bucklaw, pausing, for his 

natural penetration led him to suspect some extraordinary 
• motive lay couched under such an excess of generosity. 

"Craigengelt, you are either an honest fellow in right good 
r 1 earnest, and I scarce know how to believe that — or you are 
. : pleverer than I took you for , and I scarce know how to believe 
' that either." 

Qi " X'wn rCempechepas Vauire^^ said Craigeii^'S^X., ^'' Vs?a.^^ai^ 

^ try^—thegold 18 good aa ever Yf^A^ei^^^,^ ^ >J1.A 

Be put a quantity of gold piecea into 'Bue^siv^^^^*'"^ 
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which he thrast into his pocket without either 
looking at them, only observing, ^^that he ws 
stanced that ho most enlist, though the deyil o£BBred the pM» 
moneys" and then turning to the huntsmen , he called M^ 
^' Glome along, my lads — aU is at my cost.** 

' ^ Long life to Bucklaw 1 " shouted the men of the ehaiSi 

*< And confusion to him that takes his share of tiieqpa^ 
and leaves tho hunters as dry as a drumhead," added aaotlu^ 
by way of corollary. 

*<The house of Ravenswood was ance a gnde and • 
honourable house in this land ," said an old man, '* bat it'sW 
its credit this day, and the Master has shewn himaelf no bettar 
than a greedy cullion." 

And with this conclusion, which was unanimonaly agnti 
to by all who heard it, they rushed tumultuously into thohooM 
of entertainment, where they revelled till a late hour. TW 
jovial temper of Bucklaw seldom permitted him to benieeii 
the choice of his associates; and on the present occanfi^ 
when his joyous debauch received additional zest fiomtkt 
intervention of an unusual space of sobriety, and ahnoit 
abstinence, he was as happy in leading the revels, as if Ui 
comrades had been sons of princes. Craigengelt had his cm 
purposes, in fooling him up to the top of his bent ; and havivg 
some low humour, much impudence, and the power of singinK 
a good song, understanding besides thoroughly the dispositki 
of 'his regained associate, he readily succeeded in inyolvisg 
him bumper-deep in the festivity of the meeting. 

A very different scene was in the meantime passing in tin 
Tower of Wolfs Crag. When the master of Ravenswood bft 
the court-yard, too much busied with his own perplexed reflee- 
tions to pay attention to the manoeuvre of Caleb , he ushered 
his guests into the great hall of the castle. 

The indefatigable Balderston, who , from choice or hsi&t 
worked on from morning to night, had, by degrees, detied 
this desolate apartment oi t\i<^ <:x^i^\]L&^^T^\k.<!k q€ the funenl l| 
baoqnet, and restored it to aom^ ox^et. ^xsit ^^^. ^jSlXshw ^> 
^d labour in dispoang to aeLVMita.^^VXi^^XJO^^i'SxMT^^ 
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^ Temained, could remove the dark and disconsolate appearance 
of tboee ancient and disfomished walls. The narrow windows, 
_ flanked by deep indentures into the wall, seemed formed 
^_ xatber to exclude than to admit the cheerful light; and the 
heavy and gloomy appearance of the thunder-8%^ added still 
■ farther to the obscurity. 
^^ As Ravenswood , with the grace of a gallant of that period, 
^ bat not without a certain stiffness aud embarrassment of 
■" ^ maimer, handed the young lady to the upper end of the apart- 
ment, her father remained standing more near to the door, as 
" if about to disengage himself from his hat and cloak. At this 
^ mmnent the dang of the portal was heard, a sound at which 
^^ the stranger started, stepped hastily to the window, and 
^ looked with an air of alarm at Kavenswood , when he saw that 
"^ the gate of the court was shut, and his domestics excluded. 
** "You have nothing to fear, sir," said Eavenswood, 
?^ gravely; "this roof retains the means of giving protection, 
^** though not welcome. Methinks," he added, " it is time that I 
^ should know who they are that have thus highly honoured my 
5* ruined dwelling?" 

^ ■ The young lady remained silent and motionless, and the 
_ ^ father, to whom the question was more directly addressed, 
^-* aeemed in the situation of a performer who has ventured to 
. ^ take upon himself a part which he finds himself unable to 
^ ^ present, and who comes to a pause when it is most to be ex- 
^F^ pected that he should speak. While he endeavoured to cover 
^'*'' bis embarrassment witii the exterior ceremonials of a well- 
• . bred demeanour , it was obvious , that in making his bow , one 
*^- foot shuffled forward, as if to advance — the other backward, 
^5*2 •* ^ "^^ tlie purpose of escape — and as he undid the cape of 
*^".lii8 coat, and raised his beaver from his face, his fingers 
^^*^ fumbled as if the one had been linked with rusted iron , or the 
. ; other had weighed equal with a stone of lead. The darkness 
^.^: of the sky seemed to increase, as if to supply the want of thoaQ 
^riOittfflings which he laid aside with aucb ev\^evi\. x^svs^asafc^ 
.. ^he impatience of Eavenswood increased a\ao m^xoi^'st^a^ 
' to the delay of the stranger, and be a^^eat^^ ^.^ ^^xcv-syB-^ 
The Bride of Lammcrmoor. ^ 
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nndcr agitation , though probably irom a very different 
He laboured to restraiu his desire to speak, while the stranger} 
to all appearance, was at a loss for words to express what he 
felt it necessary to say. At length Ravcnswood's impatience 
broke the bounds he had imposed upon it 

"I perceive," he said, "that Sir William AshtonisiD- 
willing to announce himself in the Castle of Wolfs Crag.** 

"I had hoped it wuo unnecessary," said the Lord KeepOi 
relieved from his silence, as a spectre by the voice of lie 
exorcist; "and I am obliged to you. Master ofKavenswood, 
for breaking the ice at once , where circumstances — mihap]rf 
circumstances , let me call them — rendered self-introductki 
peculiarly awkward." 

"And am I not then," said the Master of RaveDSwood, 
gravely, "to consider the honour of this visit as purely •^ 
cidental?" 

"Let us distinguish a little," said the Keeper, assmniq 
an appearance of ease which perhaps his heart was a stranger 
to; "this is an honour which I have eagerly desired for soae 
time, but which 1 might never have obtained, save for tk 
accident of the storm. My daughter and I are alike grateftl 
for this opportunity of tlianking the brave man , to whom she 
owes her life and I mine." 

The hatred whicli divided the great families in the feodi 
times had lost little of its bitterness , though it no longer et 
pressed itself in deeds of open violence. Not the feelinip 
which Eavenswood had begun to entertain towards Luey 
Ashton, not the hospitality due to his guests, were aUe 
entirely to subdue, though they warmly combated, the decf 
passions which arose within him, at beholding his father's fbi 
standing in the hall of the family of which he had in a grot 
measure accelerated the ruin. His looks glanced from tk 
father to the daughter with an irresolution , of which Sir W^ 
liam Ashton did not think it proper to await the condfukiL 
He bad now disembarrasaed >D.Vms^\i Q,i Vi\^ TY^vo^^-dress , lai 
walking up to his daug\ilw , \ie \«v^v^ ^^ ^w^^^as:^^ 
mask. 
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"Lucy , my love ," he said, raising her and leading her to- 
wards Bavenswood , " lay aside your mask , and let us express > 
our gratitude to the Master openly and barefaced." 

"If he wiU condescend to accept it," was all that Lucy 
uttered; but in a tone so sweetly modulated, and which 
seemed to imply at once a feeling and a forgiving of the cold 
reception to which they were exposed, that, coming from a 
creature so innocent and so beautiful, her words cut Bavens- 
wood to the very heart for his harshness. He muttered some- 
thing of surprise, something of confusion, and ending with a 
warm and eager expression of his happiness at being able to 
afford her shelter under his roof, he saluted her, as the cere- 
monial of the time enjoined upon such occasions. Their 
< cheeks had touched and were withdrawn from each other — 
^ Bavenswood had not quitted the hand which he had taken in 
kindly courtesy — a blush , which attached more consequence 
^ by far than was usual to such ceremony, still mantled on Lucy 
:^ Ashton's beautiful cheek, when the apartment was suddenly 
^ illuminated by a flash of lightning, which seemed absolutely 
; to swallow the darkness of the haU. Every object might have 
3- been for an instant seen distinctly. The slight and half- 
t rinking form of Lucy Ashton, the well-proportioned and 
stately figure of Bavenswood, his dark features, and the fiery, 
gj yet irresolute expression of his eyes, — the old arms and 
^ scutcheons which hung on the walls of the apartment, were for 
^ an instant distinctly visible to the Keeper by a strong red 
^ brilliant glare of light. Its disappearance was almost in- 
^ stantly followed by a burst of thunder, for the storm-cloud 
^ was veiy near the castle; and the peal was so sudden and 
,j dreadful, that the old tower rocked to its foundation, and 
j^ every inmate concluded it was falling upon them. The soot, 
w which had not been disturbed , for centuries , showered down 
:j the huge tunnelled chimneys — lime and dust flew in clouds 
^ from the wall ; and, whether the lightning had actually strs^sis. 
^ the castle^ or whether, through tbe violeiit eci^<c^v&'^^«v^L q*1 *^ifc 
^ air, several heavy stones were bulled feoro. ^^ Ts^oiv^^^scas^ 
battlements into the roaring seabeneatl:!. \t tsc^^^ ^^^^ ^"^ 
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the ancient founder of the castle were bestriding the th 
storm, and proclaiming his displeasure at the reconciUa 
his descendant with the enemy of his house. 

The consternation was general , and it required the 
of both the Lord Keeper ajod Bavenswood to keep Luc 
fainting. ThuA was the Master a second time engaged 
most delicata and dangerous of all tasks, thiat of aS 
support to a beautiful and helpless being , who^ as se^i 
in a similar situation, had already become a favourite 
imagination , both when awake and when sliunbering. 
Genius of the House really condemned a uBion betwj 
Master and his fair guest, the means by which he exj. 
his sentiments were as unhappily chosen as if be had 
mere mortal. The train of little attentions , absolutely 
sary to soothe the young lady*a mind , and aid her ii 
posing her spirits, necessarily threw the Master of B 
wood into such an intercourse with her father , as w 
culated, for the moment at least, to break down the ] 
of feudal enmilty which divided them. To es^ress 1 
churlishly, or even coldly, towards an old man^ 
daughter (and such a daughter) lay before them, overpc 
with natural terror — and all this under his own roof 
thing was impossible; and by the time that Lucy, exten 
hand to each, was able to thank them for their kindnea 
Master felt that his sentiments of hostility towards th* 
Keeper were by no means those most predovQin^q^ 
bosom. 

The weather, her state of health, theabseitceofher 
dants, all prevented the possibility of Lucy Ashton reo 
her journey to Bittlebrains-House, which was fall five 
distant; and the Master of Bavenswood could not b 
common courtesy, offer the shelter of his roof for the i 
the day and for the night But a flush of less soft expr( 
a look much more habitual to his features, resumes 
dominance when he mendoned ho^ m^^\iVj he was pr< 
for the entertainment of his gwesta. 

^^Do not mention deWieiicvea ,'' «»^^^ 'Cafe^jsst!^ 
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eager to interrapt him and prevent his resuming an alarming 
topic; "you are preparing to set out for the Continent, and 
your house is probably for the present unfurnished. All this 
we understand; but if you mention inconvenience, you will 
oblige us to seek accommodations in the hamlet." 

As the Master of Eavenswood was about to reply , the door 
of the haU opened , and Caleb Balderston rushed in. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Let them have meat enough, woman — half a ben; 
There be old rotten pilchards — put them ofif too; 
'Tis but a little new anointing of them, 
And a strong onion, that confounds the savour. 

Love's Pilgrimage. 

The thunderbolt, which had stunned all who were within 
hearing of it, had only served to awaken the bold and in- 
ventive genius of the flower of Majors Domo. Almost before 
the clatter had ceased, and while there was yet scarce an 
assurance whether the castle was standing or fisdling, Caleb 
szclaimed, "Heavens be praised! — tiiis comes to hand like 
khe bowl .of a pint-stoup.*' He then barred the kitchen door 
n the face of the Lord Keeper's servant, whom he perceived 
returning from the party at the gate, and muttering, "How 
;he deil cam he in? — but deil may care — Mysie , what are ye 
(itting shaking and greeting in the chimney-neuk for ? Come 
lere — or stay where ye are, and skirl as loud as ye can — it 's 
i' ye 're gude for — I say, ye auld deevil, skirl — skirl — 
ouder — louder , woman ^ gar the gentles hear ye in the ha' 
— I have heard ye as far off as the Bass for a less matter. 
Vnd stay — down wi' that crockery — " 

And with a sweeping blow, he threw down from a shelf 
ome articles of pewter and earthenware. He exalted his 
'oice amid the clatter, shouting and roaring in a manner 
^hich changed Mysie's hysterical terrors of ih& '^xoA^x Vs&^i^ 
ears that her old fellow-servant was gone ^\%\x«jcX.^^ '•''^^^ 
as dung down a' the bits o* pigs, too — AiXi^ otl^ ^Ciksv^;^'^ 
idleU to hand a soup milk — and lift liaa «i^V\.\. \)aft\iaJ^^.^^^^ 
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that was for the Master's dinner. Mercy save us, 
man's gaen clean and clear wud wi' the thunner ! " 

"Hand your tongue, ye b — !" said Caleb, ii 
petuouB and overbearing triumph of successful inven 
provided now — dinner and a' thing — the thunner 
in a clap of a hand ! " 

"Puir man, he's muckle astray," saidMysie, I 
him with a mixture of pity and alarm; "I wish he 
come hame to himsell again." 

"Here, ye auld doited deevil," said Caleb, still e: 
his extrication from a dilemma which had seemed ins 
able; "keep the strange man out of the kitchen — j 
thunner came down the chimney, and spoiled the b< 
ye ever dressed — beef — bacon — kid — lark — ] 
wild fowl — venison , and what not. Lay it on tl 
never mind expenses. I '11 awa up to the ha' — ma 
confusion ye can — but be sure ye keep out the sti 
vant." 

With these charges to his ally, Caleb posted up t 
but stopping to reconnoitre through an aperture , wl 
for the convenience of many a domestic in success 
made in the door, and perceiving the situation of Misi 
he had prudence enough to make a pause, both to a 
ing to her alarm, and in order to secure attenti( 
account of the disastrous effects of the thunder. 

But when he perceived that the lady was recove 
heard the conversation turn upon the accommoda 
refreshment which the castle afforded, he thought i 
burst into the room in the manner announced in 
chapter. 

" Wull a wins! — wull a wins! — such a misfc 
befa' the House of Eavenswood , and I to live to see it 

"What is the matter, Caleb?" said his master, &< 
alarmed in his turn ; " has any part of the castle faller 

"Castle fa'an? — na' but t\ie a\3A,ft' ^ iai ^t\., ^\AVJti<^« 

come right down the kitchenAMmm, ^t^^ ^^ ^v 

fyiagr here awa, there a^a, Ai!ite l\ieX.^vteL ^^ ^ 
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lands'— and wi' brave guests of honour and quality to enter- 
tain" — a low bow here to Sir William Ashton and his 
Slighter — " and naething left in the house fit to present for 
<Jumer — or for supper either , for aught that I can see ! " 
"I verily believe you, Caleb," said Ravenswood , drily. 
Balderston here turned to his master a half-upbraiding, 
half-imploring countenance, and edged towards him as he 
^©peated, "Itwasnae great matter of preparation; but just 
Something added to your honour's ordinary course of fare — 
petty cover, as they say at the Louvre — three courses and the 
6^t" 

"Keep your intolerable nonsense to yourself, you old 
*Ool!" said Ravenswood, mortified at his officiousness, yet 
^ot knowing how to contradict him, without the risk of giving 
*^^e to scenes yet more ridiculous. 

Caleb saw his advantage, and resolved to improve it. But 
^^^t, observing that the Lord Keeper's servant entered the 
^J)artment, and spoke apart with his master, he took the 
^^jne opportunity to whisper a few words into Ravenswood's 
^Hr — "Haud your tongue, for Heaven's sake, sur — if it's 
^^y pleasure to hazard my soul in telling lees for the honour of , 
^^e family , it's nae business o' yours — and if ye let me gang 
^^ quietly, I'se be moderate in my banquet; but if ye con- 
"^acQct me , deil but I dress ye a dinner fit for a duke ! " 

Ravenswood, in fact, thought it would be best to let his 

Officious butler run on, who proceeded to enumerate upon his 

"fingers, — "No muckle provision — might hae served four 

persons of honour, — first course , capons in white broth — 

^ast kid — bacon with reverence, — second course , roasted 

Xeveret — butter crabs — a veal florentine, — third course, 

l)lack-cock — it's black enough now wi' the sute — plumdamas 

— a tart — a flam — and some nonsense sweet things, and 

comfits — and that's a'," he said seeing the impatience of his 

master; "that's just a' was o't — forby the apples and pears." 

Miss Ashton had by degrees gathered her spirits , so far as 

to paj" Bome attention to what was going oii\ 201^ c^i%^W\Si% 

tie restrained impatience of Ravenswood, eoiv\x^'&\ft.^ ^w>Sa. 
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the peculiar determination of manner with which Caleb de 
tailed his imaginary banquet, the whole stmck her asi 
ridicnlous, that, despite every effort to the contraiy, A 
burst into a fit of incontroUable laughter, in wliich she vi 
joined by her father, though with more moderation, as 
finally by the Master of Eavcnswood himself, though em 
scions that the jest was at his own expense. Their miitli- 
for a scene which we read with little emotion often appeK 
extremely ludicrous to the spectators — made the old nd 
ring again. They ceased — they renewed — they ceased- 
they renewed again their shouts of laughter! Caleb, in A 
meantime, stood his ground with a grave, angry, andseon 
fill dignity, which greatly enhanced the ridicule of the sceM 
and the mirth of the spectators. 

At length, when the voices, and nearly the strength o 
the laughers, were exhausted, he exclaimed, with to] 
little ceremony, '^The deil^s in the gentles! they breakfti 
sae lordly, that the loss of the best dinner ever cookpt 
fingers to, makes them as meny as if it were the best jeesti 
a' George Buchanan. If there was as little in your honooo 
wames, as there is in Caleb Balderston^s , less caicklingwid 
serve ye on sic a gravaminous subject." 

Caleb's blunt expression of resentment again awakened ftt 
mirth of the company, which , by the way, he regardedarf 
only as an aggression upon the dignity of the faimly, but* 
special contempt of the eloquence with which he himself M 
summed up the extent of their supposed losses ; — *< a deseap- 
tion of a dinner," as he said afterwards to Mysie , '^ that trii 
hae made a fa* man hungry, and them to sit thete laiigl4| 
atit!'» 

'^ But," said Miss Ashton, composing her countenaaoetfj 
well as she could, "are all these delicacies so totally destro^j 
that no scrap can be collected ?" 

"Collected, my leddy! what wad ye collect out < 
sute and the ass? Ye may %2xs% ^ormi '^Q'Qiey^^ «B^.\s«kii ^ 
our kitchen — the coo\anaid^si^i\v^^«a^5S^Mv^«n»^— "^^^ 
iven lying a' about— \>eei — e^^oi^, «iA ^f?t&&fc\s<sS 
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florentine and flams ^ bacon, wi' reverence, and a' fhe sweet 
eonfections and whim-whams? ye*ll see them a', my leddy — 
that is," said he, correcting himself, "ye'll no see ony of 
tiiem now, for the cook has soopit them up , as was weel her ' 
part; bnt ye'll see the white broth where it was spilt I put 
my fingers in it, and it tastes as like sour*milk as ony thing 
^; if that isna the effect of thunner, I kenna what is. — 
This gentleman here couldna but hear the clash of our haill 
dishes , china and silver thegither ? " 

The Lord Keeper's domestic , though a statesman's atten- 
dant, and of course trained to command his countenance upon 
all occasions, was somewhat discomposed by this appeal , to 
which he only answered by a bow. 

"I think, Mr. Butler," said the Lord Keeper, who began 
to be afraid lest the prolongation of this scene should at length 
displease Ravenswood, — "I think, that were you to retire 
witii my servant Lockhard — he has travelled, and is quite 
ftccostomed to accidents and contingencies of every kind , and 
I hope betwixt you , you may find out some mode of supply at 
ftis emergency." 

"His honour kens ," — said Caleb, who, however hopeless 
of himself of accomplishing what was desirable , would , like 
the high-spirited elephant, rather have died in the effort, 
than brooked the aid of a brother in commission, — "his 
honour kens weel I need nae counsellor, when the honour of 
the house is concerned." 

"I should be unjust if I denied it , Caleb ," said his master \ 
'but your art lies chiefly in making apologies, upon which 
^e can no more dine, than upon the bill of fare of our thunder- 
blasted dinner. Now, possibly, Mr. Lockhard's talent may 
^sist in finding some substitute for that , which certainly is 
iot , and has in all probability never been." 

" Your honour is pleased to be facetious," said Caleb, " but 
' am sure, that for the warst, for a walk as far as Wolf's-hope, 
'. could dine forty men , — no that the folk there deserve youx 
vsmota^B custom. They hae been ill advised Vn ^% \si«.\XAT ^H. 
w dttty-egga and butter , I winna deny tliat;' 
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"Do go consult together," said the Master, "go dowi 
the village, and do the best you can. We must not let 
guests remain without refreshment, to save the honour c 
ruined family. And here, Caleb — take my purse; I beli 
that will prove your best ally." 

"Purse? purse, indeed?" quoth Caleb, indignai 
flinging out of the room, — "what suld I do wi' y 
honour's purse, on your ain grund? I trust we are no to } 
forourain?" 

The servants left the hall; and the door was no soo; 
shut, than the Lord Keeper began to apologize for 
rudeness of his mirth ; and Lucy to hope she had given 
pain or offence to the kind-hearted faithfiil old man. 

"Caleb and I must both learn, madam, to undergo ^ 
good humour, or at least with patience, the ridicule wh 
everywhere attaches itself to poverty." 

"You do yourself injustice. Master of Ravenswood, on 
word of honour," answered his elder guest. "I believ 
know more of your affairs than you do yourself, and I h 
to shew you, that I am interested in them; and that- 
short, that your prospects are better than you apprehe 
In the meantime, I can conceive nothing so respectable, 
the spirit which rises above misfortune, and prefers honours 
privations to debt or dependence." 

Whether from fear of offending the delicacy, or awaken 
the pride of the Master, the Lord Keeper made these allusi 
with an appearance of fearful and hesitating reserve, i 
seemed to be afraid that he was intruding too far, in ventur 
to touch, however lightly , upon such a topic , even when 
Master had led to it. In short, he appeared atoncepusl 
on by his desire of appearing friendly, and held back by 
fear of intrusion. It was no wonder that the Master of Have 
wood , little acquainted as he then was with life , should hi 
given this consummate courtier credit for more sincerity tl 
was probably to be found in a score of his cast. He answei 
however J with reserve , that \ift N?aa \tA^\.^^\q ^^\^<Ji mij 
^A/ak well of him; and, apo\og\2.msto\3^^e9»\&^V^\^ 
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hall, in order to make such arrangements for their entertain- 
ment as circumstances admitted. 

Upon consulting with the old Mysie , the accommodations 
forthe night were easily completed, as indeed they admitted 
of little choice. The Master surrendered his apartment for the 
Qse of Miss Ashton, and Mysie, (once a person of consequence,) 
dressed in a black satin gown which had belonged of yore to 
the Master's grandmother, and had figured in the court-balls 
of Henrietta Maria, went to attend her as lady's maid. He 
next inquired after Bucklaw, and understanding he was at 
the change-house with the huntsmen and some companions, 
he desired Caleb to call there, and acquaint him how he was 
circumstanced at Wolfs Crag — to intimate to him that it 
would be most convenient if he could find a bed in the hamlet, 
*8 the elder guest must necessarily be quartered in the secret 
chamber, the only spare bedroom which could be made fit to 
receive him. The Master saw no hardship in passing the 
iiightby the hall-fire, wrapt in. his campaign-cloak; and to 
Scottish domestics of the day, even of the highest rank , nay, 
to young men of family or fashion, on any pinch, clean straw, 
or a dry hay-loft , was always held good night-quarters. 

For the rest, Lockhard had his master's orders to bring 
some venison from the inn , and Caleb was to trust to his wits 
for the honour of his family. The Master, indeed, a second 
time held out his purse; but, as it was in sight of the strange 
servant, th^ butler thought himself obliged to decline what 
Jds fingers itched to clutch. " Couldna he hae slippit it gently 
into my hand?" said Caleb — "but his honour will never 
learn how to bear himsell in siccan cases." 

Mysie, in the meantime, according to a uniform custom 
in remote places in Scotland, offered the strangers the produce 
of her little dairy, "while better meat was getting ready." 
And according to another custom, not yet wholly in desuetude, 
as the storm was now drifting off to leeward, the Master car- 
ried the Keeper to the top of his highest tower to admire a 
wide and waste extent of view , and to " weary ioiAiY^ ^cafiCkKt? 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

"Now dame/* qaoth he, " Je vons dis sans dootet 

Had I noaght of a capon bat the liver. 

And of your white bread noaght bat a shiver. 

And after that a roaated plgge^s head, 

(But I no wold for me no beast were dead,) 

Then had I with you homely safferaonce/' 

Chavcxr, Sumn&r''M Mt* 

It was not without some secret misgiyings that GaMf< 
out upon his exploratory expedition. In fact, itwasattende 
with a treble difficulty. He dared not tell his master i 
ofiPence which he had that morning given to Bucklaw (just fi 
the honour of the family) — he dared not acknowledge he li« 
been too hasty in refusing the purse — and, thirdly, he Wi 
somewhat apprehensive of unpleasant consequences upon h 
meeting Hayston under the impression of an afiront, m 
probably by this time under the influence also of no smi 
quantity of brandy. 

Caleb, to do him justice, was as bold as any lion where <9 
honour of the family of Ravenswood was concerned; but li 
was that considerate valour which does not delight in ram 
cessary risks. This, however, was a secondary consideratio: 
the main point was to veil the indigence of the house-keep^ 
at the castle, and to make good his vaunt of the cheer whii 
his resources could procure, without Lockhard's assistant 
and without supplies from his master. This was as prime 
point of honour with him , as with the generous elephant wi 
whom we have already compared him, who, being ot< 
tasked, broke his skull through the desperate exertions whi< 
he made to discharge his duty, when he perceived they we 
bringing up another to his assistance. 

The village which they now approached had frequest 
afforded the distressed butler resources upon similar erne 
gencies: but his relations with it had been of late nm* 
altered. 

It was a little hamlet w\^eVi aVncs^^^^ ^wi^VSckfe^vieoi 
creek formed by the discharge oi at atasSWstQ^VoSui^^^N 
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fMi4 was bidden &om the castle, to which it had been in former 
twies an appendage, bj the intervention of the shoulder of a 
1«U forming a projecting headland. It was called Wolf s-hope, 
{L 0, Wolf's Haven) and the few inhabitants gained a pre- 
CAiioiis subsistence by manning two or three fishing-boats in 
tte herring season , and smuggling gin and brandy during the 
iniiter months. They paid a kind of hereditary respect to the 
Lords of Eavenswood; but, in the difficulties of the family, 
ll^Ost of the inhabitants of Wolf 's^hope had contrived to get 
Im-rights^ to their little possessions, their huts, kail-yards, 
and rights of commonty , so that they were emancipated from 
tiie chains of feudal dependence, and free from the various 
exactions with which, under every possible pretext, or without 
9»y pretext at all, the Scottish landlords of the period, them- 
selves in great poverty, were wont to harass their still poorer 
t^imts at will. They might be , on the whole , termed inde- 
pendent, a circumstance peculiarly galling to Caleb, who had 
been wont to exercise over them the same sweeping authority 
in levying contributions which was exercised in former times 
IQ England, when "the royal purveyors, sallying forth from 
under the Gothic portcullis to purchase provisions with power 
aad iMrerogative, instead of money , brought home the plunder 
of an hundred markets, and all that could be seized from a 
flying and hiding country, and deposited their spoil in an 
hundred caverns." ** 

Caleb loved the memory and resented the downfall of that 
authority, which mimicked, on a petty scale, the grand con- 
tributions exacted by the feudal sovereigns. And as he fondly 
flattered himself that the awful rule and right supremacy 
which assigned to the Barons of Eavenswood the first and 
most effective interest in all productions of nature within five 
miles of their castle, only slumbered, and was not departed 
for ever, he used every now and then to give the recollection 

* That if, absolute rights of property for the payment of a sum 
annaally, which is usually a trifle In such cases as are alluded to in the 
text. * 

** Barkt'a Speech on EoonomiceX Beform. — Vfoika, -^oV. V\V» ^.Wi* 
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of the inhabitants a little jog by some petty ezactioii. Tbfiie 
were at first submitted to , with more or less readiness, by tlie 
inhabitants of the hamlet; for they had been so long used to 
consider the wants of the Baron and his family as having a 
title to be preferred to their own, that their actnal indepen- 
dence did not convey to them an immediate sense of freedom. 
They resembled a man that has been long fettered, who, even 
at liberty, feels, in imagination, the grasp of the handcoii 
still binding his wrists. But the exercise of freedom is quiek^ 
followed with the natural consciousness of its immunities, u 
the enlarged prisoner, by the free use of his limbs, soon 
dispels the cramped feeling they had acquired when bound. 

The inhabitants of Wolf's-hope began to grumble, to 
resist, and at length positively to refuse compliance wi& 
the exactions of Caleb Balderston. It was in vain he reminded 
them, that when the eleventh Lord Ravenswood , called the 
Skipper, from his delight in naval matters, had encouraged 
the trade of their port by building the pier, (a bulwark of 
stones rudely piled together,) which protected the fishuig^ 
boats from the weather , it had been matter of understanding, 
that he was to have the first stone of butter after the calving 
of every cow within the barony, and the first egg, thence 
called the Monday's eggy laid by every hen on every Monday 
in the year. 

The feuars heard and scratched their heads, coughed, 
sneezed, and being pressed for answer, rejoiped vdth one 
voice, "They could not say;" — the universal refuge of a 
Scottish peasant, when passed to admit a claim wMchbis 
conscience owns, or perhaps his feelings, and his interest 
inclines him to deny. , 

Caleb, however, furnished the notables of WoITs-hope 
with a note of the requisition of butter and eggs, which he 
claimed as arrears of the aforesaid subsidy, or kindly aid, 
payable as above mentioned; and having intimated that he 
would not be averse to compound the same for goods or 
monejr, if it was inconvenieiit \» ^exa.\.Q ^^^ mkmd^ left 
tbem, OB be hoped, to debate tVemo^^ oi ^^^^^^va^^^TasuScv's 
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for ihat purpose. On the contrary, they met with a deter- 
mined purpose of resisting the exaction, and were only un- 
decided as to the mode of grounding their opposition, when 
the cooper, a very important person on a fishing station , and 
one of the Conscript Tathers of the village , observed, * * That 
flieir hens had caickled mony a day for the Lords of Ravens- 
wood, and it was time they suld caickle for those that gave 
fhem roosts and barley." An unanimous grin intimated the 
assent of the assembly. "And," continued the orator, "if 
it's your wull, FU just tak a step as far as Dunse for Davie 
Dingwall the writer, that's come frae the North to settle 
amang us, and he'll pit this job to rights, I'se warrant him." 

A day was accordingly fixed for holding a grand palaver at 
Wolf's-hope on the subject of Caleb's requisitions, and he was 
invited to attend at the hamlet for that purpose. 

He went with open hands and empty stomach , trusting to 
fill the one on his master's account , and the other on his own 
score, at ^e expense of the feuars of Wolf's-hope. But, 
death to his hopes! as he entered the eastern end of the 
Btraggling village, the awful form of Davie Dingwall, a sly, 
diy, hard-fisted, shrewd country attorney , who had ab-eady 
acted against the family of Ravenswood , and was a principal 
agent of Sir William Ashton, trotted in at the western ex- 
tremity , bestriding a leathern portmanteau stuffed with the 
feu-charters of the hamlet , and hoping he had not kept Mr. 
Balderston waiting, "as he was instructed and fully em- 
powered to pay or receive, compound or compensate, and, in 
6ne, to ag^* as accords , respecting all mutual and unsettled 
claims whatsoever, belonging or competent to the Honourable 
Edgar Ravenswood, commonly called the Master of Ravens- 
nrood — " 

"The Right Honourable Edgar Lord Ravenswood,^' said 
Caleb, with great emphasis; for, though conscious he had 
little chance of advantage in the conflict to ensue, he was 
resolved not to sacrifice one jot of honour. "Lord Ravens- 
wood, then," said the man of business: " we diaWiicA. a^"KctsX 

* /. ^. To act aa may be neceaaary and legal , a 8coU\»Yv\wn \k\i\«A^» 
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with 70U about titles of courtesy — commonly called liWrd 
Bavenswood , or Master of Ravenswood, heritable proprietor 
of the lands and barony of Wolf's Crag, on the one part, and 
to John Whitefish and others, feuars in the town of Wolfs- 
hope, within the barony aforesaid, on the other part." 

Caleb was conscious, from sad experience, that he would 
wage a very different strife with this mercenary champioB, 
than with the individual feuars themselves, upon whose old 
recollections, predilections, and habits of thinking, hemig^ 
have wrought by an hundred indirect arguments , to which 
their deputy-representative was totally insensible. The issue 
of the debate proved the reality of his apprehensions. It WM 
in vain he strained his eloquence and ingenuity, and collected 
into one mass all arguments arising from antique custom and 
hereditary respect, from the good deeds done by the Lord of 
Ravenswood to the community of Wolf 's-hope in former days, 
and from what might be expected from them in future. The 
writer stuck to the contents of his feu-charters — he could not 
see it — 'twas not in the bond. And when Caleb, determined 
to try what a little spirit would do, deprecated the conse- 
quences of liOrd Ravenswood's withdrawing his protection 
from the burgh , and even hinted at his using active meaaores 
of resentment, the man of law sneered in his face. 

"His clients," he said, "had determined to do the best 
they could for their own town, and he thought Lord Ravens- 
wood, since he was a lord, might have enough to do to look 
after his own castle. As to any threats of stouthrief oppres- 
sion, by rule of thumb , or via facti, as the law termed it, he 
would have Mr. Balderston recollect, that new times were not 
as old times — that they lived on the south of the Forth, and 
far from the Highlands — that his clients thought they were 
able to protect themselves; but should they find themselves 
mistaken, they would apply to the government for the pro- 
tection of a corporal and four red-coats, who," said Mr. 
I>ing'wall, with a grin, "would be perfectly able so secure 
tbem against Lord Ravenswood, «a^d ^Vl that he or his fol- 
Jowers could do by the strong \iaiid'' 
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If Caleb could have concentrated all the lightnings of 
aristocracy in his eye , to have struck dead this contemner of 
allegiance and privilege, he would have lanched them at his 
head, without respect to the consequences. As it was, he was 
compelled to turn his course backward to the castle; and 
there he remained for full half a day invisible and inaccessible 
even to Mysie, sequestered in his own peculiar dungeon, 
where he sat burnishing a single pewter-plate , and whistling 
Maggy Lauder six hours without intermission. 

The issue of this unfortunate requisition had shut against 
Caleb all resources which could bftderived from Wolf's-hope 
and its purlieus, the El Dorado, or Peru, from which, in all 
former cases of exigence, he had been able to extract some 
assistance. He had, indeed, in a manner vowed that the deil 
should have him , if ever he put the print of his foot within its 
causeway again. He had hitherto kept his word ; and, strange 
bo tell, this secession had, as he intended, in some degree, the 
sflfect of a punishment upon the refractory feuars. Mr. 
Balderston had been a person in their eyes connected with a 
superior order of beings , whose presence used to grace their 
Little festivities, whose advice they found useful on many oc- 
casions, and whose communications gave a sort of credit to 
their village. The place, they acknowledged, "didnalook 
ELS it used to do , and should do , since Mr. Caleb keepit the 
castle sae closely — but doubtless, touching the eggs and 
butter, it was a most unreasonable demand, as Mr. Dingwall 
had justly made manifest." 

Thus stood matters betwixt the parties, when the old 
butler , though it was gall and wormwood to him , found him- 
self obliged either to acknowledge before a strange man of 
quality, and, what was much worse, before that stranger's 
servant, the total inability of Wolfs Crag to produce a dinner, 
or he must trust to the compassion of the feuars of Wolf's- 
hope. It was a dreadful degradation, but necessity waa 
equally imperious and lawless. With thea^ ie^xi^^V^ ^\&Rxfe^ 
the street of the village. 

WilliDg to shake himself from hia coto^^ltCyo^ ^"a* ^'^^ovi.^* 
2^fi Bride of Lamtnermoor. ^ 
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possible, he directed Mr. Lockhard to Luckie SmaHndlii 
change-house, where a din, proceeding from the rerebtf 
Bucklaw, Craigengelt, and their party, sounded half-w^ 
down the street, while the red glare fix)m the windoiroi» 
powered the grey twilight which was now settling down, ol 
glimmered against a parcel of old tubs, kegs, and ban^ 
piled up in the cooper's yard, on the other side of the way. 

"If you, Mr. Lockhard," said the old butler to his ( 
panion, "will be pleased to step to the change-house ti 
that light comes from, and where, as I judge, theyareiof 
singing *Cauld Kail in Aberdeen,' ye may do your mastflA 
errand about the venison , and I will do mine about BuckM 
bed , as I return frae getting the rest of the vivers. — It*i« 
that the vension is actually needfu'," he added, detainisgli 
colleague by the button, "to make up the dinner; but, »• 
compliment to the hunters, ye ken — and, Mr. liockhad 
if they offer ye a drink o' yill, or a cup o' wine, or agliBii^ 
brandy, yc'll be a wise man to take it, in case the thutf 
should hac soured ours at the castle, — whilk is owermaeUi 
to be dreaded." 

He then permitted Lockhard to depart; and with M 
heavy as lead , and yet far lighter than his heart , stepped* 
through the unequal street of the straggling village, nrf 
tating on whom he ought to make his first attack. Itf 
necessary he should find some one , with whom old ackBO*- 
ledged greatness should weigh more than recent indepa- 
dcnce, and to whom his application might appear an i^rf 
high dignity, relenting at once and soothing. But he ood 
not recollect an inhabitant of a mind so constructed. "0» 
kail is like to be cauld enough too," he reflected, as At 
chorus of Cauld Kail in Aberdeen again reached his e 
The minister — he had got his presentation from the lateki^ 
but they had quarreled about teinds 5 — the brewster's wift^ 
she had trusted long — and the biU was aye scored up;jr-^ 
unless the dignity of tTae iaxcoV^ ^Vox^^^ucXxvsi^i^^KwsjQa^ 
would be a sin to distress a V\^o^ Nfwsv^w. '^B.^jpaa -^^^i 
^We— but, on the other iiaiid, tioxi^ ^^>aL.^ \»\i^> 
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Willing, to stand his friend upon the present occasion, than 
Oibbie Girder, the man of tubs and barrels ah-eady mentioned, 
who had headed the insurrection in the matter of the egg and 
butt^ subsidy. — "But a' comes o' taking folk on the right 
, ■• side, I trow," quoth Caleb to himself; "and I had ance the 
ill hap to say he was but a Johnny Newcome in our town, and 
the carle bore the family an ill will ever since. But he married 
a bonny young quean, Jean Lightbody, auld Lightbody's 
daughter, him that was in the steading of Loup-the-Dyke, — 
and auld Light-body was married himsell to Marion, that 
was about my lady in the family forty years syne — I hae had 
".mony a day*s daffing wi' Jean's mither, and they say she 
bides on wi' them — the carle has Jacobuses and Georgiuses 
baith , an ane could get at them — and sure I am , it 's doing 
him an honour him or his never deserved at our hand , the 
ungracious sumph ; and if he loses by us a'thegither , he is 
e*en cheap o't, he can spare it brawly." 

Shaking off irresolution , therefore , and turning at once 
upon his heel, Caleb walked hastily back to the cooper's 
house , lifted the latch without ceremony, and , in ^ moment, 
found himself behind the kalian, or partition, from which 
position he could, himself unseen , reconnoitre the interior of 
the but, or kitchen apartment, of the mansion. 

Reverse of the sad menage at the Castle of Wolf's Crag, 
41 bickering fire roared up the cooper's chimney. His wife on 
4he one side, in her pearlings and pudding sleeves^ put the 
*- last finishing touch to her holiday's apparel , while she con- 
. ' lemplated a very handsome and good-humoured face in a 
:.^ broken mirror, raised upon the bink (the shelves on which the 
;;- plates are disposed) for her special accommodation. Her 
^. . mother, old Luckie Loup-the-Dyke, "a canty carline" as 
l^ was within twenty miles of her, according to the unanimous 
-leport of the cummers, or gossips, sat by the fire in the full 
" glory of a grogram gown , lammer beads , and a cle«.w ^<i^Vw^t- 
aony, whiffing a snug pipe of tobacco , and ^^xx^^xVoJvi^^^^^ 
Sfi^ft^ a^airs of the kitchen. For — sig\it mot^ voJte^e.'sXx^^ "^^ 
^e anxious heart and craving entrails oi tVe de^^ow^^^^ 
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seneschal, than either buxom dane or canty cummer— 
bubbled>on the aforesaid bickering fire, a huge pot, or 
cauldron, steaming with beef and brewis; while be 
revolved two spits, turned each by one of the coope 
prentices, seated in the opposite comers of the chimne 
one loaded with a quarter of mutton, while the otb 
graced with a fat goose and a brace of wild ducks. Th 
and scent of such a land of plenty almost wholly ov( 
the drooping spirits of Caleb. He turned , for a mo 
space, to reconnoitre the ben, or parlour end of the 
and there saw a sight scarce less affecting to his feelu 
a large round table, covered for ten or twelve persons, c 
(according to his own favourite term) with napery as w 
snow; grand flagons of pewter, intermixed with one 
silver cups, containing, as was probable, somethings 
the brilliancy of their outward appearance ; clean trei 
cutty spoons, knives and forks, sharp, burnished 
prompt for action, which lay all displayed as for an es 
festival. 

"The devil's in the pedling tub-coopering carle!' 
tered Caleb, in all the envy of astonishment; "it 's a 
to see the like o' them gusting their gabs at sic a rate, 
if some o' that gude cheer does not find its way to 1 
Crag this night, my name is not Caleb Balderston." 

So resolving, he entered the apartment, and, 
courteous greeting, saluted both the mother and the dau 
Wolf's Crag was the court of the barony, Caleb prin 
nister at Wolf's Crag; and it has ever been remarked 
though the masculine subject who pays the taxes, som< 
growls at the courtiers by whom they are imposed, th 
courtiers continue , nevertheless, welcome to the fairs< 
whom they furnish the newest small -talk and the ei 
fashions. Both the dames were, therefore, at once 
old Caleb's neck , setting up their throats together by t 
welcome. 

''Ajr, sirs, Mr.Baldetstoii, au^V^^vaiwv.'^ — ^^j 
you 13 gude for sair een — ait doNvn— sv\. ^o-^ro.— ^jJafe ^^ 
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blithe to see you — ye nar saw him sae cadgy in your 
t we are to christen our bit wean the night , as ye will 
rd, and dollibtless ye will stay and see the ordinance. — 
I killed a wether, and ane o' our lads has been out wi' 
at the moss — ye used to like wild-fowl.'* 

— na — gudewife ," said Caleb , "I just keekit in to 
joy, and I wad be glad to hae spoken wi'the gudeman, 
moving, as if to go away. 

e ne'er a fit ye's gang," said the elder dame, laughing 
ding him fast , with a freedom which belonged to their 
uaintance; "wha kens what ill it may bring to the 
■ye owerlook it ii^that gate?" 

t I'm in a preceese hurry, gudewife," said the butler, 
5 himself to be dragged to a seat without much 
ce ; " and as to eating" — for he observed the mistress 
welling bustling about to place a trencher for him — 

eating — lack-a-day, we are just killed up yonder 
ag frae morning to night — it 's shamefii* epicurism; 
.t's what we hae gotten frae the English pock- 
;s." 

ut — never mind the English pock-puddings," said 
Lightbody; "try our puddings, Mr. Balderston — 

black pudding and white-hass — try whilk ye like 

ith gude — baith excellent — canna be better; but 
' smell is eneugh for me that hae dined sae lately (the 
wretch had fasted since day-break). But I wadna 
rour housewifeskep , gudewife; and, with your per- 
I 'se e'en pit them in my napkin , and eat them to iay 
at e'ven , for I am wearied of Mysie's pastry imd 
e — ye ken landward dainties aye pleased me best, 
— and landward lasses too — (looking at the cooper's 
Ne'er a bit but she looks far better than when she 
Gilbert, and then she was the bonniest lass in our 
le and the neeat till 't — But gawsv^ wyw ^ ^^^^ 

vomen smiled at the complimerA. ^a-cVi \ft VeraK^-* 
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and tliej smiled again to each other as Caleb wrapt up H 
puddings in a towel which ho had brought with him, as 
dragoon carries his foraging bag to receive what may fall 
his way. 

"-Ajid what news at the castle?" quo' the gadewife. 

"News? — the bravest news ye ever heard — the Lo 
Keeper's up yonder wi' his fair daughter, just ready to fli 
her at my lord's head, if he winna tak her out o* his arm 
and I 'se warrant he '11 stitch our auld lands of Bavenswoi 
to her petticoat tail." 

"Ehl sirs — ay! — and will he hae her? — and is si 
weel-favoured? — and what's the colour o' her hair? — ai 
does she wear a habit or arailly?" were the questions whic 
the females showered upon the butler. 

"Hout tout! — it wad tak a man a day to answer a'yoi 
questions, and I hae hardly a minute. Where 's the goA 
man?" 

" Awa to fetch the minister," said Mrs. Girder , " precioB 
Mr. Peter Bide-the-Bent, frae the Moss-head — the hona 
man has the rheumatism wi' lying in the hills in the penc 
cution." 

"Ay! — a whig and a mountain-man — nae less?" sail 
Caleb , with a peevishness he could not suppress ; << I hae sea 
the day, Luckie, when worthy Mr. CuSPcushion and tfc 
service-book would hae served your turn, (to the elder daxoe^ 
or ony honest woman in like circumstances." 

"And that's true too," said Mrs. Lightbody, "but^ 
can a body do? — Jean maun baith sing her psalms and bnii 
her cockemony the gate the gudcman likes , and nae itbs 
gate; for he 's maister and mair at hame, I can tell ye. Ml 
Balderston." 

"Ay, ay, and does he guide the gear too?'* said Caleb, iH 
whose projects masculine rule boded little good. 

" Ilka penny on 't — but he '11 dress her as dink as a dutf\ 
aa ye see — sae she has little teaaon. to complain — -whaH 
\ere 'a ane better aff there's te\iN^a.\«'' 

^Aweel, gudewife," saidCa\^i\>,^xe«^.A^exi.>sL\.\tf>^^«fl8 
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)ff , "that wasna the way ye guided your gudeman; but ilka 
and has its ain laach. I maun be ganging — I just wanted 
» round in the gudeman's lug, that I heard them say up by 
ponder, that Peter Puncheon tliat was cooper to the Queen's 
jtores at the Timmer Burse at Leith , is dead — sae I thought 
liat maybe a word frae my lord to the Lord Keeper might 
lae served Gilbert ; but since he 's frae hame — " 

^'0 but ye maun stay his hame-coming ," said the dame, 
* I aye telled the gudeman ye meant weel to him ; but he taks 
he tout at every bit lippening word." 

" Aweel, I *11 stay the last minute I can." 

"And 80," said lie handsome young spouse of Mr. Girder, 
*ye think this Miss Ashton is weel-favoured? — troth, and 
ae should she , to set up for our young lord , with a face , and 
. hand, and a seat on his horse, that might become a king's 
on — d'ye ken that he aye glowers up at my window, Mr. 
(alderston, when he chances to ride thro' the town, sae I hae 
. right to ken what like he is, as weel as ony body." 

"I ken that brawly," said Caleb, " for I hae heard his lord- 
hip say the cooper's wife had the blackest ee in the barony 
nd I said , Weel may that be , my lord , for it was her mither's 
fore her, as I ken to my cost — Eh, Marion? Ha, ha, ha! — 
ih! these were merry days I" 

" Hout awa, auld carle ," said the old dame , " to speak sic 
iiffin to young folk. — But, Jean — fie, woman, dinna ye hear 
he bairn greet? I 'se warrant it's that dreary weid* has come 
wer't again." 

Up got mother and grandmother, and scoured away, 
ostling each other as they ran, into some remote corner of the 
enement, where the young hero of the evening was deposited. 
Vhen Caleb saw the coast fairly clear, he took an invigorating 
unch of snuff, to sharpen and confirm his resolution. 

Cauld be my cast, thought he, if either Bide-the-Bent or 
xirder taste that broche of wild-fowl this evening; and then 
iddressing the eldest turnspit, a boy of about ele^«BL'^^^«.'e» '^^ 

• fVeid, a feveriab cold: a disorder incident, lo VnlwA* «txv^\.v> U\sis\«^ 
0O oMlIed, 
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and putting a pennj into his hand, he said, ''Here Is t 
pennies,* my man; cany that ower to Mrs. Sma'trash, i 
bid her fill my mill wi' snishing , and 1*11 torn the broche foi 
in the meantime — and she will gie ye a gingerbread snap 
your pains." 

No sooner was the elder boy departed on this mission, i 
Caleb, looking the remaining turnspit gravely and steadilt 
the face , removed from the fire the spit bearing the wild-f 
of which he had undertaken the charge , clapped bis hat on 
head, and fairly marched off with it He stopped at the d 
of the change-house only to say, in a few brief words, that! 
Haystou of Bucklaw was not to expect a bed that evenioi 
the castle. 

If this message was too briefly delivered by Caleb, it 
came absolute rudeness when conveyed through the mediiu 
a suburb landlady ; and Bucklaw was , as a more calm i 
temperate man might have been, highly incensed. Capt 
Craigengelt proposed, with the unanimous applause of all p 
sent, that they should course the old fox (meaning Caleb)* 
he got to cover, and toss him in a blanket. ButLockhard 
timated to his master's servants , and those of Lord Bitt 
brains, in a tone of authority, that the slightest impertineo 
-to the Master of Ravenswood's domestic, would give SirW 
liam Ashton the highest offence. And having so said, is 
manner sufficient to prevent any aggression on their part, 1 
left the public-house, taking along with him two seryiil 
loaded with such provisions as he had been able to proeaA 
and overtook Caleb just when he had cleared the village. 

* Monetse Scotics , scilicet. 
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CHAPTEE XHL 

Should I take anght of yon? — Hla true I begged now; 
And what ia worao than that, I atole a kindneaa; 
And, what ia worat of all, I loat my way in *t. 

Wit without Money* 

Phb face of the little boy , sole witness of Caleb's infringe- 
t upon the laws at once of property and hospitality, would 
) made a good picture. He sat motionless, as if he had 
essed some of the spectral appearances which he had 
d told of in a winter's evening; and as he forgot his own 
', and allowed his spit to stand still, he added to the mis- 
mes of the evening, by suffering the mutton to bum as 
k as coal. He was first recaUed from his trance of 
oishment by a hearty cuff, administered by Dame Light- 
7, who (in whatever other respects she might conform to 
lame) was a woman strong of person, and expert in the use 
ir hands , as some say her deceased husband had known to 
:08t 

' What gar'd ye let the roast bum , ye ill- cleckit gude-for- 

jht?" 

'I dinna ken ," said the boy. 

*And Where's that ill-deedy gett, Giles?" 

'I dinna ken," blubbered the astonished declarant. 

'And Where's Mr. Balderston? — and abune a', and in the 

e of council and kirk-session, that I suld say sae , where's 

broche wi' the wild-fowl?" 

U Mrs. Girder here entered, and joined her mother's ex- 

lations, screaming into one earwhile the old lady deafened 

other, they succeeded in so utterly confounding the un- 

py urchin , that he could not for some time tell his story at 

ind it was only when the elder boy retumed, that the truth 

in to dawn on their minds. 

* Weel, sirs ! " said Mrs. Lightbody, " wha wad hae thought 

^aleb Balderston playing an auld acquaintance sic a 

de!" 

^0, weaijonbiinr* said the spouse oi^T,Qca^«t\^''^s^^ 
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what ami to say to the gudeman? — he'll brain me, if iSiere 
wasna anither woman in a' Wolf s-hope." 

"Houttout, silly quean," said the mother; "nana— it's 
come to muckle, but it's no come to that neither; for an he 
brain you he maun brain me, and I have garr'd his betters 
stand back — hands aff is fair play — we maunna heed a bit 
flyting." 

The tramp of horses now announced the aniyal of the 
cooper, with the minister. They had no sooner dismounted 
than they made for the kitchen fire, for the evening was cool 
after the thunder storm, and the woods wet and dirty. The 
young gude-wife, strong in the charms of her Sunday gown 
and biggonets, threw herself in the way of receiving the first 
attack, while her mother, like the veteran division of theRoniaa 
legion, remained in the rear, ready to support her in case of 
necessity. Both hoped to protract the discovery of what had 
happened — the mother, by interposing her bustling penoB 
betwixt Mr. Girder and the fire , and the daughter , by the ex- 
treme cordiality with which she received the minister and her 
husband, and the anxious fears which she expressed lest they 
should have "gotten cauld." 

"Cauld?" quoth the husband surlily — for he was not of 
that class of lords and masters whose wives are viceroys over 
them — "we'll be cauld enough, I think, if yedinnaletusin 
to the fire." 

And so saying , he burst his way through both lines of de- 
fence ; and, as he had a careful eye over his property of evay 
kind, he perceived at one glance the absence of the spit with 
its savoury burden. " What the deil, woman — *' 

"Fie for shame!" exclaimed both the women; "and b^ 
fore Mr. Bide-the-Bent ! " 

* * I stand reproved, " said the cooper ; * * but — ** 

" The taking in our mouths the name of the great enemy of 
our souls," said Mr. Bide-the-Bent — 

"I stand reproved," said the cooper. 

'^Is an exposing ourselves to laiatemi^tations," continued 
the reverend monitor , " and an Vimtm^, oi ^ "'ca. ^^\i^& vs?^^^ 
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compelling, of him to lay aside his other trafficking with nn- 
iapp7 persons , and wait upon those in whose speech his name 
8 freqnent." 

<« Weel , weel , Mr. Bide-the-Bent , can a man do mair than 
\tmd reproved?'* said the cooper; "but just let me ask 
he women what for they hae dished the wild-fowl before we 
;ame." 

*' They arena dished, Gilbert," said his wife; "but — but 
maeeident — " 

"What accident? " said Girder, with flashing eyes — " Nae 
11 come ower them, I trust? Uh?" 

His wife, who stood much in awe of him , durst not reply, 
)ut her mother bustled up to her support, with arms disposed 
\s if they were about to be a-kimbo at the next reply. — "I 
^d them to an acquaintance of mine, Gibbie Girder; and 
rhftt about it now ? ' ' 

Her excess of assurance struck Girder mute for an instant. 
— "And ye gied the wild-fowl , the best end of our christening 
ii^er , to a Mend of yours , ye auld rudas ! And what might 
iw name be, I pray ye ? " 

"Just worthy Mr. Caleb Balderston, frae Wolfs Crag," 
mswered Marion, prompt and prepared for battle. 

Girder's wrath foamed over all restraint If there was a 
ireumstance which could have added to the resentment he 
Bit, itwajs, that this extravagant donation had been made in 
ftTOur of our friend Caleb, towards whom, for reasons to which 
be reader is no stranger, he nourished a decided resentment, 
[e raised his riding-wand against the elder matron , but she 
toodfinn, collected in herself , and undauntedly brandished 
he iron ladle with which she had just been flamhing {Anglicky 
•a3ting) the roast of mutton. Her weapon was certainly the 
•etter, and her arm not the weakest of the two ; so th^t Gilbert 
bought it safest to turn short off upon his wife , who had by 
his time hatched a sort of hysterical whine, which greatly 
aoved the minister, who was in fact as simple and kind* 
learted a creature as ever breathed. — " And you, ye thftml<w» 
add, to sit still and s^e my substance diftpoii!^^ \);!^q;i\.\^ ^2^ 
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idle, drunken, reprobate, worm-eaten, serving man, just be- 
cause he kittles the lugs o' a silly auld wife wi' useless claTerSi 
and every twa words a lee? — I'll gar you as gude — " 

Here the minister interposed , both by voice and action, 
while Dame Lightbody threw herself in front of her daughter, 
and flourished her ladle. 

"Am I no to chastise my ain wife?*' exclaimed the cooper, 
very indignantly. 

" Ye may chastise your ain wife if ye like,"answeredDaine 
Lightbody; "but ye shall never lay finger on my daughter, 
and that ye may found upon." 

"For shame, Mr. Girder!" said the clergyman; "this is 
what I little expected to have seen of you , that you suld give 
rein to your sinful passions against your nearest and your 
dearest; and this night too, when ye are called to the most 
solemn duty of a Christian parent — and a* for what? for* 
redundancy of creature-comforts, as worthless as they are 
unneedful." 

"Worthless !" exclaimed the cooper; "a better guse never 
walkit on stubble ; twa finer dentier wild-ducks never wat a 
feather." 

"Be it sae, neighbour," rejoined the minister; "but see 
what superfluities are yet revolving before your fire. I have 
seen the day when ten of the bannocks which stand upon that 
board would have been an acceptable dainty to as many men, 
that were starving on hills and bogs , and in caves of the earth, 
for the Gospel's sake." 

"And that's what vexes me maist of a*," said the cooper, 
anxious to get some one to sympathize with his not altogether 
causeless anger; "an the quean had gien it to ony suffering 
sant , or to ony body ava but that reaving , lying , oppressing 
tory villain, that rade in the wicked troop of militia when it 
was commanded out against the sants at Bothwell Brigg hy 
the auld tyrant Allan Ravenswood, that is gane to his place, 
I wad the less hae minded it. But to gie the principal part o' 
the feast to the like o' him\ — " 

'*Aweel, Gilbert,*' said t\ie mims\.ct , ''^^tA ^ibajKia.i'^^^ 
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.Wgli judgment in this? — The seed of the righteous are not 
een begging their bread — think of the son of a powerful op- 
>ressor being brought to the pass of supporting his household 
xom your fulness." 

"And, besides ," said the wife, "it wasna for Lord Ravcns- 
^ood neither, and he wad hear but a body speak — it was to 
lielp to entertain the Lord Keeper, as they ca' him, that's up 
yonder at Wolfs Crag." 

"Sir William Ashton at Wolfs Crag!" ejaculated the 
astonished man of hoops and staves. 

"And hand and glove wi' Lord Kavenswood," added Dame 
Lightbody. 

"Doited idiot! — that ould clavering sneck-drawer wad 
gar ye trow the moon is made of green cheese. The Lord 
Keeper and Ravenswood! they are cat and dog, hare and 
bund." 

"I tell ye they are man and wife, and gree better than 
some others that are sae," retorted the mother-in-law; "forby, 
I*eter Puncheon, that's cooper to the Queen's stores, is dead, 
and the place is to fill , and — " 

" Od guide us , wull ye baud your skirling tongues ! " said 
Crirder, — for we are to remark, that this explanation wds 
given like a catch for two voices, the younger dame, much 
pncouraged by the turn of the debate, taking up, and repeating 
in a higher tone , the words as fast as they were uttered by 
W mother. 

"The gudewife says naething but what's true, maister," 
*aid Girder's foreman, who had come in during the fray. "I 
saw the Lord Keeper's servants drinking and driving ower at 
I'Uckie Sma'trash's, ower by yonder." 

"And is their maister up at Wolfs Crag?" said Girder. 

"Ay, troth is he ," replied his man of confidence. 

"And friends wi' Ravenswood?" 

"It's like sae ," answered the foreman, " since he is putting 
'>P*wi'him." I 

^' And Peter Puncheon's dead?" 

* Taking up bis abode. 
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<<Ay, ay — Puncheon has leaked out at last^ tha nil 
carle," said the foreman; ** money a dribble o' lM*andjl»| 
gaen through him in his day. — But as for the brocheaai 
wild-fowl, the saddle's no aff your mare yet, makter, 
could follow and bring it back , for Mr. Balderston's no ht\ 
the town yet." 

" Do sae , Will — and come here — 1*11 tell ye what to 
when ye owertake him." 

He relieved the females of his presence, and g-nveWifl 
private instructions. 

"A bonny- like thing," said the mother -in -law, m 
cooper re-entered the apartment, "to send tho km© 
after an armed man, when ye ken Mr. Balderston aye 
rapier, and whiles a dirk into the bargain." 

"I trust," said the minister, *'ye have reflected 
on what ye have done, lest you should miniater 
strife, of which it is my duty to say, he who afai 
matter, albeit he himself striketh not, is in no 
guiltless." 

"Never fash your beard, Mr. Bide- the -Bent," 
Girder; "ane canna get their breath out here between 
and ministers — I ken best how to turn my ain caka ^-^ 
serve up the dinner , and nae mair about it" 

Nor did he again allude to the deficiency in the 
the evening. 

Meantime, the foreman, mounted on his master's '■Vhn^r " 
and charged with his special orders, pricked swiftly fe^^ 
pursuit of the marauder Caleb. That personage ^ it mi] 
imagined, did not linger by the way. He intermitted 
his dearly-beloved chatter , for the purpose of makiiig 
haste — only assuring Mr. Lockhard that he had di*^* 
purveyor's wife give the wild-fowl a few turns before ths 
in case that Mysie , who had been so much alarmed ' 
thunder, should not have her kitchen-grate infiill spit 
Meanwhile , alleging t\ie ne^ieasit^ ol>a^m^^\.Ht t^% 
soon as possible , be pwaVie^ oti ^o ^^aV. >CtoaX\aa ^ 
could scarce keep up mt\i \jim. l^ftX^^^^Q^ ^x^^ 
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16 was safe from pursuit, having gained the summit of the 
fwelling eminence which divides Wolfs Crag from the village, 
when he heard the distant tread of a horse , and a voice which 
shouted at intervals, "Mr. Caleb — Mr. Balderston — Mr. 
Caleb Balderston — hollo — bide a wee I " 

Caleb , it may be well believed , was in no hurry to acknow- 
ledge the summons. First, he would not hear it, and faced 
his companions down, that it was the echo of the wind; then 
he said it was not worth stopping for ; and , at length , halting 
reluctantly, as the £gure of the horseman appeared through 
the shades of the evening, he bent up his whole soul to the 
task of defending his prey, threw himself into an attitude of 
dignity , advanced the spit , which in his grasp might with its 
biu^en seem both spear and shield , and firmly resolved to die 
rather than surrender it. 

What was his astonishment, when the cooper's foreman, 
riding up and addressing him with respect, told him, "his 
master was very sorry he was absent when he came to his 
dwelling, and grieved that he could not tarry the christening 
dinner; and that he had taen the freedom to send a sma' 
nindlet of sack, and ane anker of brandy, as he understood 
there were guests at the castle , and that they were short of 
preparation.'* 

I have heard somewhere a story of an elderly gentleman, 
who was pursued by a bear that had gotten loose from its 
muzzle, until completely exhausted. In a fit of desperation, 
he faced round upon Bruin and lifted his cane ; at the sight of 
which the instinct of discipline prevailed, and the animal, 
instead of tearing him to pieces, rose up upon his hind-legs, 
and instantly began to shuffle a saraband. Not less than the 
joyful surprise of the senior, who had supposed himself in the 
extremity of peril from which he was thus unexpectedly re- 
lieved , was that of our excellent friend Caleb , when he found 
the pursuer intended to add to his prize , instead of bereaving 
him of it. He recovered his latitude , however ^ instw^tV^ .^ ^<2> 
u>on as the foreman, Biooping from liia nag^, "w\i«t^\ifc ^'aXfc 
ercbed betwixt the two barrels , whispered \ii^\^ e«t , — ^^^ 
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ony thing about Peter Puncheon's place could be airtedftfl 
way, John Girder wad mak it better to the Master of BaTeu 
wood than a pair of new gloves ; and that he wad be blifl 
to speak wi' Maister Balderston on that head , and he m 
find him as pliant as a hoop-willow in a* that he could ii 
of him." 

Caleb heard all this without rendering any answer, ezcq 
that of all great men from Louis XIY. downwards , namd^ 
<^ we will sec about it ; " and then added aloud , for the edi&i 
tion of Mr. Lockhard, — **Your master has acted with be 
coming civility and attention in forwarding the liquors, udi 
will not fail to represent it properly to my Lord BavenswoMl 
And , my lad ," he said , " you may ride on to the castle, d 
if none of the servants are returned, whilk is to be drcad^ 
as they make day and night of it when they are out of sigH 
ye may put them into the porter's lodge , whilk is on thez^ 
hand of the great entry — the porter has got leave to go totf= 
his friends, sae ye will meet no ane to steer ye." 

The foreman, having received his orders, rode on; vi 
having deposited the casks in the deserted and ruinous p(Hla^ 
lodge, he returned unquestioned by any one. Having ft* 
executed his master^s commission, and doffed his bonnet H 
Caleb and his company as he repassed them in his way* 
the village, he returned to have his share of the christeuiV 
festivity.* 

CHAPTER XIV. 

As, to tho Autamn breeze's bugle soandt 
Various and vague the dry leaves dance their round; 
Or, from the garner-door, on ether borne, 
Tho chaff flies devious from the winnow'd corn; 
80 vague, so devious, at the breath of heaven. 
From their fixM aim are mortal counsels driv'n. 

Anonyminn* 

Wb left Caleb Balderston in the extremity of triumph i 

the success of his varions a.c\i\CbNcaieo\a iort ^^Vw^ssox iw 

house of Eavenswood. W\iCIi\ie^i«u^^^ia^^'t^^^5^^ 

• See Nolo B. Raid ol Caleb BaUev^wK, 
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I dishes of divers kinds , a more royal proyision had not heen 
m. in Wolfs Crag, since the fdneral feast of its deceased 
ad. Great was the glory of the serving-man , as he decored 
B old oaken table with a clean cloth, and arranged upon it 
rbonaded venison and roasted wild -fowl, with a glance, 
eiy now and then, as if to upbraid the incredulity of his 
ister and his guests; and with many a story, more or less 
le, wasLockhard that evening regaled concerning the an- 
mt grandeur of Wolfs Crag, and the sway of its Barons 
er the country in their neigbourhood. 

'* A vassal scarce held a calf or a lamb his ain, till he had 
Bt asked if the Lord of Bavenswood was pleased to accept it; 
d they were obliged to ask the lord's consent before they 
uried in these days, and mony a merry tale they tell about 
at right as weel as others. And although,'' said Caleb, 
hese times are not like the gude auld times , when authority 
d its right, yet true it is, Mr. Lockhard, and you yoursell 
Sly partly have remarked, that we of the House ofRavens- 
>od do our endeavour in keeping up , by all just and lawful 
:ertion of our baronial authority, that due and fitting con- 
iction betwixt superior and vasscd , whilk is in some danger 
falling into desuetude, owing to the general licence and 
isrule of these present unhappy times." 

" Umph ! " said Mr. Lockhard ; " and if I may inquire , Mr. 
alderston, pray do you find your people at the village 
Dnder amenable? for I must needs say , that at Bavenswood 
astle, now pertaining to my master, the Lord Keeper, ye 
ave not left behind ye the most compliant set of tenantry." 

"Ah! but Mr. Lockhard," replied Caleb , "ye must con- 
fer there has been* a change of hands , and the auld lord 
ight expect twa turns frae them , when the new comer canna 
Jt ane. A dour and fractious set they were, thae tenants of 
^venswood, and ill to live wi' when they dinna ken their 
aster — and if your master put them madance, the whole 
Untry will not put them down." 

"Troth," said Mr. Lockhard, "an suc^ \>^ \3laa Q^aa^^ 
hiak the wheat thing for us a' wad be to Viaimxiet \i?5 ^TSisaJySOk 

e Bride of Lammertnoor* W 
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between your young lord and our winsome young leddy up by 
there; and Sir William might just stitch your auld barony to 
her gown-sleeve, and he wad sune cuitle* another out o' 
somebody else , sic a lang head as he has." 

Caleb shook his head. — "I wish," he said, ^'Iwbhthat 
may answer, Mr. Lockhard. There are auld prophecies about 
this house I wad like ill to see fulfilled wi' my auld een, that 
has seen evil eueugh already." 

"Pshaw! never mind freits," said his brother butler; "if 
the young folk liked ane anither, they wad make a winsome 
couple. But, to say truth, there is a leddy sits in our hall- 
neuk , maun have her hand in that as well as in every other 
job. But there's no harm in drinking to their healths, and I 
will fill Mrs. Mysie a cup of Mr. Girder's canary." 

While they thus enjoyed themselves in lie kitchen, ti* 
company in the hall were not less pleasantly engaged. So 
soon as Eavenswood had determined upon giving the Lofd 
Keeper such hospitality as he had to offer, he deemed it in- 
cumbent on him to assume the open and courteous brow of a 
well-pleased host. It has been often remarked, that when a 
man commences by acting a character , he frequently ends Iff 
adopting it in good earnest. In the course of an hour or two, 
Ravcnswood , to his own surprise , found himself in the situa- 
tion of one who frankly does his best to entertain welcome 
and honoured guests. How much of this change in his dispo- 
sition was to be ascribed to the beauty and simplicity of Miw 
Ashton, to the readiness with which she accommodated he^ 
self to the inconveniencies of her situation — how much to the 
smooth and plausible conversation of the Lord Keeper, re- 
markably gifted with those words which win the ear, must be 
left to the reader's ingenuity to conjecture. But Ravenswood 
was insensible to neither. 

The Lord Keeper was a veteran statesman, well ac- 
quainted with courts and cabinets, and intimate with all the 
various turns of public affairs during the last eventful yean of 
the ae reii teon th century. Hg eo\]iV.A. t^JiB;. , feoo^X^^ ^^wn. know- 
* Cuitle nwy anawer to the e\c%aii\ xs^^^^xtv. v^x^%«i ^\AA\a. 
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dge, ofmen and events, in a way whicli failed not to win at- 
mtion, and had the peculiar art, while he never said a word 
hich committed himself, at the same time to persuade the 
earer that he was speaking without the least shadow of scru- 
olous caution or reserve. Ravenswood, in spite of his pre- 
idices and real grounds of resentment, felt himself at once 
OQUsed and instructed in listening to him , while the states- 
lan. whose inward feelings had at first so much impeded his 
ibrts to make himself biown, had now regained all the 
186 and fluency of a silver-tongued lawyer of the very high- 
it order. 

His daughter did not speak much, but she smiled; and 
hat she did say argued a submissive gentleness , and a desire 
} give pleasure, which, to a proud man like Ravenswood, 
as more fascinating than the most brilliant wit. Above all, 
B could not but observe, that whether from gratitude, or 
"om some other motive, he himself, in his deserted and un- 
rovided hall, was as much the object of respectful attention 
) his guests , as he would have been when surrounded by all 
16 appliances and means of hospitality proper to his high 
irth. All deficiencies passed unobserved , or if they did not 
scape notice, it was to praise the substitutes which Caleb 
ad contrived to supply the want of the usual accommoda- 
ons. Where a smile was unavoidable, it was a very good- 
umoured one, and often coupled with some well turned 
ompliment, to shew how much the guests esteemed the 
lerits of their noble host, how little fhey thought of the in- 
onveniences with which they were surrounded. I am not 
are whether the pride of being found to outbalance , in virtue 
f his own personal merit , all the disadvantages of fortune, 
id not make as favourable an impression upon the haughty 
eart of the Master of Eavenswood , as the conversation of the 
ither and the beauty of Lucy Ashton. 

The hour of repose arrived. The Keeper and his daughter 
stired to their apartments , which were " decored " more ^to- 
erly ihan could have been anticipated. In md^n^ ^iSci'^ T>fc- 
w/irr ArrangemenUj Myaie had indeed enjoy^^ \Xi^ ««.»&• 

11* 
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tance of a gossip who had arrived from the village upon an dz- 
pedition, but had been arrested by Caleb, and impressed into 
the domestic drudgery of the evening. So that, instead of 
returning home to describe the dress and person of the grand 
young lady, she found herself compelled to be active intiie 
domestic economy of Wolf's Crag. 

According to the custom of the time, the Master of Bavenf- 
wood attended the Lord Keeper to his apartment, followed 
by Caleb, who placed on the table, with all the ceremonials 
due to torches of wax, two rudely-framed tallow-candles, 
such as in those days were only used by the peasantry, hooped 
in paltry clasps of wire, which served for candlesticks. Be 
then disappeared, and presently entered with two earthen 
flagons, (the china, he said, had been little used since my 
lady's time,) one filled with canary wine, the other with 
brandy. "^ The canary sack, unheeding all probabilities of 
detection , he declared had been twenty years in the cellan of 
Wolf's Crag, " though it was not for him to speak before their 
honours; the brandy — it was weel-kend liquor, as mild u 
mead, and as strong as Sampson — it had been in the house 
ever since the memorable revel , in which auld Micklestob hid 
been slain at the head of the stair by Jamie of Jenklebrae, on 
account of the honour of the worshipful Lady Muriend, whi 
was in some sort an ally of the family ; natheless — " 

''But to cut that matter short, Mr. Caleb,*' said the 
Keeper, "perhaps you will favour me with a ewer of water." 

"God forbid your lordship should drink water in this 
family," replied Caleb, "to the disgrace of so honourable aa 
house!" 

"Nevertheless, if his lordship have a fancy," said the 
Master, smiling, " I think you might indulge him ; for, if I mis- 
take not, there has been water drank here at no distant date, 
and with good relish too." 

" To be sure, if his lordship has a fancy," said Caleb; and 
reentering with a jug of pure element — "He will scarce find 

• SeeNoUC. Ancient HospVuUlv 
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wich water ony where as is drawn fra the well at Wolf *s Crag 
— neyertheless — " 

"Neyertheless, we must leave the Lord Keeper to his 
repose in this poor chamber of ours," said the Master of 
Eavenswood, interrupting his talkative domestic, who im- 
mediately turning to the door-way, with a profound 
reverence, prepared to usher his master from the secret 
chamber. 

But the Lord Keeper prevented his host's departure. — 
**I have but one word to say to the Master of Ravenswood, 
Mr. Caleb , and I fancy he will excuse your waiting." 

With a second reverence, lower than the former, Caleb 
ivithdrew — and his master stood motionless, expecting, with 
considerable embarrassment, what Was to close the events of 
a day fraught with unexpected incidents. 

" Master of Ravenswood ," said Sir William Ashton , with 
some embarrassment, "I hope you imderstand the Christian 
law too well to suffer the sun to set upon your anger." 

The Master blushed and replied, ^*He had no occasion 
that evening to exercise the duty enjoined upon him by his 
Christian faith." 

"I should have thought otherwise," said his guests, " con- 
sidering the various subjects of dispute and litigation which 
have unhappily occurred more frequently than was desirable 
or necessary betwixt the late honourable lord, your father, 
and myself." 

"I could wish, my lord," said Ravenswood, agitated by 
suppressed emotion, "that reference to these circumstances 
should be made any where rather than under my father's 
roof." 

"I should have felt the delicacy of this appeal at another 
time," said Sir William Ashton, "but now I must proceed 
with what I mean to say. — I have suffered too much in my 
own mind, from the false delicacy which prevented my soli- 
citing with earnestness, what indeed I frequently tec^est^^ 
tLpersonaJ communing with your father — muel^ ^%\x«w^ q1 
nindtobim and tome might have been preveiite^^ 
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"It is true," said Kavenswood, after a moment's re- 
flection ; ** I have heard mj father say your lordship had pro- 
posed a personal interview." 

'* Proposed, my dear Master? I did indeed propose it, bat 
I ought to have begged, entreated, beseechedit. I ought to 
have torn away the veil which interested persons bad 
stretched betwixt us, and shewn myself as I was, willing to 
sacrifice a considerable part even of my legal rights , in order ^ 
to conciliate feelings so natural as his must be allowed to have 
been. Xict me say for myself, my young friend, for sol will 
call you, that had your father and I spent the same time to- 
gether which my good fortune has allowed me to-day to pass 
in your company, it is possible the land might yet have en- 
joyed one of the most respectable of its ancient nobility, and 
I should have been spared the pain of parting in enmi^from 
a person whose general character I so much admired and 
honoured." 

He put his handkerchief to his eyes. Ravenswood also 
was moved, but awaited in silence the progress of this extra- 
ordinary communication. 

"It is necessary," continued the Lord Keeper, "and 
proper that you should understand, that there have been 
many points betwixt us, in which, although I judged it proper 
that there should be an exact ascertainment of my legal rights 
by the degree of a court of justice , yet it was never my inten- 
tion to press them beyond the verge of equity." 

"My Lord," said the Master of Ravenswood, "it is un- 
necessary to pursue this topic farther. What the law will 
give you , or has given you , you enjoy — or you shall enjoy; 
neither my father, nor I myself, would have received any 
thing on the footing of favour." 

"Favour? — no — you misunderstand me," resumed the 
Keeper ; " or rather you are no lawyer. A right may be good 
in law, and ascertained to be so, which yet a man of honour 
maynot in every case care to avail himself of." 
''/am sorry for it, my lord," aa\dV5ttft^«w^\«t. 
^'Najr, naj," retorted Yds gvxeat, ^^^ou^'fifcsiOatft^^^xB^ 
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eounselloT ; your spirit goes before your wit. There are many 
things still open for decision betwixt us. Can you blame me, 
an old man desirous of peace , and in the castle of a young 
nobleman who has saved my daughter's life and my own, that 
I am desirous, anxiously desirous, that these should be settled 
on the most liberal principles?" 

The old man kept fast hold of the Master's passive hand as 
he spoke, and made it impossible for him, be his predetermi- 
nation what it would, to return any other than an acquiescent 
reply ; and wishing his guest good-night, he postponejj farther 
conference until the next morning. • 

Ravenswood hurried into the hall , where he was to spend 
the night, and for a time traversed its pavement with a dis- 
ordered and rapid pace. His mortal foe was under his roof, 
yet his sentiments towards him were neither those of a feudal 
enemy nor of a true Christian. He felt as if he could neither 
forgive him in the one character, nor follow forth his 
vengeance in the other, but that he was making a base and 
dishonourable composition betwixt his resentment against the 
father and his affection for his daughter. He cursed himself, 
as he hurried to and fro in the pale moonlight, and more ruddy 
gleams of the expiring wood-fire. He threw open and shut 
the latticed windows with violence, as if alike impatient of the 
admission and exclusion of free air. At length , however, the 
torrent of passion foamed off its madness , and he flung him- 
self into the chair, which he proposed as his place of repose 
for the night. 

If, in reality, — such were the calmer thoughts that 
followed the first tempest of his passion, — if, in reality, this 
man desires no more than the law allows him — if he is willing 
to adjust even his acknowledged rights upon an equitable 
footing, what could be my father's cause of complaint! — 
what is mine? — Those from whom we won our ancient pos- 
sessions fell under the sword of my ancestors , and left lands 
and livings to the conquerors; we sink under the force of the 
law, now too poweiM for the Scottish cVuvaVry. \ife\.\» 
pjwJejr with the victors of the day , as if we liad \>^CBL\jw»ft%J^ 
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in our fortress, and without hope of relief. This man wxj 
be other than I have thought him; and his daughter — but I 
have resolved not to think of her. 

He wrapt his cloak around him , fell asleep , and dreamed 
of Lucy Ashton till daylight gleamed through the lattices. 

CHAPTER XV. 

We worldly men , when we see friends and kinamea 
Paet hope sunk in their fortunes , lend no hand 
To lift them op , but rather set our feet 
# Upon their heads to press them to the bottom. 
As I must yield with you I practised it; 
But now I see yon In a way to rise, 
I can and will assist you. 

New Way to Pay Old Debti. 

Ths Lord Keeper carried with him to a couch harder than 
he was accustomed to stretch himself upon, the same am- 
bitious thoughts and political perplexities , which drive sleep 
from the softest down that ever spread a bed of state. He had 
sailed long enough amid the contending tides and currents 
of the tune to be sensible of their peril , and of the necessity 
of trimming his vessel to the prevailing wind, if he would 
have her escape shipwreck in the storm. The nature of his 
talents, and the timorousness of disposition connected with 
them , had made him assume the pliability of the versatile old 
Earl of Northampton, who explained the art by which he 
kept his ground during all the changes of state, from the 
reign of Henry the VHI. to that of Elizabeth, by the frank 
avowal, that he was bom of the willow, not of the oak. It 
had accordingly been Sir William Ashton*s policy, on alloe- 
casions, to watch the changes in the political horizon, and, 
ere yet the conflict was decided , to negotiate some interest for 
himself with the party most likely to prove victorious. His 
time-serving disposition was well known, and excited the con- 
tempt of the more daring leaders of both factions in the state. 
Bat bis talents were of a useful and practical kind, and his 
legal knowledge held in \ag)i e&\kcL<a.\A.QTL\ v^A ^Ib^^ so hi 
counterbalsmeed other defi.cie(ncve^>^«^»^^^V3^^'^««t^fw» 
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glad to use and to reward , though without absolutely trusting 
or greatly respecting him. 

The Marquis of A — had used his utmost influence to eflFect 
a change in the Scottish cabinet, and his schemes had been 
of late so well laid and so ably supported, that there appeared 
a very great chance of his proving ultimately successful. He 
did not, however, feel so strong or so confident as to neglect 
any means of drawing recruits to his standard. The aquisi> 
tion of the Lord Keeper was deemed of some importance, and 
a friend, perfectly acquainted with his circumstances and 
character, became responsible for his political conversion. 

When this gentleman arrived at Ravenswood Castle upon 
a visit , the real purpose of which was disguised under general 
courtesy, he found the prevailing fear, which at present 
beset the Lord Keeper, was that of danger to his own person 
firom the Master of Ravenswood. The language which the 
blind sibyl, old Alice, had used; the sudden appearance of 
.the Master, armed, and within his precincts, immediately 
.after he had been warned against danger from him; the cold 
and haughty return received in exchange for the acknowledg- 
ments with which he loaded him for his timely protection, had 
., all made a strong impression on his imagination. 

So soon as the Marquis*s political agent found how the 
wind sat, he began to insinuate fears and doubts of another 
kind, scarce less calculated to affect the Lord Keeper. He 
Inquired with seeming interest, whether the proceedings in 
Sir William's complicated litigation with the Ravenswood 
family was out of court , and settled without the possibility of 
appeal? The Lord Keeper answered in the affirmative; but 
his interrogator was too well informed to be imposed upon. 
He pointed out to him, by unanswerable arguments, that 
-tome of the most important points which had been decided in 
Ills favour against the house of Ravenswood, were Ua.b\ft..» 
under the Treaty of Union, to be levie^e^ \x^ \X\fc ^T>5a3dQ^ 
Mouse of Peers, a court of equity oi ^bicAi \)ti^ \iOX^^^^^^'^ 
bit aa instinctiYe dread. This coux&e ea-ma \s»\.^«^^ ^^ *® 

i 
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appeal to the old Scottish Parliament, or, as it was teeh- 
nically termed , " a protestation for remeid in law." 

The Lord Keeper , after he had ior some time disputed the 
legality of such a proceeding , was compelled at length to 
comfort himself with the improbability of the young Master 
of Ravenswood's finding ^friends in parliament, capable of 
stirring in so weighty an affair. 

"Do not comfort yourself with that false hope," said his 
wily friend ; " it is possible that, in the next session of parlia- 
ment, young Ravenswood may find more friends andfa?oar 
even than your lordship." 

"That would be a sight worth seeing," said the Keeper, 
scornfully. 

" And yet ," said his friend , " such things have been seen 
ere now , and in our own time. There are many at the head 
of affairs even now, that a few years ago were under hiding 
for their lives; and many a man now dines on plate of silver, 
that was fain to eat his crowdy without a bicker; and many a 
high head has been brought full low among us in as short a 
space. Scott of Scotstarvet's * Staggering State of Scots 
Statesmen,' of which curious memoir you shewed me a manu- 
script, has been outstaggered in our time." 

The Lord Keeper answered with a deep sigh , "that these 
mutations were no new sights in Scotland, and had been wit- 
nessed long before the time of the satirical author he had 
quoted. It was many a long year ," he said , " since Fordun 
had quoted as an ancient proverb , ^ Neque dives , neque fortisj 
sed nee sapiens Scotus, pradominante inmdia, diu duraJnt in 
terra,^ 

"And be assured, my esteemed friend," was the answer, 
"that even your long services to the state, or deep legal 
knowledge, will not save you, or render your estate stable, 
if the Marquis of A— comes in with a party in the British Par- 
liament. You know that the deceased Lord Ravenswood was 
Iijs near aJljr, his lady being fifth in descent from the Knight 
ofTjllibardine ; and I am well aaaxwe^Mlti^W'fc ^^riSltake young 
£arenBwood by the hand, aTi^\>^\sSLB ^rwj ^^^^Vst^^jasi^ 
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unsman. Why should he not? — The Master is an active 
uad stirring young fellow, able to help himself with tongue 
md hands ; and it is such as he that finds friends among their 
dndred, and not those unarmed and unable Mephibosheths, 
hat are sure to be a burden to every one that takes them up. 
\nd so , ii these Bavenswood cases be called over the coals in 
he House of Peers , you will find that the Marquis will have a 
5row to pluck with you." 

"That would be an evil requital," said the Lord Keeper, 
*for my long services to the state, and the ancient respect 
n which I have held his lordship's honourable family and 
jerson." 

"Ay, but," rejoined the agent of the Marquis , "it is in 
ram to look back on past service and auld respect , my lord — 
t will be present service and immediate proofs of regard, 
?7hich, in these sliddery times, will be expected by a man 
ike the Marquis." 

The Lord Keeper now saw the full drift of his Mend's ar- 
gument, but he was too cautious to return any positive 
inswer. 

"He knew not," he said, " the service which the Lord Mar- 
juis could expect from one of his limited abilities, that had 
lot always stood at his command , still saving and reserving 
lis duty to his king and country." * 

Having thus said nothing, while he seemed to say every 
;hing, for the exception was calculated to cover whatever he 
might afterwards think proper to bring under it. Sir William 
Ashton changed the conversation, nor did he again permit 
the same topic to be introduced. His guest departed , without 
baving brought the wily old statesman the length of com- 
oaitting himself, or of pledging himself to any future line of 
conduct, but with the certainty that he had alarmed his fears 
in a most sensible point, and laid a foundation for future and 
farther treaty. 

When he rendered an account of Ta\aue^c>\»vab>C\w\.\si^'^ 
MBrqaJs, they both agreed that the Kee^pcit o\ji^\.\tfA.^^^ 
permitted to relapse into security, and tYiat,^^ ^o>o5A\«^^?^'^^ 
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with new subjects of alarm , especially during the absence flf 
his lady. They were well aware that her proud, yin^ctin; 
and predominating spirit, would be likely to supply himiiA 
the courage in which he was deficient — that she was inmO' 
vably attached to the party now in power, with whom ik 
maintained a close correspondence and alliance, andthstik 
hated, without fearing, the Ravenswood family, (wbM 
more ancient dignity threw discredit on the newly acqnini 
grandeur of her husband,) to such a degree, that shewed 
have periled the interest of her own house, to have thepA- 
spect of altogether crushing that of her enemy. 

But Lady Ashton was now absent. The business wUA 
had long detained her in Edinburgh , had afterwards indued 
her to travel to London, not without the hope that she m^ 
contribute her share to disconcert the intrigues of the Marq[ni 
at court; for she stood high in favour with the celebr^ 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough , to whom, in point of eta- 
ractcr , she bore considerable resemblance. It was neceaent 
to press her husband hard before her return; and, as ap!^ 
paratory step , the Marquis wrote to the Master of Raveai' 
wood the letter which we rehearsed in a former chapter. B 
was cautiously worded, so as to leave it in the power of tb 
writer hereafter to take as deep , or as slight an interest in thi 
fortunes of his kinsman, as the progress of his own schoDM 
might require. But however unwilling, as a statesman, thi 
Marquis might be to commit himself, or assume the charada 
of a patron, while he had nothing to give away, it must bt 
said to his honour, that he felt a strong inclination efiEectaal^ 
to befriend the Master of Ravenswood, as well as to usebi 
name as a means of alarming the terrors of the Lord Keepet 

As the messenger who carried this letter was to pass neii 
the house of the Lord Keeper, he had it in direction, thatii 
the village adjoining to the park-gate of the castle , his hoiM 
should lose a shoe, and that, while it was replaced by tk 
Bzaith of the place , he shoxiid e^^Tc^^% ^\\Si \>&sxiQ«.t regret fiv 
the necesBsary loss of time , anOi m VXxa -^^^tel^ws.^ ^Wsai^'i 
patience, give it to be understood, tV^tV^ ^%&\)««nfi 

i 
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message from the Marquis of A — to the Master of Ravens- 
irood, upon a matter of life and death. 

This news , with exaggerations . was speedily carried from 
rarious quarters to the ears of the Lord Keeper, and each re- 
porter dwelt upon the extreme impatience of the courier, and 
bhe surprising short time in which he had executed his 
journey. The anxious statesman heard in silence; but in 
private Lockhard received orders to watch the courier on his 
return, to waylay him in the village, to ply him with liquor 
if possible, and to use all means, fair or foul, to learn the 
contents of the letter of which he was the bearer. But as this 
plot had been foreseen , the messenger returned by a different 
uid distant road, and thus escaped the snare that was laid 
Ebrhim. 

After he had been in vain expected for some time, Mr. 
Dingwall had orders to make especial inquiry among his 
clients of Wolf 's-hope, whether such a domestic belonging to 
the Marquis of A — had actually arrived at the neighbouring 
castle. This was easily ascertained; for Caleb had been in 
the village one morning by five o'clock, to "borrow twa 
chappins of ale and a kipper" for the messenger's refresh- 
ment, and the poor fellow had been ill for twenty-four hours 
atLuckie Sma'trash's, in consequence of dining upon "saut 
Mtiunon and sour drink." So that the existence of a cor- 
respondence betwixt the Marquis and his distressed kinsman, 
vrhich Sir William Ashton had sometimes treated as a bug- 
bear, was proved beyond the possibility of farther doubt. 

The alarm of the Lord Keeper became very serious. Since 
the Claim of Kight, the power of appealing from the decisions 
of the civil court to the Estates of Parliament , which had 
formerly been held incompetent , had in many instances been 
claimed, and in some allowed , and he had no small reason to 
apprehend the issue, if the English House of Lords should h^ 
d&sposed to act upon an appeal from t\ie 'ML^aXet <i1 ^w^xs&~ 
pvod **for remeid in law." It would resolve mtci «a ^o^w^^^ 
kim, &nd ba decided ^ perhaps, upon t\i%\>xQ«A ^fisi'sctf^^ 
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of jastice, which were not quite so favourable to the Lord 
Keeper as those of strict law. Besides , judging , though most 
inaccurately, from courts which he had himself known in the 
unhappy times preceding the Scottish Union, the Keeper 
might have too much right to think, that in the House to 
which his lawsuits were to be transferred, the old maxim 
might prevail in Scotland which was too well recognized in 
former times, — "Shew me the man, and I '11 shew you the 
law." The high and unbiassed character of English judicial 
proceedings was then little known in Scotland; and the ex- 
tension of them to that country was one of themost valaable 
advantages which it gained by the Union. But bhis was a 
blessing which the Lord Keeper, who had lived under another 
. system, could not have the means of foreseeing. In the loss (tf 
his political consequence, he anticipated the loss of his lawsuit 
Meanwhile , every report which reached him served to render 
the success of the Marquis's intrigues the more probable, and 
the Lord Keeper began to thii^ it indispensable, that he 
should look round for some kind of protection against the 
coming storm. The timidity of his temper induced him to 
adopt measures of compromise and conciliation. The a£^ 
of the wild bull, properly managed, might, he thought, be 
made to facilitate a personal communication and reconcilia- 
tion betwixt the Master and himself. He would then learn, 
if possible, what his own ideas were of the extent of his rights, 
and the means of enforcing them ; and perhaps matters might 
be brought to a compromise , where one party was wealtiiy, 
and the other so very poor. A reconciliation with Ravens- 
wood was likely to give him an opportunity to play his own 
game with the Marquis of A — . '^And besides," said he to 
himself, "it will be an act of generosity to raise up the heir of 
this distressed family ; and if he is to be warmly and efifec- 
tually befriended by the new government , who knows but my 
virtue may prove its own reward? " 

Thus thought Sir William Ashton, covering with no vn- 
neaal self-delusion his interested N\e:^^ ^^ ^\safc ^€ virtue; 
And bAving attained this point , Ydaiwiss^ «}ct«^^^jej^^^ai^E«u 
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6 began to bethink himself, ^Hhat if Ravens wood was to 
ive a distinguished place of power and trust — and if such a 
lion should sopite the heavier part of his unadjusted clauns 
- there might be worse matches for his daughter Lucy — the 
!a8ter might be reponed against the attainder — Lord Ra- 
mswopd was an ancient title, and the alliance would, in 
»m6 measure, legitimate his own possession of the greater 
urt of the Master's spoils, and make the surrender of the 
ist a subject of less bitter regret." 

With these mingled and multifarious plans occupying his 
sad, the Lord Keeper availed himself of my Lord Bittle- 
rains's repeated invitation to his residence, and thus came 
ithin a very few miles of Wolf 's Crag. Here he found the 
►rd of the mansion absent, but was courteously received by 
le lady, who expected her husband's immediate return. She 
ipressed her particular delight at seeing Miss Ashton, and 
ppointed the hounds to be taken out for the Lord Keeper's 
pecial amusement. He readily entered into the proposal , as 
iving him an opportunity to reconnoitre Wolf's Crag, and 
erhaps to make some acquaintance with the owner, if he 
loold be tempted from his desolate mansion by the chase. 
lOckhard had his orders to endeavour on his part to make 
Hne acquaintance with the inmates of the castle, and we 
ave seen how he played his part. 

The accidental storm did more to farther the Lord Kee- 
er's plan of forming a personal acquaintance with young 
lavenswood, than his most sanguine expectations could have 
Qticipated. His fear of the young nobleman's personal re- 
mtment had greatly decreased , since he considered him as 
^rmidable from his legal claims, and the means he might 
live of enforcing them. But although he thought , not un- 
iasonably, that only desperate circumstances dtove men on 
esperate measures , it was not without a secret terror, which 
look his heart within him , that he first felt himself enclosed 
ithin the desolate Tower of Wolf's Crag^ a place so m^U. 
tied 9 from solitude and strength , to \)e a a^iw^ft oInns^ssbr^ 
\d vengeance. The stem reception at first ^NCiitsi ^«ni>w^ 
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fhe Master of Bavenswood, and the difficulty lie felt in ex- 
plaining to that injured nobleman what guests were under the 
shelter of his roof, did not soothe these alarms; so that when 
Sir William Ashton beard the door of the court-yard shut 
behind him with violence , the words of Alice rung in his ears, 
"that he had drawn on matters too hardly with so fierce a 
race as those ofKavenswood, and that they would bide their 
time to be avenged." 

The subsequent frankness of the Master's hospitality, as 
their acquaintance increased, abated the apprehensions these 
recollections were calculated to excite; and it did not escape 
Sir William Ashton, that it was to Lucy's grace and beantf 
he owed the change in their host's behaviour. 

All these thoughts thronged upon him when he took pos- 
session of the secret chamber. The iron lamp, the unfurnished 
apartment, more resembling a prison than a place of ordinaiy 
repose , the hoarse and ceaseless sound of the waves rushing 
against the base of the rock on which the castle was founded, 
saddened and perplexed his mind. To his own successfol 
machinations, the ruin of the family had been in a great 
measure owing, but his disposition was crafty and not cruel; 
so that actually to witness the desolation and distress he had 
himself occasioned, was as painful to him as it would be to 
the humane mistress of a family to superintend in person the 
execution of the lambs and poultry which are killed by her 
own directions. At the same time , when he thought of the 
alternative , of restoring to Ravenswood a large proportion of 
his spoils, or of adopting, as an ally and member of his own 
family, the heir of this impoverished house, he felt as the 
spider may be supposed to do, when his whole web, the in- 
tricacies of which had been planned with so much art, is 
destroyed by the chance sweep of a broom. And then, if he 
should commit himself too far in this matter, it gave rise to a 
perilous question which many a good husband , when under 
temptation to act as a free agent ^ has asked himself without 
being able to return a satisiaetory ««i«sq^T\ '•'-'WBa^.'^Ulmy 
'"Sfe — wliat will Lady Aa\itoiiBd.yT' O\i^^^\tfi\^05«^«attfc 
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It length to the resolution in which minds of a weaker cast so 
>ften take refuge. He resolved to watch events , to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances as they occurred , and regulate his 
sonduct accordingly. In this spirit of temporizing policy, he 
%t length composed his mind to rest. 

CHAPTER XYL 

*' A slight note I have about me for you , for the delivery of which you 
mast excuse me. It is an offer that friendship calls upon me to do, and no 
way offensive to yon, since I desire nothing but right upon both sides.'' 

King and no King. 

When Ravenswood and his guest met in the morning, the 
gloom of the Master's spirit had in part returned. He, also, 
had passed a night rather of reflection than of slumber ; and 
the feelings which he could not but entertain towards Lucy 
Ashton, had to support a severe conflict against those which 
he had so long nourished against her father. To clasp in 
Mendship the hand of the enemy of his house , to entertain 
him under his roof, to exchange with him the courtesies and 
the kindness of domestic familiarity, was a degradation which 
his proud spirit could not be bent to without a struggle. 

But the ice being once broken, the Lord Keeper was re- 
Bolved it should not have time again to freeze. It had been 
part of his plan to stun and confuse Ravenswood's ideas , by a 
complicated and technical statement of the matters which had 
been in debate betwixt their families , justly thinking that it 
would be difficult for a youth of his age to follow the exposi- 
tions of a practical lawyer, concerning actions of compt and 
leckoning, and of multiplepoindings, and adjudications and 
wadsets , proper and improper, and poindings of the ground, 
and declarations of the expiry of the legal. Thus, thought 
Sir William , I shall have all the grace of appearing perfectly 
communicative, while my party will derive very little ad- 
vantage from any thing I may tell him. He therefore took 
Bavenswood aside into the deep recess of a window in the 
hall, and resmning the discourse of the px^e^^c^^ ^^^\£av%^ 
wgpresBed a hope that bis young friend ^oxiXdi ^^svsasL^ vsi&fc - 
nt Bride of Lammermoor, \^ 
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patience, in order to hear him enter into a minute and ex* 
pianatory detail of those unfortunate circumstances , in which 
his late honourable father had stood at variance with the Lord 
Keeper. The Master of Ravenswood coloured hi^y, but j 
was silent; and the Lord Keeper, though not greatij appro* I 
ving the sudden heightening of his auditor's complexion, com- 
menced the history of a bond for twenty thousand marks, 
advanced by his father to the father of Allan Lord Ravens- 
wood, and was proceeding to detail the executorial pro- 
ceedings by which this large sum had been rendered a debitum i 
fundi, when he was interrupted by the Master. I 

"It is liot in this place," he said, "that I can hear Sir I 
William Ashton's explanation of the matters in question be- 
tween us. It is not here , where my father died of a broken 
heart, that I can with decency or temper investigate the cause 
of his distress. I might remember that I was a son, and forget 
the duties of a host. A time, however, there must come, when 
these things shall be discussed in a place , and in a presenee, 
where both of us will have equal freedom to spes^ and 4o 
hear." 

"Any time," the Lord Keeper said, " any place, was alike 
to those who sought nothing but justice. Yet it would seem 
he was , in fairness , entitled to some premonition respecting 
the grounds upon which the Master proposed to impugn the 
whole train of legal proceedings , which had been so well and 
ripely advised in the only courts competent" 

" Sir William Ashton," answered the Master, with warmth, 
" the lands which you now occupy were granted to my remote 
ancestor for services done with his sword against the£nglish 
invaders. How they have glided from us by a train of pro- 
ceedings that seem to be neither sale, nor mortgage, nor ad- 
judication for debt, but a nondescript and entangled mixture 
of all these rights — how annual rent has been accumulated 
upon principal , and no nook or coign of legal advantage left 
unoccupied J until our interest in our hereditary property 
Beems to have melted away U^ie oa Voas^fc Ya.\ika.Nff — all thu 
^ou understand better thiaixl do. 1 am -^r^iiisi:^^ \iss^^^ ^ ^n^ 
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•appose, from the frankness of your conduct towards me, that 
I may in a great measure have mistaken your personal cha- 
racter, and that things may have appeared right and fitting 
to you , a skilful and practised lawyer , which to my Ignorant 
understanding seem very nttle short of injustice and gross 
oppression." 

"And you, my dear Master," answered Sir William, "you, 
permit me to say, have heen equally misrepresented to me. I 
was taught to believe you a fierce, imperious, hot-headed 
yonth, ready, at the slightest provocation, to throw your 
sword into the scales of justice, and to appeal to those rude and 
forcible measures from which civil polity has long protected 
the people of Scotland. Then, since we were mutually mis- 
taken in each other, why should not the young nobleman be 
willing to listen to the old lawyer, while , at least , he explains 
the points of difference betwixt them? " 

" No, my lord," answered Ravenswood ; " it is in the house 
of British Peers,* whose honour "must be equal to their rank 
— it is in the court of last resort that we must parley together. 
The belted lords of Britain, her ancient peers, must decide, if 
it is their will that a house , not the least noble of their mem- 
bers, shall be stripped of their possessions, the reward of the 
patriotism of generations, as the pawn of a wretched mechanic 
becomes forfeit to the usurer the instant the hour of redemp- 
tion has passed away. If they yield to the grasping severity 
of the creditor, and to the gnawing usury that eats into our 
lands as moths into a raiment, it will be of more evil conse- 
qnence to them and their posterity than to Edgar Ravens- 
wood — I shall still have my sword and my cloak, and can 
follow the profession of arms wherever a trumpet shall 
Bonnd.*' 

Ashe pronounced these words, in a firm yet melancholy 
tone, he raised his eyes and suddenly encountered those of 
Lucy Ashton, who had stolen unawares on their interview, and 
observed her looks fastened on them with an expression of 
eathasiastic interest and admiration, whie\i\iai^^?rt«:^\.\kffiL^sst 
• See Note D. Appeal to Parliament. 
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a moment bejond the fear of discovery. The noble fonn ni 
fine feature of Kaveiiswood, fired with the piide of birth ni 
sense of internal dignity — the mellow and expresaiTe toneitf 
his voice, the desolate state of his fortunes, mnd the ii- 
difference with which he seemed to endnre and to dm ik 
worst that might befall, rendered him a dangerous olyeetflf 
contemplation for a maiden already too mnch dispofedti 
dwell upon recollections connected with him. When thar 
eyes encountered each other, both blushed deeply , consdoa 
of some strong internal emotion, and shunned again to neet 
each other's looks. 

Sir William Ashton had, of course, closely watched ik 
expression of their countenances. ''I need fear/* uudki 
Internally, ^^ neither Parliament nor protestation; I have n 
effectual mode of reconciling myself with this hot-tempeni 
young fellow, in case he shall become formidable. Thepl^ 
sent object is, at all events, to avoid committing ouiselTa' 
The hook is fixed; we will not strain the line too soon— it i 
as well to reserve the privilege of slipping it loose , if we d» 
not find the fish worth landing." 

In this selfish and cruel calculation upon the sappoiei 
attachment of Ravcnswood to Lucy, he was so far from eot- 
sidering the pain he might give to tihe former, by thus daUyiiff 
with his affections , that he even did not think upon the riikii 
involving his own daughter in the perils of an anfortaniti 
passion; as if her predilection, which could not escape Ui 
attention, were like the flame of a taper, which might te 
lighted or extinguished at pleasure. But Providence had pie- 
pared a dread&l requital for this keen observer of hmHi 
passions , who had spent his life in securing adTaatagM ^ 
himself by artfully working upon the passions of others. 

Caleb Balderston now came to announce that breakfMt 

was prepared; for in those days of substantial feeding, thf 

relics of the supper amply furnished forth the momingmeiL 

Neither did he forget to present to the Lord Keeperi wA 

great reverence, a moimiig-^wiL^X. Vsl^^3tt^\«wll^«»w%^ 

garmahed with leaves of paia\«y MiaLf«.\srn-^S^»«^ ^a^^A. 
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'pardon, of course, for having omitted to serve it in the great 
silver standing cup as behoved , being that it was at present in 
'm silversmith's in Edinburgh, for the purpose of being over- 
laid with gilt. 

** In Edinburgh like enough," said Ravenswood; "but in 
what place , or for what purpose , I am afraid neither you nor 
I know." 

"Aweel!" said Caleb, peevishly, 'Hhere's a man standing 
at the gate already this morning — that's ae thing that I 
ken — Does your honour ken whether ye will speak wi' him 
«rno?" 

" Does he wish to speak with me , Caleb? " 

''Less will no serve him," said Caleb; "but ye had best 
take a visie of him through the wicket before opening the gate 
•—•it's no every ane we suld let into this castle." 

"What! do you suppose him to be a messenger come to 
•arrest me for debt?" said Ravens wood. 

"A messenger arrest your honour for debt, and in your 
castle of Wolfs Crag! — Your honour 's jesting wi' auld 
, Caleb this morning." However, he whispered in his ear as 
..he followed him out, "I would be loath to do ony decent 
man a prejudice in your honour's gude opinion; but I would 
tak twa looks o' that child before I let him within these 
'walls." 

He was not an oflScer of the law, however; being no less a 
person than Captain Craigengelt, with his nose as red as a 
comfortable cup of brandy could make it , his laced cocked- 
bat set a little aside upon the top of his black riding periwig, 
a sword by his side, and pistols at his holsters , and his person 
arrayed in a riding suit, laid over with tarnished lace, — 
.the very moral of one who would say. Stand, to a true 
' man. 

When the Master had recognized Tarn, Yi'fe ot^^et^^ ^Cqa 
gates to be opened. "I suppose," he said, ^'^ C«:^\.^YQ.^T«v%^2ar 
f^t, there are no such weighty matters \ietm^\. -^wx^^^^^v^ 
^IkU majr be discussed in this place. 1 \i«ii^e cot^^^^^ "^^ "^ 
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castle at present, and the terms upon which we last paitei 
must excuse my asking you to make part of them." 

Craigengelt , although possessing the very perfection rf 
impudcuce , was somewhat abashed by this unfayourable xe* 
ception. "He had no intention," he said, ^' to force himsdf 
upon the Master of Ravenswood's hospitality — he was in tin 
honourable service of bearing a message to him from africai 
otherwise the Master of Havenswood should not have Id 
reason to complain of this intrusion." 

"Let it be short, sir," said the Master, "for that willk 
the best apology. Who is the gentleman who is so fortouli 
as to have your services as a messenger?" 

"My friend Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw," answered Craigo* 
gelt, with conscious importance, and that confidence whiek 
the acknowledged courage of his principal inspired, "fki 
conceives himself to have been treated by you with sometldiV 
much short of the respect which he had reason to demand, aii 
therefore is resolved to exact satisfaction. I bring withme^' 
said he, taking a piece of paper out of his pocket, "the precis 
length of his sword ; and he requests you will meet him, aoco* 
panied by a friend , and equally armed, at any place withisi 
mile of the castle , when I shall give attendance as umpire, V 
second, on his behoof." 

" Satisfaction — and equal arms ! " repeated Ravenswoail 
who the reader will recollect, had no reason to suppose hekii 
given the slightest offence to his late inmate — "upon^y 
word. Captain Craigengelt, either you have invented theoorf 
improbable falsehood that ever came into the mind of boA* 
person, or your morning-draught has been somewhat of A^ 
strongest. What could persuade Bucklaw to sendmenK^i 
message?" 

"For that, sir," replied Craigengelt, "I am desired It 

refer you to what, in duty to my friend, I am to term f0 

iabospitality in excluding him from your house wAt^ 

reasons assigned." i* 

''It 13 impossible ," xepW^aL V)[i^lA.^^\«t\ '-'-V^^^osis^XKW 

t fool as to interpret actaaX ue<i^«^^ ^ ^ ^'^^^'^^ "s**^ 
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believe, that, knowing my opinion of you, Captain, he would 
have employed the services of so slight and inconsiderable a 
person as yourself upon such an errand, as I certainly could 
expect no man of honour to act with you in the office of 
umpire." 

"I slight and inconsiderable!" said Craigengelt, raising 
his voice, and laying his hand on his cutlass; "if it were 
not that the quarrel of my friend craves the precedence , and 
is in dependence before my own, I would give you to under- 
stand—" 

"I can understand nothing upon your explanation. Cap- 
tain Craigengelt. Be satisfied of that, and oblige me with 
your departure. 

"D — nl" muttered the bully; "and is this the answer 
which I am to carry back to an honourable message?" 

*'Tell the laird of Bucklaw," answered Ravenswood , "if 
you are really sent by him, that when he sends me his cause 
of grievance by a person fitting to carry such an errand be- 
twixt him and me , I will either explain it or maintain it." 

"Then, Master, you will at least cause to be returned to 
Hayston, by my hands, his property which is remaining in 
your possession." 

"Whatever property Bucklaw may have left behind him, 
air," replied the Master, "shall be returned to him by my 
servant, as you do not shew me any credentials from him which 
entitle you to receive it." 

"Well, Master," said Captain Craigengelt, with malice 
which even his fear of the consequences could not suppress, — 
**you have this morning done me an egregious wrong and 
dishonour, but far more to yourself. A castle indeed!" he 
continued, looking around him; "why, this is worse than a 
coupe-gorge house, where they receive travellers to plunder 
them of their property." 

**You insolent rascal," said the Master, raising hia cwaa^ 
Hnd making a grasp at the Captain) b \>T\d\^ , '''' v^ ^ws^ ^^ "s^rN. 
depart without uttering another 8y\la\Ae • W^\i^^.Q^^l^^*^ 
death." 
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At the motion of the Master towards him , the boDytaiM 
80 rapidly round, that with some difficulty he escaped tfam 
ing down his horse , whose hoofs struck fire from the loeh 
pavement in every direction. Recovering him, however, nil 
the bridle, he pushed for the gate, and rode, sharply b« 
again in the direction of the village. 

As Ravenswood turned round to leave the comrt-yardsft 
this dialogue, he found that the Lord Keeper haddescendi 
from the hall, and witnessed, though at the distance presaib 
by politeness, his interview with Craigengelt. 

*'I have seen," said the Lord Keeper, ^Uhat gentleiDii 
face, and at no great distance of time — his name is Craig 
Craig — something, is it not?" 

'^ Craigengelt is the fellow^s name," said the Master," 
least that by which he passes at present." 

*' Craig- in-guilt," said Caleb, punning upon the word en 
which in Scotch signifies throat; "if he is Craig-in-guiltji 
now, he is as likely to be Craig-in-peril as ony chieldlff 
saw — the loon has woodie written on his very visonon 
and I wad wager twa and a black that hemp plaits his cnr 
yet." 

"You understand physiognomy, good Mr, Caleb," said 
Keeper, smiling; "I assure you the gentleman has been n 
such a consummation before now — for I most distiiM 
recollect, that, upon occasion of a journey which I made ab 
a fortnight ago to Edinburgh, I saw Mr. Craigengelt, or wl 
ever is his name, undergo a severe examination before 
Privy Council." 

"Upon what account?" said the Master of Bavenswi 
with some interest. 

The question led immediately to a tale which the I 
Keeper had been very anxious to introduce, when he c 
find a graceful and fitting opportunity. He took hold o 
Master's arm, and led him back towards the hall. " 
answer to your question " h^^«id, "\SttSi\x^\tvL«.rldi« 
i&ttsinesa.isonlyfitforyonio^meat.'' > ^ ^, 

Am they entered the ha^, \i^ ^^^^"^ \,ooV^^^%j^\« 
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! of the recesses of the window, where it will be easily 
. that Miss Ashton did not venture again to intrude 
3ir conference. 



CHAPTEE XVn. 



Here is a father now 



Will truck his daughter for a foreign ventare. 
Make her the stop-gap to some cankered feud, 
Or fling her o*er, like Jonah, to the fishes, 
To appease the sea at highest. 

Anonymoui* 

Lord Keeper opened his discourse with an appearance 
icern, marking, however, very carefully, the effect of 
nunication upon young Ravenswood. 
u are aware," he said, **my young friend, that 
Q is the natural vice of our unsettled times, and ex- 
le best and wisest of us to the imposition of artful 
If 1 had been disposed to listen to such the other day, 
if I had been the wily politician which you have been 
believe me, you. Master of Ravenswood, instead of 
t freedom, and with full liberty to solicit and act 
me as you please , in defence of what you suppose to 
rights, would have been in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
other state prison; or, if you had escaped that destiny, 
have been by flight to a foreign country, and at the 
sentence of fugitation." 

Lord Keeper ," said the Master, " I think you would 
on such a subject — yet it seems impossible you can 
•nest." 

iocence," said the Lord Keeper, ^48 also confident, 
etimes, though very excusably, presumptuously so." 
o not understand," said Ravenswood, "how a con- 
ss of innocence can be, in any case, accounted pre- 
us." 

prudent , at least , it may be called ," said Sir W^UMJBa. 
'^sj'nee it is apt to lead us into tlietiast«k^oi«^Vfi^ 
sumdentfy evident to others, of 'wlacVmiwi^^^^** 
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only conscious ourselves. I have known a rogue, for this toy 
reason, make a better defence than an innocent man could 
have done in the same circumstances of suspicion. Haying no 
consciousness of innocence to support him, such a feUow 
applies himself to all the advantages which the law will afford 
him, and sometimes (if his counsel be men of talent) succeeds 
in compelling his judges to receive him as innocent I re* 
member the celebrated case of Sir Coolie Condiddle, (rf 
Condiddle, who was tried for theft under trust, of which all 
the world knew him guilty, and yet was not only acquitted, 
but lived to sit in judgment on honester folk." 

"Allow me to beg you will return to the point," said the 
Master; "you seemed to say that I had suffered under some 
suspicion." 

" Suspicion, Master? — ay, truly — and I can shew yott 

the proofs of it; if I happen only to have them with me.— 

Here, Lockhard" — His attendant came — "Fetch me the 

. little private mail with the padlocks , that I recommended to 

your particular charge — d'ye hear?" 

"Yes, my lord." Lockhard vanished; and the Keeper 
continued , as if half speaking to himself. 

" I think the papers are with me — 1 think so , for as I was 
to be in this country , it was natural for me to bring them with 
me. I have them, however, at Eavenswood Castle, thatl 
am sure of — so perhaps you might condescend — " 

Here Lockhard entered, and put the leathern scrutoiief 
or mail-box, into his hands. The Keeper produced one or 
two papers, respecting the information laid before the Privy 
Council concerning the riot, as it was termed, at the funeral 
of Allan Lord Bavenswood, and the active share he had him- 
self taken in quashing the proceedings against the Master. 
These documents had been selected wiSi care, so as to irritate 
the natural curiosity of Ravenswood upon such a subject, 
without gratifying it, yet to shew that Sir William Aflhtoa 
bad acted upon that trying oecmon the part 'of an advocate 
and peacemaker betwixt \iun aTi^x\i^*^^«\wv& ^xiSJaar^'y^^thfl 
dujr» Having furmBh^d\nft \ioatm>i)Q.«vxOo.«si\s^^^ i^x ^-^ 
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Bition, the Lord Keeper went to the breakfast-table, and 
ntered into light conversation, addressed partly to old Caleb, 
hose resentment against the usurper of the Castle of Kavens- 
ood began to be softened by his familiarity, and partly to 
is daughter. 

After perusing these papers , the Master of Ravenswood 
smained for a minute or two with his hand pressed against 
is brow, in deep and profound meditation. He then again 
im his eye hastily over the papers, as if desirous of discover- 
ig in them some deep purpose , or some mark of fabrication, 
rhich had escaped him at first perusal. Apparently the 
econd reading confirmed the opinion which had pressed upon 
lim at the first, for he started from the stone bench on which 
le was sitting, and going to the Lord Keeper, took his hand, 
jid, strongly pressing it, asked his pardon repeatedly for the 
kijustice he had done him, when it appeared he was ez- 
teriencing, at his hands, the benefit of protection to his 
ei*son , and vindication to his character. 

The statesman received these acknowledgments at first 
'th well-feigned surprise, and then with an affectation of 
ink cordiality. The tears began already to start from 
cy*s blue eyes at viewing this unexpected and moving scene, 
sec the Master, late so haughty and reserved, and whom 
had always supposed the injured person, supplicating her 
icr for forgiveness^ was a change at once surprising, flatter- 

and affecting. 
'Dry your eyes, Lucy," said her father; "why should 
weep, because your father, though a lawyer, is dis- 
ced to be a fair and honourable man? — What have you 
ink me for, my dear Master," he continued, addressing 
iswood, "that you would not have done in my case? 
{ cuique trihuiiOy was the Koman justice , and I learned it 
I studied Justinian. Besides , have ye not overpaid me 
sand times , in saving the life of this dear ehiid^'* 
05," amwered the Master, in a\\ \\ift xeiftot^^ ^"^ ^^»^" 
'on; ''hut the little service I dVei^a'a *^^^*^^^^^U 
stineti your defence of my caos^) ^\k«a l^^^'^*^^^ 
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how ill I thought of yon, and how much I was dispofl 
be jour enemy, was an act of generous, manly, and 
siderate wisdom.'* 

*' Pshaw ! " said the Lord Keeper, '* each of us acted 
own way ; you as a gallant soldier , I as an upright judg 
privy-councillor. We could not, perhaps, have chi 
parts — at least I should have made a very sorry rati: 
and you, my good Master , though your cause is so exce 
might have pleaded it perhaps worse yourself, than 1 
acted for you before the councU." 

" My generous friend! " said Ravenswood; — and witl 
brief word, which the Keeper had often lavished upon 
but which he himself now pronounced for the first tim< 
gave to his feudal enemy the full confidence of a haught 
honourable heart. The Master had been remarked amon 
contemporaries for sense and acuteness, as well as fo 
reserved, pertinacious, and iraecible character. Hispr 
sessions accordingly, however obstinate, were of a natn 
give way before love and gratitude; and the real chan 
file daughter, joined to the supposed services of the fe 
cancelled in his memory the vows of vengeance which h 
taken so deeply on the eve of his father's funeral. But 
had been heard and registered in the book of fate. 

Caleb was present at this extraordinary scene, an 

could conceive no other reason for a proceeding so ext 

dinary than an alliance betwixt the houses, and Ravens 

Castle assigned for the young lady's dowry. As for I 

when Ravenswood uttered the most passionate excuses f< 

ungrateful negligence , she could but smile through her t 

and, as she abandoned her hand to him , assure him, in br 

accents , of the delight with which she beheld the com 

reconciliation between her father and her deliverer. 

the statesman was moved and affected by the fiery, unresei 

and generous self-abandonment with which the Mast 

H&renawood renounced lusi«uda\^Tmi\^ ^ %.wd threw hii 

^tbout hesitation upon liAs £oTgi:ve\xfi»^. ^\^ «^^^ ^^i^ks 

^e looked upon a couple -wYio ^«t^ Ojmwx^i \ifc^\K 
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tached, and who seemed made for each other. He thought 
how high the proud and chivabrous character of Ravenswood 
might rise under many circumstances , in which he found him- 
•elf "orer-crowed," to use a phrase of Spenser, and kept 
imder, by his brief pedigree, and timidity of disposition. 
Then his daughter -— his favourite child — his constant play- 
mate — seemed formed to live happy in a imion with such a 
commanding spirit as Ravenswood; and even the fine, de- 
lieate, fragile form of Lucy Ashton seemed to requure the 
mpport of the Master's muscular strength and masculine 
character. And it was not merely during a few minutes that 
Sir William Ashton looked upon their marriage as a probable 
and even desirable event, for a full hour intervened ere his 
imagination was crossed by recollection of the Master's 
poverty, and the sure displeasure of Lady Ashton. It is 
certain, that the very unusual flow of kindly feeling with 
which the Lord Keeper had been thus surprised, was one of 
the circumstances which gave much tacit encouragement to 
tiie attachment between the Master and his daughter, and led 
hoth the lovers distinctly to believe that it was a connection 
which would be most agreeable to him. He himself was sup- 
posed to have admitted this in effect, when, long after the 
eatastrophe of their love, he used to warn his hearers against 
permitting their feelings to obtain an ascendency over their 
judgment, and affirm, that the greatest misfortune of his 
life was owing to a very temporary predominance of sen- 
sibility over self-interest. It must be owned , if such was the 
case, he was long and severely punished for an offence of 
teiy brief duration. 

After some pause, the Lord Keeper resumed the con- 
versation. — "In your surprise at finding me an honester man 
than you expected, you have lost your curiosity about this 
Graigengelt, my good Master; and yet your name was 
Vronght in, in the course of that matter too." 

" The scoundrel!" said Ravenswood*, "my comie^itioii^in^ 
him was of the moat temporary nature po&&\b\e\ «tTA -j^X^Y-^^^ 
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reey foolish to hold any communication with him at lE- 
What did he say of me?" 

<< Enough/' said the Keeper, <<to excite the yery lojil 
terrors of some of our sages , who are for proceeding agauHt 
men on the mere grounds of suspicion or mercenary infonDt* 
tion. — Some nonsense ahout your proposing to enter into tti 
service of France, or of the Pretender, I don't recollect wMe^ 
but which the Marquis of A — , one of your best friends, $d 
another person, whom some call one of your worst and moit 
interested enemies, could not, somehow, be brought li 
listen to." 

"I am obliged to my honourable Mend, — and yet' 
shaking the Lord Keeper's hand — ''and yet I am still moH 
obliged to my honourable enemy." 

**/mmicti5 amicissimus ,** said the Lord Keeper, retonfflf 
the pressure; "but this gentleman — this Mr. Haystoni 
Bucklaw — I am afraid the poor young man — I heard tb 
fellow mention his name — is under very bad guidance." 

"He is old enough to govern himself," answered Ai 
Master. 

"Old enough, perhaps, but scarce wise enough, if beta 
chosen this fellow for his fidus Achates. Why, he lodged ■ 
information against him — that is , such a consequence ni^ 
have ensued from his examination , had we not looked iiAi 
at the character of the witness than the tenor of his evideoei' 

"Mr.Hayston of Bucklaw," said the Master, "is, Ife» 
lieve, a most honourable man , and capable of nothing tiuitii 
mean or disgraceful." 

" Capable of much that is unreasonable , thongh ; that JH 
must needs allow, Master. Death will soon put h^m inpi» 
session of a fair estate, if he hath it not already; oldLi^f 
Gimington — an excellent person, excepting that berifr 
veterate ill-nature rendered her intolerable to the whole wodi 
— is probably dead by this time. Six heirs portioners hot 
^nccessively died to make bet wealthy. I know the 
well ; they march * wit\i my owia. — ^T\sJ^^\fr^^^aJc|V 
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"I am glad of it ," said Ravenswood , "and should be more 
10, were I confident that Bucklaw would change his company 
and habits with his fortunes. This appearance of Craigengelt, 
acting in the capacity of his friend, is a most vile augury for 
bis future respectability." "^ 

"He is a bird of evil omen, to be sure ," said the Keeper, 
^and croaks of jail and gallows-tree. — But I see Mr. Caleb 
grows impatient for our return to breakfast." 



CHAPTER XVni. 

sir, stay at home and take an old man*8 coansel; 
Seek not to bask yon by a stranger's hearth ; 
Our own blue smoke is warmer than their fire ; 
Domestic food is wholesome, though 'tis homely, 
And foreign dainties poisonous, though tasteful. 

The French Courtezan. 

The Master of Ravenswood took an opportunity to leave 
iis guests to prepare for their departure , while he himself 
Hade the brief arrangements necessary previous to his absence 
5:om Wolf *s Crag for a day or two. It was necessary to com- 
municate with Caleb on this occasion, and he found that faith- 
til servitor in his sooty and ruinous den, greatly delighted 
Jvith the departure of their visiters , and computing how long, 
irith good management , the provisions whici had been imex- 
3ended might Ornish forth the Master's table. "He's nae 
^>elly god, that's ae blessing; and Bucklaw's gane, that 
Jould have eaten a horse behind the saddle. Cresses or water- 
purpie , and a bit ait-cake, can serve the Master for breakfast 
u weel as Caleb. Then for dinner — there's no muckle left 
3n the spule-bane ; it will brander, though — it will brander * 
rery well." 

His triumphant calculations were interrupted by the 
tfaster, who communicated to him, not without some he- 
dtation, his purpose to ride with the Lord Keeper as far as 
Bavenswood Castle and to remain there for a day or two. 

• Broil. 
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"The mercy of Heaven forbid!" said the old sei 
man, turning as pale as the table-cloth which he wai 
ingup. 

"And why, Caleb?'* said his master, ^'why shoul 
mercy of Heaven forbid my returning the Lord Ke 
visit I" 

"Oh, sirl" replied Caleb— "0 Mr. Edgar! I am 
servant, and it ill becomes me to speak — but I am ai 
servant — have served baith your father and gudesire 
mind to have seen Lord Bandal, your great -grandfati 
but that was when I was a bairn.'* 

"And what of all this, Balderston?" said the M 
"what can it possibly have to do with my paying soi 
dinary civility to a neighbour?" 

"0 Mr. Edgar, — that is, my lord I" answered the l 
"your ain conscience tells you it isna for your father's: 
be neighbouring wi' the like o' him — it isna for the crc 
the family. An he were ance come to terms, and to ( 
back your ain, e'en though ye suld honour his house wi 
alliance , I suldna say na — for the young leddy is a wii 
sweet creature — But keep your ain state wi' them t-1^< 
race o' them weel — they will think the mair o' ye." 

"Why, now, you go farther than I do, Caleb," sa 
Master, drowning a certain degree of consciousness in a f 
laugh; "you are for marrying me into a family that yo' 
not allow me to visit — how's this? — and you look as pi 
death besides." 

" , sir," repeated Caleb again, "you would but lau 
I tauld it; but Thomas the Rhymer, whose tongue coa 
be fause, spoke the word of your house that will e'enp 
ower true if you go toRavenswood this day — 0, that it ii 
e'er have been fulfilled in my time ! " 

"And what is it, Caleb?" said Bavenswood, wishim 
soothe the fears of his old servant. 

Caleb repUed, "he had never repeated the lines to Iw 
mortal — they were to\A. to \ma. Vj ^t^. ^M^L^^Tsssi^.'ifli' 
been confessor to Taoid AiSVani!* i^^iXxst Ni>aKQ.*^<5k^aBssSB 
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eatholic. But mony a time," he said, "I hae sougted thae 
dark words ower to my sell , and , well-a-day ! little did I think 
of their coming round this day." 

"Truce with your nonsense, and let me hear the dog- 
gerel which has put it into your head," said the Master, im- 
patiently. 

With a quivering voice, and a cheek pale with apprehen- 
sion , Caleb faltered out the following lines : — 

"When the last Laird of Ravenswood shall ridOt 
And woo a dead maiden to be his bride, 
He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie's flow, 
And his name shall be lost for evermoe I " 

"I know the Kelpie's flow well enough ," said the Master; 
"I suppose, at least, you mean the quick-sand betwixt this 
tower and Wolf s-hope ; but why any man in his senses should 
stable a steed there — " 

"0, never speer ony thing about that, sir — God forbid 
we should ken what the prophecy means — but just bide you 
athame, and let the strangers ride to Ravenswood by them- 
selves. We have done eneugh for them; and to do mair, 
would be mair against the credit of the family than in its 
favour." 

"Well, Caleb," said the Master, "I give you the best 
possible credit for your good advice on this occasion ; but as I 
do not go to Ravenswood to seek a bride , dead or alive , I 
hope I shaU choose a better stable for my horse than the Kel- 
pie's quicksand , and especially as I have always had a parti- 
cular dread of it since the patrol of dragoons were lost there ten 
years since. My father and I saw them from the tower struggling 
against the advancing tide , and they were lost long before 
any help could reach them." 

"And they deserved it weel, the southern loons!" said 
Caleb; "what had they ado capering on our sands, and 
hindering a wheen honest folk frae bringing oi\.B\iOT^^^%.^ 
hrandjr? I hae seen tbem that busy , that 1 wsA Y^aa fe^^ 
the aald culrerin, or the demisaker that'B on V\i^ %av)JiJa.\i«!» j 
ne Bride of Lammermoor. IS \ 
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tizan at them, only I was feared they might burst in the 
ganging aff." 

Caleb's brain was now fully engaged with abuse of the 
English soldiery and excisemen, so that his master found no 
great difficulty in escaping from him and rejoining his guests. 
All was now ready for their departure; and one of the Lord 
Keeper's grooms having saddled the Master^s steed, they 
mounted in the court-yard. 

Caleb had , with much toil , opened the double doors of the 
outward gate , and thereat stationed himself, endeavouring, 
by the reverential , and, at the same time, consequential air 
which he assumed, to supply , by his own gaunt, wasted, and 
thin person , the absence of a whole baronial establishment of 
porters , warders , and liveried menials. 

The Keeper returned his deep reverence with a cordial 
farewell, stooping at the same time from his horse, and 
sliding into the butler's hand the remuneration, which in 
those days was always given by a departing guest to the 
domestics of the family where he had been entertained. Lucy 
smiled on the old man with her usual sweetness, bade him 
adieu , and deposited her guerdon with a grace of action, and 
a gentleness of accent, which could not have failed to have 
won the faithful retainer's heart , but for Thomas the Rhymer, 
and the successful lawsuit against his master. As it was, 
he might have adopted the language of the Duke, laAsyo^ 
Like it — 

**Thou wouldst have better pleased me with this deed| 
If thou hadst told me of another father." 

Ravenswood was at the lady's bridle-rein, encouraging 
her timidity, and guiding her horse carefully down the rocky 
path which led to the moor , when one of the servants an- 
nounced from the rear that Caleb was calling loudly after 
them, desiring to speak with his master. Ravenswood felt it 
would look singular to neglect this summons , although in- 
wardly cursing Caleb for bis impertinent officiousness; there- 
fore be was compelled to Tft\mc\v3i'&\i ^ '^^x. YiaO^E^Mtd the 
agreeable duty in wbichbieYraa eix^vjb^^^^ ^isAViT\gvfc\s»^^fc 
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the gate of the court-yard. Here he was beguming, some- 
what peevishly, to ask Caleb the cause of his clamour, when 
the good old man exclaimed, '^ Whisht, sir! whisht, and let 
me speak just ae word that I couldna say afore folk — there" — 
(putting into his lord's hand the money he had just received) 
— "there's three gowd pieces — and ye '11 want siller upby 
yonder — But stay, whisht now!" — for the Master was be- 
ginning to exclaim against this transference — "never say a 
word, but just see to get them changed in the first town ye ride 
through , for they are bran new frae the miiit , and kenspeckle 
a wee bit." 

"You forget, Caleb,'* said his master, striving to force 
back the money on his servant , and extricate the bridle from 
his hold — "You forget that I have some gold pieces left 
of my own. Keep these to yourself, my old friend; and , once 
more , good day to you. I assure you I have plenty. You 
know you have managed that our living should cost us little or 
nothing." 

"Aweel," said Caleb, "these will serve for you another 
tune; but see ye hae enough, for, doubtless, for the credit of 
the family , there maun be some civility to the servants , and 
^e maun hae something to mak a show with when they say. 
Master, will you bet a broad piece? Then ye maun tak out 
^rour purse, and say, I carena if I do; and tak care no to agree 
on the articles of the wager, and just put up your purse again, 
^nd— " 

" This is intolerable , Caleb — I really must be gone." 

"And you will go , then?" said Caleb, loosening his hold 
\ipon the Master's cloak, and changing his didactics into a 
pathetic and mournful tone — " And you will go , for a' I have 
^%old you about the prophecy, and the dead bride, and the 
Kelpie's quicksand? — Aweel 1 a wilfiil man maun hae his 
"Vray — he that will to Cupar maun to Cupar. But Tjitj <s?.^'5>\xsi 
^ife , sir, if ye be fowling or shootmg mt\i<&^«x^ — Xi^-^^xfc ^"^ 
drinking at the Mermaiden's well — B.e' a ^'a.'aft\ '^^^ ^^^«^ 
mbepati, arrow-Oight after licrl — TYi^ \ie^^"^ ^^ ^%«»^^»-^' 
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aff the Bavcnswood family this day, as I wad chap the hed 
aff a sybo ! '* 

The old butler looked long after his master, often deadly 
away the dew as it rose to his eyes, that he might, as longai 
possible, distinguish his stately form from those of the otber 
horsemen. * * Close to her bridle-rein — ay , close to her bridk- 
rein! — Wisely saith the holy man* *By this also you wtj 
know that woman hath dominion oyer all men ; ' — and with- 
out this lass would not our ruin have been a'thegither fid- 
filled." 

With a heart fraught with such sad auguries did Caleb 
return to his necessary duties at Wolfs Crag, as soon as ki 
could no longer distinguish the object of his anxiety amoqf 
the group of riders , wUch diminished in the distance. 

In the meantime the party pursued their route joyfbllf' 
Having once taken his resolution, the Master of Havexiiswoot 
was not of a character to hesitate or pause upon it Ht 
abandoned himself to the pleasure he felt in Miss Ashtoo*^ 
company, and displayed an assiduous gallantry, which 9- 
preached as nearly to gaiety as the temper of his mind id 
state of his family permitted. The Lord Keeper was mi 
struck with his depth of observation, and the mrasoaliB' 
provement which he had derived from his studies. Of thfli 
accomplishments Sir William Ashton's profession and h^ 
of society rendered him an excellent judge ; and he wellknflt 
how to appreciate a quality to which he himself was a toh^ 
stranger, — the brief and decided dauntlessness of the Mastff 
of Ravenswood's disposition, who seemed equally a strange 
to doubt and to fear. In his heart the Lord Keeper r^oiefli 
at having conciliated an adversary so formidable , while, ^ 
a mixture of pleasure and anxie^ , he anticipated the ff^ 
things his young companion might achieve, were the IwmA 
of court-favour to fill his sails. 

'^What could she desire," he thought, his mind alwap 

conjuring up oppositioii m V\ift ^et«>QiTi Ql\ja.^ Ashton to !• 

now prevailing wish — ^^N^^^^ co>a^^ ^ ^ooaasi. ^S9HB»k'%>V 

match, more than the BOpiXins^^^a'^^^ eksa\%ws^^«Bfc-,^* 
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g the alliance of a son-in-law, noble, brave, well-gifted, and 

" highly connected — sure to float whenever the tide sets his way 

^ — strong, exactly where we are weak, in pedigree and in the 

"j temper of a swordsman? — Sure no reasonable woman would 

^ hesitate , — But , alas I " — Here his argument was stopped by 

2 the consciousness that Lady Ashton was not always reason- 

, able, in his sense of the word. "To prefer some clownish 

_: Merse laird to the gallant young nobleman , and to the secure 

^ possession of Kavenswood upon terms of easy compromise — 

it would be the act of a mad- woman!" 

i Thus pondered the veteran politician, until they reached 

^ , Bittlebrains' House, where it had been previously settled they 

_^ were to dine and repose themselves, and prosecute their 

I^ journey in the afternoon. 

^ They were received with an excess of hospitality; and the 

"^ most marked attention was offered to the Master of Ravens- 

_ wood, in particular, by their noble entertainers. The truth 

. J was , that Lord Bittlebrains had obtained his peerage by a 

^ good deal of plausibility, an art of building up a character for 

-- wisdom upon a very trite style of commonplace eloquence, 

^ a steady observation of the changes of the times, and the 

5j power of rendering certain political services to those who 

could best reward them. His lady and he not feeling quite 

easy under their new honours , to which use had not adapted 

their feelings, were very desirous to procure the fraternal 

countenance of those who were bom denizens of the regions 

into which they had been exalted from a lower sphere. The 

extreme attention which they paid to the Master of Ravens- 

iFTOod , had its usual effect in exalting his importance in the 

eyes of the Lord Keeper , who , although he had a reasonable 

. degree of contempt for Lord Bittlebrains' general parts, 

entertained a high opinion of the acuteness of his judgment 

in all matters of self-interest. 

"I wish Lady Ashton had seen this," was hia ixvt^raak 
reflection; "no man knows so well as ^WAiX^x^Yaa wi.'^\sss2^ 
jude bis bread is buttered ; and he fawns on^Jtiei ^^'e\.^^>S«A^ 
^begg&r'a meassui on a cook. And my lady, \.oq , ^5«xv^>5i? 
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forward her beetle-browed misses to skirl and play upon tte 
virginals , as if she said , pick and choose. They are no mon 
comparable to Lucy than an owl is to a cygnet, andtodiey 
may carry their black brows to a farther market.'* 

The entertainment being ended, oar travelleiB, who hid 
still to measure the longest part of their journey, resnmBd 
their horses; and after the Lord Keeper, the Master, andtkt 
domestics, ha.d drwokdoch-ari'dorroch, or the stirrap-capf n 
the liquors adapted to their various ranks, the cavakide 
resumed its progress. 

It was dark by the time they entered the avenue of BavaM- 
wood Castle , a long straight line leading directly to the bod 
of the house, flanked with huge elm-trees, which sighed 1i 
the nightwind , as if they compassionated the heir of tfaor 
ancient proprietors, who now returned to their shades in the 
society, and almost in the retinue, of their new master. Sont 
feelings of the same kind oppressed the mind of the Muto 
himself. He gradually became silent, and dropped a litfli 
behind the lady, at whose bridle-rein he had hitherto waitt' 
with such devotion. He well recollected the period, when, i(i 
the same hour in the evening, he had accompanied his &thei| 
as that nobleman left, never again to return to it , the msnatf 
from which he derived his ^ame and title. The ezteiiBit 
front of the old castle , on which he remembered having ofts 
looked back , was then ^' as black as mourning weed." Thi 
same front now glanced with many lights, some throwing £tf 
forward into the night a fixed and stationary blaze, and othen 
hurrying from one window to another, intimating theboA 
and busy preparations preceding their arrival , which hii 
been intimated by an avant-courier. The contrast pressed tt 
strongly upon the Master's heart, as to awaken some of tiic 
sterner feelings with which he had been accustomed to regirf 
the new lord of his paternal domain , and to impress Itf 
countenance with an air of severe gravity, when, aligiittd 
from his horse , be stood Vti \Xi^ \i^ tvc> \wi^<5x his own, t^ 
rounded by the numexo\\a xsiemalXa oi\\a Y^^^^\iX. ^-^tgasl* 

The Liord Keeper , Yr\i^xi «Xio>3iJt \» Nq0^wsaa\asa.-^i^'^ 
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rdiality which their late intercourse seemed to render 
oper, became aware of the change, refrained from his pm- 
se, and only intimated the ceremony of reception by a deep 
rerence to his guest, seeming thus delicately to share the 
jlings which predominated on his brow. 
Two upper domestics , bearing each a huge pair of silver 
idlesticks,now marshalled the company into a large saloon, 
withdrawing room , where new alterations impressed upon 
venswood the superior wealth of the present inhabitants of 
J castle. The mouldering tapestry, which, in his father's 
le , had half covered the walls of this stately apartment, 
i half streamed from them in tatters , had given place to a 
nplete finishing of wainscot, the cornice of which, as well 
the frames of the various compartments, were ornamented 
;h festoons of flowers and with birds, which, though carved 
oak, seemed, such was the art of the chisel, actually to 
3II their throats, and flutter their wings. Several old family . 
rtraits of armed heroes of the house of Eavenswood , to- 
iher with a suit or two of old armour, and some military 
apons, had given place to those of King William and 
een Mary, of Sir Thomas Hope and Lord Stair, two distin- 
Lshed Scottish lawyers. The pictures of the Lord Keeper's 
her and mother were also to be seen; the latter, sour, 
•ewish, and solemn, in her black hood and close pinners, 
;h a book of devotion in her hand; the former, exhibiting 
aeath a black silk Geneva cowl, or skull-cap, which sate 
close to the head as if it had been shaven, a pinched, 
3vish , puritanical set of features , terminating in a hungry, 
Idish, peaked beard, forming on the whole a countenance, 
the expression of which the hypocrite seemed to contend 
th the miser and the knave. And it is to make room for 
;h scarecrows as these, thought Ravenswood, that my 
cestors have been torn down from the walls which they 
;cted! He looked at them again, and, as he looked, the 
•oUection of Lucy Ashton (for she had TiCi\. cv^Xftx^^ *^^ 
%rtment with them) seemed less lively m\^^ VTSi-aj^^sv^^^iSs^i* 
sre were also two or three Dutch dioYLmea , «u^\3svft ^^R^5w«®' 
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of Ostade and Teniers were then termed, with on( 
painting of the Italian schooL There was , besides , t 
full length of the Lord Keeper in his robes of office , 
beside his lady in silk and ermine , a haughty beauty, h 
in her looks all the pride of the House of Douglas , firom 
she was descended. The painter, notwithstanding hi 
overcome by the reality, or, perhaps, from a suppresse( 
of humour, had not been able to give the husband 
canvass that air of awful rule and right supremacy, 
indicates the full possession of domestic authority, 
obvious, at the first glance, that, despite mace and gold 
the Lord Keeper was somewhat henpecked. The fl 
this fine saloon was laid with rich carpets, huge fires 
in the double chimneys, and ten silver sconces, reflectiii 
their bright plates the lights which they supported , mi 
whole seem as brilliant as day. 

"Would you choose any refreshment. Master?' 
Sir William Ashton, not unwilling to break the aw 
silence. 

He received no answer, the Master being so busUy en 
in marking the various changes which had taken place 
apartment, that he hardly heard the Lord Keeper a 
him. A repetition of the offer of refreshment, wi 
addition, that the family meal would be presently 
compelled his attention, and reminded him, that het 
weak , perhaps even a ridiculous part , in suffering him 
be overcome by the circumstances in which he found h 
He compelled himself, therefore, to enter into convei 
with Sir William Ashton, with as much appearance 
difference as he could well command. 

"You will not be surprised. Sir William, that I am 
ested in the changes you have made for the better : 
apartment. In my father's time, after our misfortune 
polled him to live in retirement , it was little used , exc 
we as a play-room , when the >Ne^t\ieT ^oMld not permit 
Jfo abroad. In that recess -wa.^ tk^ XveCia ^^^^Vb^^ms^. 
sured the few carpentftx'atoQVs^\2c^Q)o^^\^^^^^ 
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or me , and taught me how to use — there , in yonder comer, 
mder that handsome silver sconce, I kept my fishing-rods, 
md hunting poles, bows, and arrows." 

"I hare a young birkie," said the Lord Keeper, willing 
to change the tone of the conversation, "of much the same 
turn — He is never happy, save when he is in the field — 
[wonder hb is not here. — Here, Lockhard — send William 
Shaw for Mr. Henry — I suppose he is, as usual, tied to Lucy's 
apron string — that foolish girl. Master, draws the whole 
family after her at her pleasure." 

Even this allusion to his daughter, though artfully thrown 
OTit, did not recall Kavenswood from his own topic. 

"We were obliged to leave ," he said , " some armour and 
portraits in this apartment — may I ask where they have been 
removed to?" 

"Why," answered the Keeper, with some hesitation, "the 
room was fitted up in our absence — and cedant arma togas ^ is 
the maxim of lawyers , you know — I am afraid it has been 
We somewhat too literally complied with. I hope — I 
believe they are safe — I am sure I gave orders — may I hope 
that when they are recovered, and put in proper order, you 
^ do me the honour to accept them at my hand, as an atone- 
JJient for their accidental derangement?" 

The Master of Ravenswood bowed stiffly, and, with folded 
*rms, again resumed his survey of the room. 

Henry, a spoilt boy of fifteen, burst into the room, and ran 
'ip to his father. * * Think of Lucy, papa ; she has come home 
>o cross and so fractious, that she will not go down to the 
stable to see my new pony, that Bob Wilson brought from 
^sMuUofGaUoway." 

" I think you were very unreasonable to ask her ," said the 
Keeper. 

"Then you are as cross as she is," answered the boy; 
*'lmt when mamma comes home, she '11 claw up both your 
^ttens." 

"Hush j^onrinpertinence, you little foT^atTd.\x!a^V^ ^'Wi^ 
^^tber,' ^^ where is jour tutor? " 
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"Gk)ne to a wedding at Dunbar — I hope he*ll get i 
haggis to his dinner;" and he began to sing the old Scottiali 
song, 

** There was a haggis la Dunbar, 

Fal de ral, Ac. 
Mony better and few waar, 

Fal de ral, &c. 

''I am much obliged to Mr. Cordery for his attentiooi)' 
said the Lord Keeper; ^^and pray who has had the charge ot 
you while I was away, Mr. Henry ? " 

" Norman and Bob Wilson — forby my own self." 

"A groom and a gamekeeper, and your own siUy self— 
proper guardians for a young advocate ! — Why, you wiD 
never know any statutes but those againstishooting red-deer, 
killing salmon, and — " 

"And speaking of red-game," said the young scape-grace, 
interrupting his father without scruple or hesitation, "N(»- 
man has shot a buck, and I shewed the branches to hucf^ 
and she says they have but eight tynes ; and she says that yd 
killed a deer with Lord Bittlebrains* hounds , when you wert 
west away, and, do you know, she says it had ten tynes —» 
it true?" 

"It may have had twenty, Henry, for what I know; bok 
if you go to that gentleman, he can tell you all about it— 
Go speak to him, Henry — it is the Master of Bavenswood.'' 

While they conversed thus, the father and son wae 
standing by the fire; and the Master having walked towards 
the upper end of the apartment, stood with his back towaidi 
them, apparently engaged in examining one of the paintm|^ 
The boy ran up to him, and pulled him by the skirt of the coat 
with the freedom of a spoilt child, saying, "I say, sir —if 
you please to tell me" — but when the Master turned roand, 
and Henry saw his face , he became suddenly and totally dis- 
concerted — walked two or three steps backward, and still 
gazed on Eavenswood with an. ait of fear and wonder , wfaieh 
iad totally banished from \nB iea\Mi^ \}ti^\i\>ssoj^isi ryM«ffl 
fpert Tivacity. 
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^' Come to me, young gentleman," said the Master, ''and 
[ will tell 70a all I know aboat the hunt." 

" Go to the gentleman, Henry," said his father; "you are 
ttot used to be so shy." 

But neither invitation nor exhortation had any effect on 
[iieboy. On the contrary, he turned round as soon as he had 
completed his survey of the Master, and walking as cautiously 
SUE) if he had been treading upon eggs, he glided back to his 
father, and pressed as close to him as possible. Bavenswood, 
bo avoid hearing the dispute betwixt the father and the over- 
indulged boy, thought it most polite to turn his face once 
more towards the pictures, and pay n^ attention to what 
they said. 

"Why do you not speak to the Master, you little fool?" 
said the Lord Keeper. 

"I am afraid,^' said Henry, in a very low tone of voice. 

"Afraid, you goose I" said his father, giving him a slight 
shake by the collar, — " What makes you afraid? " 

" What makes him so like the picture of Sir MaliseRavens- 
vrood, then?" said the boy, whispering. 

"What picture, you natural?" said his father. "I used 
bo think you only a scape-grace, but I believe you will turn 
Dut a born idiot." 

"I tell you it is the picture of old Malise of Ravenswood, 
uid he is as like it as if he had loupen out of the canvass; and 
it is up in the old Baron's hall that the maids launder the 
slothes in , and it has armour, and not a coat like the gentle- 
man — and he has not a beard and whiskers like the picture — 
uid it has another kind of thing about the throat, and no 
[)and-strings as he has — and — " 

" And why should not the gentleman be like his ancestor, 
jrou silly boy?" said the Lord Keeper. 

"Ay; but if he is come to chase us all out of the castle," 
laid the boy , " and has twenty men at his back in disguise — 
gmd is come to say , with a hollow voice , I bide m-ij time — «si.^ 
\B to kill yon on the hearth as Malise didtlxe o^^xm^as^^i ^s:^.^ 
diojBie blood is still to be seen I " 
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''Hush! nonsense!" said the Lord Keeper, not Idol 
much pleased to hear these disagreeable coincidenoes M 
on his notice. — ^^ Master, here comes Lockhard to sayn^r 
is served." 

And , at the same instant, Lacy entered at another do^ 
having changed her dress since her return. Theeqaii 
feminine beauty of her countenance , now shaded only ^f» 
profusion of sunny tresses ; the sylph-like form disencumbflii 
of her heavy riding-skirt, and mantled in azure silk; tb 
grace of her manner and of her smile, cleared, withaede4 
which surprised the Master himself, all the gloomy voi* 
favourable thoughts which had for some time overcloodfliv 
fancy. In those features , so simply sweet , he could <»«•• 
alliance with the pinched visage of the peaJL-bearded, )^ 
capped puritan, or his starched withered spouse, wHkfc 
craft expressed in the Lord Keeper's countenance, w** 
haughtiness which predominated in that of his lady, ij 
while he gazed on Lucy Ashton, she seemed to be an WP 
descended on earth, unallied to the coarser mortals iofli|' 
whom she deigned to dwell for a season. Such isthepfl"* 
of beauty over a youthful and enthusiastic fancy. 

CHAPTER XTX. 



I do too ill in this, 



b 



And roast not think but that a parentis plaint 
Will move the heavens to pour forth misery 
Upon the head of disobcdiency. 
Yet reason tells us, parents are o*ersocn, 
When with too strict a rein they do hold in 
Their child's affection, and control that love. 
Which the high powers divine inspire them with. 

The Hog hath lost hU Peatl ' 

The feast of Bavenswood Castle was as remarkable ftfik 
profusion, as that of Wolf's Crag had been for its ill-veto 
penury. The Lord Keeper might feel internal pride at tk 
con tras t , but he had too muck taat ta a\xffer it to appear. 
the contrary J lie seemed to Tcmea^^x ^S^ ^^^^xse^^^^ 
called Mr. Balderston's \)a.c\ie\ox'ft m^^, ^fia.^\ft\ifeT*aMa 
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than pleased with the display upon his own groaning 

Te do these things," he said, "because others do them 
I was bred a plain man at my father's frugal table , and 
Id like well would my wife and family permit me to 
to my so wens and my poor-man-of-mutton."* 
is was a little overstretched. The master only an- 
, ''That different ranks — I mean," said he, correcting 
r, "different degrees of wealth require a different style 
le-keeping." 

Is dry remark put a stop to farther conversation on the 
;, nor is it necessary to record that which was sub- 
1 in its place. The evening was spent with freedom, 
en cordiality; and Henry had so far overcome his first 
ensions, that he had settled a party for coursing a stag 
le representative and living resemblance of grim Sir 
of Ravenswood, called the Revenger. The next mom- 
is the appointed time. It rose upon active sportsmen 
ccessful sport. The banquet came in course; and a 
g invitation to tarry yet another day was given and 
2d. This Ravenswood had resolved should be the last 
stay; but he recollected he had not yet visited the 
b and devoted servant of his house , old Alice , and it 
t kind to dedicate one morning to the gratification of so 
b an adherent. 

visit Alice, therefore, a day was devoted, and Lucy 
le Master's guide upon the way. Henry, it is true 
)amed them, and took from their walk the air of a 
Ue, while , in reality, it was little else, considering the 
of circumstances which occurred to prevent the boy 
iving the least attention to what passed between his 
lions. Now a rook settled on a branch within shot — 
hare crossed their path, and Henry and his greyhound 
stray in pursuit of it — then he had to hold a long 
nation with the forester, which detained him a while 
hj3 companiona — and again he 'went. V> coasEoc^^^^^ 
• See Note E. i>oor-Maii-of-ll«tt<m. 
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earth of a badger, which carried him on a good way befoiQ 
them. 

The conyersatioii betwixt the Master and his sister, mean- 
while, took an interesting, and ahnost a confidentLal tan. 
She could not help mentioning her sense of the painhemori 
feel in visiting scenes so well known to him , bearing now n 
aspect so different; and so gently was her sympathy ex- 
pressed, that Bavenswood felt it for a moment as a Mie- 
quital of all his misfortunes. Some such sentiment escaped 
him, which Lucy heard with more of confusion than dis^M' 
sure; and she may be forgiven the imprudence of listening to 
such language, considering that the situation in which ik 
was placed by her father seemed to authorize Bavenswood to 
use it. Yet she made an effort to turn the conversation, 9d 
she succeeded; for the Master also had advanced farther titf 
he intended, and his conscience had instantly checked lui 
when he found himself on the verge of speaking of love totht 
daughter of Sir William Ashton. 

They now approached the hut of old Alice, which hadof 
late been rendered more comfortable, and presented antp- 
pearance less picturesque, perhaps, but far neater than heSatt 
The old woman was on her accustomed seat beneath At 
weeping birch, basking, with the listless enjoyment of ageaai 
infinnity , in the beams of the autumn sun. At the arrival of 
her visiters she turned her head towards them. " I heaiyoor 
step, Miss Ashton,'' she said, '^but the gentleman who attendi 
you is not my lord, your father." 

"And why should you think so, Alice?" said Lacy; **« 
how is it possible for you to judge so accurately by the soasd 
of a step, on this £rm earth, and in the open air ? " 

*' My hearing, my child, has been sharpened by my blind- 
ness, and I can now draw conclusions from the slighteit 
sounds , which formerly reached my ears as unheeded as they 
DOW approach yours. "NeeeaaW;^ \% «. ^XfcTo.^ \sv>l %ai excella^ 
^cAooimistress, and 8hetl[ia\.\iaa\oB\.V««^^.^cBSM^^53a«6^ 
information from other BOTXt^^a'" 
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" Well, you hear a man's step, I grant it," said Lucy ; " but 
why, Alice, may it not be my father's?" 

" The pace of age , my love , is timid and cautious — the 
foot takes leave of the earth slowly, and is planted down upon 
it with hesitation; it is the hasty and determined step of 
youth that I now hear, and — could I give credit to so 
strange a thought — I should say it was the step of a Ravens- 
wood." 

"This is indeed," said Ravenswood, "an acuteness of 
organ which I could not have credited had I not witnessed 
it. — I am indeed the Master of Ravenswood, Alice — the son 
of your old master." 

"You!" said the old woman, with almost a scream of 
Borprise — "you the Master of Ravenswood — here — in this 
place, and thus accompanied? — I cannot believe it — Let me 
pass my old hand over your face , that my touch may bear 
witness to my ears." 

The Master sate down beside her on the earthen bank, 
and permitted her to touch his features with her trembling 
band. 

" It is indeed ! " she said , " it is the features as well as the 
voice of Ravenswood — the high lines of pride , as well as the 
bold and haughty tone. — But what do you here , Master of 
Ravenswood? — what do you in your enemy's domain, and in 
company with his child? " 

As old Alice spoke , her face kindled , as probably that of 
an ancient feudal vassal might have done , in whose presence 
bis youthful liege-lord had shewed some symptom of de- 
generating from the spirit of his ancestors. 

"The Master of Ravenswood," said Lucy, who liked not 
the tone of this expostulation, and was desirous to abridge it, 
"is upon a visit to my father." 

"Indeed!" said the old blind woman, in an accent of sur- 
prise. 

'*Iknew, " continuedLucy , < ' I shoTild do imxi «b ^^^-assvsxOo^ 
conducting him to jour cottage." 
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"Where , to say the truth , Alice ," said Rayenswood, "I 
expected a more cordial reception." 

"It is most wonderful!" said the old woman , muttering to 
herself; "butthe ways of Heaven are not like our ways, and 
its judgments are brought about by meaiis far beyond ov 
fathoming. — Hearken, young man," she said ; "your fathen 
were implacable , but they were honourable foes ; they soo^ 
not to ruin their enemies under the mask of hospitality. "Wliit 
have you to do with Lucy Ashton? — why should your stepi 
move in the same footpath with hers? — why should your Toice 
sound in the same chord and time with those of Sir Willitf 
Ashton's daughter? — Young man, he who aims at revenge Irf 
dishonourable means — " 

"Be silent, woman ! " said Kavenswood, sternly ; "is it ft« 
devil that prompts your voice? — Know that this young Mf 
has not on earth a friend , who would venture farther to bv* 
her from injury or from insult." 

"And is it even so?" said the old woman, in an altered bat 
melancholy tone — " Then God help you both! " 

"Amen! Alice," said Lucy, who had not comprehended 
the import of what the blind woman had hinted , "and seoi 
you your senses , Alice , and your good- humour. If you hoH 
this mysterious language , instead of welcoming your fiiendi^ 
they will think of you as other people do." 

"And how do other people think?" said Bavenswood, 
for he also began to believe the old woman spoke with is- 
coherence. 

"They think," said Henry Ashton , who came up attW 
moment, and whispered into Ravenswood*s ear, ''that she ill 
witch , that should have been burned with them that saSad 
at Haddington." 

" What is that you say?" said Alice , turning towardifti 
boy , her sightless visage inflamed with passion ; ' ' that I to » 
witch, and ought to have suffered with the helpless old 
wretches who wereimiidete^aA,^«.^^Y£i%\ftrcLl" 

"Hear to that now,'' agam^V^B^^^x^^'assoa^3^«'«iL^ 
■^Aispering lower than a ^wien O^i^ie^^^*^'' 
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"If the usurer, and the oppressor, and the grinder of the 
poor man's face, and the remover of ancient land-marks , and 
the subyerter of ancient houses , were at the same stake with 
DQie, I could say, light the £u*e, in Grod's name!'' 

" This is dreacfiul," saidLucy ; "I have never seen the poor 
deserted woman in this state of mind; but age and poverty 
Ban ill bear reproach. — Come , Henry, we w^ leave her for 
the present — she wishes to speak with the Master alone. We 
snll walk homeward, and rest us," she added, looking at 
Ravenswood, "by the Mermaiden's Well." 

" And Alice ," said the boy , " if you know of any hare that 
2omes through among the deer and makes them drop their 
salves out of season , you may tell her , with my compliments 
to command, that if Norman has not got a silver bullet 
ready for her , I'll lend him one of my doublet-buttons on pur- 
pose." 

Alice made no answer till she was aware that the sister and 
3rother were out of hearing. She then said to Kavenswood, 
'And you, too, are angry with me for my love? — it is just 
;hat strangers should be offended, but you, too, are angry! " 

"I am not angiy, Alice," said the Master, " only surprised 
ihat you, whose good sense I have heard so often praised, 
(hould give way to offensive and unfounded suspicions." 

* * Offensive ? " said Alice — "Ay , truth is ever offensive — 
but, surely, not unfounded." 

"I tell you, dame, most groundless," replied Ravens- 
jvood. 

"Then the world has changed its wont, and the Ravens- 
yoods their hereditary temper, and the eyes of old Alice's 
inderstanding are yet more blind than those of her coun< 
:enance. When did a Ravenswood seek the house of his 
3nemy, but with the purpose of revenge? — and hither are you 
some, Edgar Ravenswood, either in fatal anger, or in still 
more fatal love." 

" In neither ," said Ravenswood , " I giv^ -j w\.\ssff\ftV'Ci\iKS'ax. 
— J mean, I assure you. " 

Alice could not see his blushing cheek. , \wl\. ^e ^ci>i:v5.^^''^cSA 
r^ Bride o/Lammermoor. ^^ 
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hesitation , and that he retracted the pledge which he leemed 
at first disposed to attach to his denial. 

'^ It is so, then," she said, '^ and therefore she is to tanylij 

the Mcrmaidcn's Well! Often has it been called a place fitil jt 

to the race of Ravenswood — often has it proved so— bit k; 
never was it likely to verify old sayings as much as on tUi 
day." 

^^You drive me to madness, Alice," said Baveoiwood; 
'^you are more silly and more superstitious than old Balds' 

stou. Are you such a wretched Christian as to suppoie I « 

would in the present day levy war against the Ashton fanatjy fi 

as was the sanguinary custom in elder times? or doyoaap* n 

pose me so foolish , that I cannot walk by a young lady's lide n 

without plunging headlong in love with her ? " f, 

"My thoughts," replied Alice, "are my own; and if ny 

mortal sight is closed to objects present with me , it may bel i\ 

can look with more steadiness into future events. Are yot h 
prepared to sit lowest at the board which was once your Ci- 
ther's own , unwillingly , as a connection and ally of lus pnod 

successor? — Are you ready to live on his bounty — to follow g 

him in the bypaths of intrigue and chicane, which none en I 
better point out to you — to gnaw the bones of his prey wh* 

he has devoured the substance ? — Can you say as Sir WiUii* t 

Ashton says — think as he thinks — vote as he votes, and eaU f, 

your father's murderer your worshipful father-in-law and n- fi 

vered patron? — Master of Ravenswood, I am the eldert a 
servant of your house , and I would rather see you shrouded 

and coffined!" i 

The tumult in Ravenswood*s mind was unconunonly greit; t] 

she struck upon and awakened a chord which he had for aoM r 

time successfully silenced. He strode backwards and forwsrdi ^ 

through the little garden with a hasty pace; and at lengA t< 

checldiig himself, and stopping right opposite to Alice , he ex- j 

claimed , ^ ^ Woman ! on the verge of the grave , dare yon ugv i: 

the son of your master to blood and to revenge ? " g 

^'God forbid!" said -Mie^ ^oVeaa^-^s '•'•^aA ^^[^nMfiMl I i 
vronld have you depart t\ieafeia^.^\io^ssi^,^V«t»1^58»^l«v?^^ 
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rell asyour hatred, threatens sore mischief, or at least dis- 
grace , both to yourself and to others. I would shield , were it 
a the power of this withered hand, the Ashtons from you, and 
''ou from them, and both from their own passions. You can 
lave nothing — ought to have nothing, in common with them 
— Begone from among them; and if God has destined 
'engeance on the oppressor's house, do not you be the in- 
trument." 

"I will think on what you have said , Alice ," said Ravens- 
irood, more composedly. "I belieye you mean truly and faith- 
ully by me, but you urge the freedom of an ancient do- 
aestic somewhat too far. But farewell; and if Heayen afford 
ae better means , I wiQ not fail to contribute to your com- 
brt." 

He attempted to put a piece of gold into her hand, which 
he refused to receive; and, in the slight struggle attending 
lis wish to force it upon her, it dropped to the earth. 

"Let it remain an instant on the ground," said Alice, as 
he Master stooped to raise it; "and believe me , that piece of 
rold is an emblem of her whom you love ; she is as precious, 
: grant, but you must stoop even to abasement before you can 
vin her. For me , I have as little to do with gold as with 
earthly passions ; and the best news that the world has in store 
'or me is , that Edgar Ravenswood is an hundred miles distant 
rem the seat of lus ancestors , with the determination never 
igain to behold it." 

" Alice," said the Master, who began to think this eamest- 
less had some more secret cause than arose from any thing 
ihat the blind woman could have gathered from this casual 
risit, "I have heard you praised by my mother for your sense, 
icuteness, and fidelity; you are no fool to start at shadows, or 
JO dread old superstitious saws, like Caleb Balderston; tell me 
iistinctly where my danger lies, if you are aware of any which 
is tending towards me. If I know myself, I am free from all 
mch views respecting Miss Ashton as yow iTa^\\.\fc \si \s^^. 
[ have necessary business to settle witli ^\i ^''^'ajoi — *^^ 
rranged, I shall depart ; and with as UU\e n^V , «a ^ QVi.TBa:i 
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easily believe, to return to a place full of melaiicholy i 
of reflection, as you have to see me here.'' 

Alice bent her sightless eyes on the ground, and 
some time plunged in deep meditation. ^^I will sp 
truth," she said at length, raising up her head — <^I 
you the source of my apprehensions, whether my car 
for good or for evil. — Lucy Ashton loves you, Lord of - 
wood!" 

"It is impossible," said the Master. 

"A thousand circumstances have proved it to me," 
the blind woman. "Her thoughts have turned on no 
since you saved her from death, and that my exp< 
judgment has won from her own conversation. Hav 
you this — if you are indeed a gentleman and your 
son — you will make it a motive for flying from her p: 
Her passion will die like a lamp, for want of that th 
should feed upon; but, if you remain here, her destruc 
yours, or that of both, will be the inevitable conseqi 
her misplaced attachment. 1 tell you this secret unwi 
but it could not have been hid long from your own c 
tion; and it is better you learn it from mine. Depart, 
of Ravenswood — you have my secret. If you remain 
under Sir William Ashton's roof without the resoli 
many his daughter, you are a villain — if with the pui 
allying yourself with him, you are an infatuated a: 
destined fool." 

So saying, the old blind woman arose, assumed h< 
and, tottering to her hut, entered it and closed th 
leaving Bavenswood to his own reflections. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Lovelier in her own retired abode 

than Naiad by the side 

Of Grecian brook — or Lady of the Mere 
Lone sitting by the shores of old romance. 

Wordsworth. 

The meditations of Ravenswood were of a very mixed com- 
)Iexion. He saw himself at once in the very dilemma which 
18 had for some time felt apprehensive he might be placed in. 
The pleasure he felt in Lucy*s company had indeed ap- 
)roached to fascination, yet it had never altogether sur- 
Qounted his internal reluctance to wed with the daughter of 
ds father*s foe ; and even in forgiving Sir William Ashton the 
njuries which his family had received , and giving him credit 
or the kind intentions he professed to entertain , he could not 
►ring himself to contemplate as possible an alliance betwixt 
heir houses. Still he felt that Alice spoke truth , and that his 
onour now required he should take an instant leave of 
tavenswood Castle, or become a suitor of Lucy Ashton. The 
ossibility of being rejected, too, should he make advances to 
er wealthy and powerful father — to sue for the hand of an 
Lshton and be refused — this were a consummation too dis- 
raceful. * ' I wish her well ," he said to himself, * * and for her 
Ekke I forgive the injuries her father has done to my house; 
ut I will never — no, never see her more ! " 

With one bitter pang he adopted this resolution, just as 
e came to where two paths parted; the one to the Mermaid- 
n's Fountain, where he knew Lucy waited him, the other 
sading to the castle by another and more circuitous road. 
le paused an instant when about to take the latter path, 
hinking what apology he should make for conduct which must 
eeds seem extraordinary, and had just muttered to himself^ 
Sudden news from Edinburgh — any pxetex\, V^ ^^-n^ — 
nly let me daUjr no longer here," when -yo^m^l^ettrj ^^^^^ 
jrj'ng^ ap to him, half out of breath — "Maalct , ^^'&'^^^ -> ^^"^ 
23t give Lucy your axm back to the castle, iox\c«DSvsA.^S^ 
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her mine ; for Norman is waiting for me , and I am to go mth 
him to make his ring- walk, and I would not stay away for a 
gold Jacobus , and Lucy is afraid to walk home alone, tiiough 
all the wild nowt have been shot , and so you must come away 
directly." 

Betwixt two scales equally loaded, a feather's weight will 
turn the scale. ^^It is impossible for me to leaye the young 
lady in the wood alone ,*' said Bayenswood; '' to see her once 
more can be of little consequence , after the frequent meetings 
we have had — I ought , too , in courtesy, to apprise her of my 
iatcntion to quit the castle." 

And having thus satisfied himself that he was taking not 
only a wise, but an absolutely necessary step, he took the path 
' to the fatal fountain. Henry no sooner saw him on the way to 
join his sister, than he was off like lightning in another direc- 
tion , to eiyoy the society of the forester in their congenial 
pursuits. Bavenswood , not allowing himself to give a second 
thought to the propriety of his own conduct, walked with » 
quick step towards the stream, where he found Lucy seated 
alone by the ruin. 

She sate upon one of the disjointed stones of the ancioit 
fountain, and seemed to watch the progress of its current, tf 
it bubbled forth to daylight, in gay and sparkling profhskW) 
from under the shadow of the ribbed and darksome vault, with 
which veneration, or perhaps remorse, had canopied its source 
To a superstitious eye, Lucy Ashton, folded in her plaide 
mantle, with her long hair, escaping partly from the snood an 
falling upon her silver neck , might have suggested the idea 
the murdered Nymph of the Fountain. But Ravenswood or 
saw a female exquisitely beautiful , and rendered yet mort 
in his eyes — how could it be otherwise — by the conscioosr 
that she had placed her affections on him. As he gaze(f 
her, he felt his fixed resolution melting like wax in the 
and hastened, therefore, from his concealment inthenf 
touring thicket. She Ba\\ited\im , \i\yX. did not arise fror 
tftone on which she was seated. 

''^Tv mad-cap brother;' a^i^ B«:\d/''V^\^1\»^^ 
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expect him back in a few minutes — for fortunately, as any 
thing pleases him for a minute , nothing has charms for him 
much longer." 

Bavenswood did not feel the power of informing Lucy that 
her brother meditated a distant excursion, and would not 
return in haste. He sate himself down on the grass, at some 
little distance from Miss Ashton, and both were silent for a 
short space. 

" I like this spot ," said Lucy at length , as if she had found 
the silence embarrassing; "the bubbling murmur of the clear 
fountain, the waving of the trees, the profusion of grass and 
wild-flowers , that rise among the ruins , make it like a scene in 
romance. I think, too, I have heard it is a spot connected 
with the legendary lore which I lore so weU." 

"It has been thought," answered Bavenswood, "a fatal 
spot to my family ; and 1 have some reason to term it so , for it 
was here I first saw Miss Ashton — and it is here I must take 
my leave of her for ever." 

The blood, which the first part of this speech called into 
Lucy's cheeks, was speedily expelled by its conclusion. 

" To take leave of us. Master! " she exclaimed; "what can 
have happened to hurry you away? — I know Alice hates — I 
mean dislikes my father — and I hardly understood her 
humour to-day , it was so mysterious. But I am certain my 
father is sincerely grateful for the high service you rendered 
us. Let me hope that having won your friendship hardly , we 
shall not lose it lightly." 

"Lose it, Miss Ashton?" said the Master of Bavenswood, 
— "No — wherever my fortune calls me — whatever she in- 
flicts upon me — it is your friend — your sincere friend who 
acts or suffers. But there is a fate on me , and I must go, or I 
shall add the ruin of others to my own." 

" Yet do not go from us. Master," said Lucy; and she laid 
her hand , in all simplicity and kindness , upon the skirt of his 
doak, as if . to detain him — " You shall not pact fcwxv\ia, l&^i 
father is powerfalj he has friends that Mfeioot^ wi^«s!k\sfla^ 
ielf--donotgo till yon see what bis gtatitadfc^wVSi.^1^1^ 
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Believe me , he is already laboaring in your behalf with tkB 
CounciL" 

" It may be so," said the Master, proudly ; " yet it is notto 
your father, Miss Ashton, but to my own ezertiouB, that I 
ought to owe success in the career on which I am about t» 
enter. My preparations are already made — a sword and i 
cloak, and a bold heart and a determined hand." 

Lucy covered her face with her hands , and the tears, n 
spite of her , forced their way between her fingers. " Forgi« 
me," said Bavenswood, taking her right hand, which after 
slight resistance , she yielded to him, still continuing to sbads 
her face ^ith the left — "I am too i-ude — too rough— toi 
intractable to deal with any being so soft and gentle as yn 
are. Forget that so stem a vision has crossed your path d 
life — and let me pursue mine , sure that I can meet with do 
worse misfortune after the moment it divides me from job 
side." 

Lucy wept on, but her tears were less bitter. Each atten^t 
which the Master made to explain his purpose of departmCi 
only proved a new evidehce of bis. desire to stay; until, it 
length, instead of bidding her farewell, he gave his faith to her 
for ever , and received her troth in return. The whole passed 
so suddenly, and arose so much out of the immediate impnlie 
of the moment, that ere the Master of Havenswood conli 
reflect upon the consequences of the step which be had taken, 
their lips , as well as their hands , had pledged the sinceritjof 
their affection. 

"And now," he said, after a moment's consideration, "it 
is fit I should speak to Sir William Ashton — be must knot 
of our engagement. Eavenswood must not seem to dweD 
under his roof, to solicit clandestinely the affectioDB of fab 
daughter." 

" You would not speak to my father on the sabject?" said 
Lucy, doubtingly*, and t\i^\i«.ddfedmQxe warmly, ''O donot^ 
— do noil Let youilot m\iie\>fe ^^X^tomi^^ — IX^^o&iMmil 
^cf purpose ascertained , \>eiox^ -joxx^^^^^-os^ ^'ft^Ooi&x'VW 
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ire he loves you — I think he will consent — but then my 
other—" 

She paused , ashamed to express the doubt she felt how far 
iT father dared to form any positive resolution on this most 
iportant subject, without the consent of his lady. 

"Your mother, my Lucy?" replied Ravenswood, "she is 
: the house of Douglas, a house that has intermarried with 
ine, even when its glory and power were at the highest — 
hat could your mother object to my alliance?" 

"I did not say object," said Lucy; "but she is jealous of 
iT rights , and may claim a mother's title to be consulted in 
le first instance." 

'*Be it so," replied Ravenswood; "London is distant, but a 
tier will reach it and receive an answer within a fortnight -— 
will not press on the Lord Keeper for an instant reply to my 
roposal." 

"But," hesitated Lucy, "were it not better to wait — to 
ait a few weeks? — Were my mother to see you — to know 
ou — I am sure she would approve: but you are un- 
jquainted personally, and the ancient feud between the 
.milies — " 

Kavenswood fixed upon her his keen dark eyes as if he was 
3sirous of penetrating into her very soul. 

"Lucy," he said, "I have sacrificed to you projects of ven- 
3ance long nursed, and sworn to with ceremonies little better 
tan heathen — I sacrificed them to your image, ere I knew 
le worth which it represented. In the evening which suc- 
jeded my poor father's funeral , I cut a lock from my hair, 
id, as it consumed in the fire, I swore that my rage and 
venge should pursue his enemies, until they shrivelled before 
e like that scorched-up symbol of annihilation." 

" It was a deadly sin," said Lucy, turning pale, "to make a 
>w so fatal." 

"I acknowledge it," said Ravenswood, "and it had been a. 
orse crime to keep it. It was for yo\ix aaikfe ^i)aa.\.\ ^^a^^ 
tese purposes of vengeance , though 1 aeaxe,^ >Kae^ a^^«^*^ 
uEf the argument by which I was couqueie^^ \3ai>i3L^^^2« ^^"^ 
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once more, and became conscious of the inflwftniy^ jot 
possessed over me." 

'* And why do you now,'* said Lucy , ^' recall sentiments so 
terrible — sentiments so inconsistent with those you profeiB 
for me — with those your importunity has prevailed on me to 
acknowledge?" 

"Because," said her lover, "I would impress on yoatiM 
price at which I have bought your love — the right I have to 
expect your constancy. I say not that I have bartered forit 
the honour of my house, its last remaining possession— W 
though I say it not, and think it not, I cannot conceal b(M 
myself that the world may do both." 

"If such are your sentiments," said Lucy, "you hut 
played a cruel game with me. But it is not too late to ffft'i 
over — take back the faith and troth which you could sot 
plight to me without suffering abatement of honour — let Mt 
is passed be as if it had not been — forget me — I li 
endeavour to forget myself." 

"You do me injustice," said the Master of Ravenswood; 
"by alll hold true and honourable , you do me the eztremitf 
of injustice — if I mentioned the price at which I have boii(^ 
your love , it is only to shew how much I prize it , to bind on 
engagement by a still firmer tie , and to shew, by what IhiM 
done to attain this station in your regard, how much I mvit 
suffer should you ever break your faith." 

"And why, Ravenswood," answered Lucy, << should yoi 
think that possible? — Why should you urge me with cf» 
the mention of infidelity! — Is it because I ask you to deity 
applying to my father for a little space of time? Bind melqr 
what vows you please ; if vows are unnecessary to secure eos- 
stancy, they may yet prevent suspicion." 

Eavenswood pleaded, apologized, and even kneeled, to 
appease her displeasure; and Lucy, as placable as she wai 
single-hearted, readily forgave the offence which hisdonto 
had implied. The dispute th.u&a^t9.tAd^ however, ended I7 
the lovers going througb. an evoyAema.>aa ^^^st&x&ss^ ^^^ 
tb'plightf of which tlLie WL^^t ^\S;i^T^^wi^ ■ 
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They broke betwixt them the thin broad>piece of gold which 
Alice had refused to receive from Ravenswood. 

"And never shall this leave my bosom," said Lucy, as she 
himg the piece of gold round her neck, and concealed it with 
her handkerchief, "until you, Edgar Ravenswood, ask me 
to resign it to you — and, while I wear it, never shall that 
heart acknowledge another love than yours." 

With like protestations , Ravenswood placed his portion of 
the coin opposite to his heart. And now, at length , it struck 
them, that time had hurried fast on during this interview, 
and their absence at the castle would be subject of remark , if 
not of alarm. As they arose to leave the fountain which had 
been witness of their mutual engagement, an arrow whistled 
through the air, and struck a raven perched on the sere 
branch of an old oak, near to where they had been seated. 
The bird fluttered a few yards, and dropped at the feet of 
Lucy, whose dress was stained with some spots of its blood. 

Miss Ashton was much alarmed, and Ravenswood, sur- 
prised and angry, looked everywhere for the marksman, who 
had given them a proof of his skill as little expected as de- 
sired. He was not long of discovering himself, being no other 
than Henry Ashton, who came running up with a crossbow in 
his hand. 

"I knew I should startle you," he said; "and do you 
know you looked so busy that I hoped it would have fallen 
souse on your heads before you were aware of it. — What was 
the Master saying to you , Lucy ? " 

"I was telling your sister what an idle lad you were, 
keeping us waiting here for you so long," said Ravenswood, 
to save Lucy's confusion. 

"Waiting for me? Why, I told you to see Lucy home, 
sind tiiat I was to go to make the ring- walk with old Norman 
in the Hayberry thicket, and you may be sure that would 
take a good hour, and we have all the deer's marks and 
furnishes got, while you were sitting \ieT^mV)ci\i«JVfci^'^^^^ ^ 
^azyloon. '* 
''WeU, wen, Afr. Henry," saadB-a^^iiB^oo^S ^''^saW^^ 
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Me lumjoa Will answer to me for killing t 
know the ravens are all under the protect 
Bavenswood, and, to kill one in their pr< 
hiok that it deserves the stab ? '* 

"And that's what Norman said/' rep 
eame as far with me, as within a flight-sl 
•aid he never saw a raven sit still so near 1 
wished it might be for good luck; for the 
wildest birds that flies, unless it be a ta 
orept on and on, till I was within three s 
and tiien whiz went the bolt , and there he ] 
not well shot? — and, I daresay, I have 
bow— 7 not ten times, maybe." 

"Admirably shot indeed," said Eaven 
win be a fine marksman if you practise hare 

"And that's what Norman says," answe 
I am sure it is not my fault if I do not pn 
of free will, I would do little else, only n 
are angiy sometimes , and only Miss Lucy 
airs about my being busy, for all she can 
■Ida the whole day, when she has a hands 
man to prate with — I have known her do i 
yon will believe me." 

The boy looked at his sister as he spoke 
of his misdiievous chatter, had the sense 
really inflicting pain upon her, though wi 
comprehend the cause or the amount. 

"Come now, Lucy," he said, "don't g 
said any thing beside the mark , I '11 deny it 
does the Master of Bavenswood care if y( 
sweethearts? so ne'er put finger in your eye 

The Master of Bavenswood was, for tb 

satisfied with what he heard; yet bis good 

garded it as the chatter of a spoilt boy, whc 

luB (BBtet in the point wYiic^ ^^eoi^^ tsl^^n 

I time, JBut, although oi a tem^ex ^o^vvaN 

' s, and olMtinatftVaxetavDi^i^ 
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Henry served to nourish in his mind some vagae suspicion 
that his present engagement might only end in his being ex- 
posed like a conquered enemy in a Koman triumph , a captive 
attendant on the car of a victor, who meditated only the 
satiating his pride at the expense of the vanquished. There 
was, we repeat it, no real ground whatever for such an 
apprehension , nor could he be said seriously to entertain such 
for a moment. Indeed , it was impossible to look at the clear 
blue eye of Lucy Ashton, and entertain the slightest per- 
manent doubt concerning the sincerity of her disposition. 
Still, however, conscious pride and conscious poverty com- 
bined to render a mind suspicious , which in more fortunate 
circumstances, would have been a stranger to that as well as 
to every other meanness. 

They reached the castle , where Sir William Ashton who 
bad been alarmed by the length of their stay, met them in 
the haU. 

"Had Lucy," he said, "been in any other company than 
lliat of one who had shewn he had so complete power of pro- 
tecting her, he confessed he should have been very uneasy, 
Guid would have despatched persons in quest of them. But, 
in the company of the Master of Ravenswood, he knew his 
laughter had nothing to dread." 

Lucy commenced sonfe apology for their long delay, but, 
conscience struck , became confused as she proceeded*, and 
when Kavenswood , coming to her assistance , endeavoured to 
render the explanation complete and satisfactory, he only 
involved himself in the same disorder, like one who , endea- 
irouring to extricate his companion from a slough, entangles 
himself in the same tenacious swamp. It cannot be supposed 
that the confusion of the two youthful lovers escaped the ob- 
servation of the subtle lawyer, accustomed, by habit and 
profession, to trace human nature through all her windings. 
But it was not his present policy to take any notice of what he 
observed. He desired to hold the Master of Ravenswood 
bound, but wished that he himself should lemahsxit^^x ^^^'Hfik 
(Mttotoccar to bim that his plan miglxtbe deiQ«^J^^^^l^^^^^^ 
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retorning the passion which he hoped she might inspin 
she should adopt some romantic feelings towards Ra 
wood , in which circmnstances , or the positiye and abe 
opposition of Lady Ashton , might render it miadyisal 
indulge her, the Lord Keeper conceived they might be ( 
superseded and annulled by a journey to Edinburgh, or 
to London, a new set of Brussels lace, and the soft wfai 
of half a dozen lovers, anxious to replace him whom ii 
convenient she should renounce. This was bis provisic 
the worst view of the case. But , according to its mw 
bable issue, any passing favour she might entertain fc 
Master of Ravens wood, might require encouragement: 
than repression. 

This seemed the more likely, as he had that very moi 
since their departure from the castle, received a letta 
contents of which he hastened to communicate to BE 
wood. A foot-post had arrived with a packet to tL« 
Keeper from that friend whom we have already m&OLt 
who was labouring hard under-hand to consolidate a bi 
patriots, at the head of whom stood Sir William's gn 
terror, the active and ambitious Marquis of A — . The sat 
of this convenient friend had been such , that he had obts 
from Sir William, not indeed a directly favourable aiw 
but certainly a most patient hearing. This he had lepa 
to his principal, who had replied, by the ancient Fie 
adage, ^^ Chateau qui parte, et femme quiecoute, VunetU 
va se rendre.^* A statesman who hears you propose a chi 
of measures without reply, was , according to the MaKf 
opinion, in the situation of the fortress which pariejs, 
the lady who listens , and he resolved to press the siege ff 
Lord Keeper. l 

The packet, therefore, contained a letter from biA 
and ally, and another from himself to the Lord Ke< 
frankly offering an unceremonious visit. They were cro 
the country to go to the aoMtbward — the roads were in 
rent — the accoimnoda^oTi oi \Xi^ ykb& ^'& ^T.^tfsjMJi^iii^'^ 
*- the Liord Keeper \iad\>eeu\oii^^<iQi^^j^\J^>^^ 
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e of liis correspondents, and thongli more slightly known 
the Marquis , had jet enough of his lordship's acquaintance 
render the visit sufficiently natural , and to shut the mouths 
those who might be disposed to impute it to a political in- 
gue. He instantly accepted the offered visit , determined, 
•wever, that he would not pledge himself an inch farther for 
e furtherance of their views than reason (by which he meant 
3 own self-interest) should plainly point out to him as 
oper. 

Two circumstances particularly delighted him; the pre- 
ace of Ravenswood, and the absence of his own lady. By 
ring the former under his own roof, he conceived he might 

able to quash all such hazardous and hostile proceedings 
he might otherwise have been engaged in, under the pa- 
mage of the Marquis; and Lucy, he foresaw, would make, 
r his immediate purpose of delay and procrastination, a 
ich better mistress of his family than her mother, who 
►uld, he was sure, in some shape or other, contrive to dis- 
ncert his political schemes by her proud aiid implacable 
nper. 

His anxious solicitations that the Master would stay to re- 
ive his kinsman, were of course readily complied with, 
ice the eclaircissement which had taken place at the Mer- ' 
uden's Fountain had removed all wish for sudden depar- 
re. Lucy and Lockhard had , therefore , orders to provide 
. things necessary in their different departments , for re- 
iving the expected guests, with a pomp and display of 
rary very uncommon in Scotland at that remote period. 
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CHAPTEB XXI 

MaralL Sir, the man of honoar*« oome, 

Newly alighted 

Overreach, In witliout reply, 

And do as I command. 

Is the loud music I gave order for 

Beady to receive him ? 

New Way to Pa$ Old Mtt* 
Sm William AsHTON, although a man of sense, legal i>- 
formation, and great practical knowledge of the world, \ai 
yet some points of character which corresponded better vith 
the timidity of his disposition and the supple arts by which bB 
had risen in the world, than to the degree of eminence iM 
he had attained; as they tended to shew an oiiginal neSt 
crity of understanding, however highly it had been cultivste^ 
and a native meanness of disposition, however carefiil|r 
veiled. He loved the ostentatious display of his wealth, ks 
as a man to whom habit has made it necessary, than as csnt^ 
whom it is still delightful from its novelty. The most triiU 
details did not escape him; and Lucy soon learned to wftd 
the flush of scorn which crossed Bavenswood's cheek, wiiB 
he heard her father gravely arguing with Lockhaid, naji 
even with the old housekeeper, upon circumstances which, ii 
families of rank, are left imcared for, because it is BappQNi 
impossible they can be neglected. 

"I could pardon Sir William,** said Bavenswood, oai 
evening after he had left the room, ^'some general ansflV 
upon this occasion, for the Marquises visit is an honour, td 
should be received as such ; but I am worn out by iheii 
miserable minutiaa of the buttery, and the larder, andtti 
very hen-coop — they drive me beyond my patience; I woJ 
rather endure the poverty of Wolfs Crag, than be pcatat^ 
with the wealth of Ravenswood Castle.** 

"And yet,** said Lucy, "it was by attention to th«<| 

minutide that my father acquired the property • — " ! 

" WTiich my ancestoia sold for lack of it ,** replied BafC*' 

wood. "Be it so-, a poxlei ft^a3ky\i^«s^\sQX^\wa!^iaB,^^|Mgfl 

^he burden be of gold," 
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Lucy sighed; she perceived too plainly that her lover held 
n scorn the manners and habits of a father, to whom she had 
long looked up as her best and most partial friend, whose 
Tondness had often consoled her forhermother's contemptuous 
barshness. 

The lovers soon discovered that they differed upon other 
SLnd no less important topics. Religion , the mother of peace, 
pras, in those days of discord, so much misconstrued and 
[nistaken, that her rules and forms were the subject of the 
[Qost opposite opinions, and the most hostile animosities. 
The Lord Keeper, being a whig, was, of course, a Presby- 
terian , and had found it convenient , at different periods , to 
express greater zeal for the kirk, than perhaps he really felt. 
His family, equally of course, were trained under the same 
institution. Ravenswood, as we know, was a High-Church 
man, or Episcopalian, and frequently objected to Lucy the 
fanaticism of some of her own communion, while she in- 
timated , rather than expressed , horror at the latitudinarian 
principles which she had been taught to think connected with 
the prelatical form of church-government. 

Thus, although their mutual affection seemed to increase 
rather than to be diminished , as their characters opened more 
Polly on each other, the feelings of each were mingled with 
some less agreeable ingredients. Lucy felt a secret awe, amid 
all her affection for Ravenswood. His soul was of a higher, 
prouder character, than those with whom she had hitherto 
Qoixed in intercourse ; his ideas were more fierce and free 5 and 
he contemned many of the opinions which had been inculcated 
upon her , as chiefly demanding her veneration. On the other 
hand, Ravenswood saw in Lucy a soft and flexible character, 
which, in his eyes at least, seemed too susceptible of being 
moulded to any form by those with whom she lived. He felt 
that his own temper required a partner of a more independent 
spirit, who could set sail with him on his course of life, re- 
solved as himself to dare indifferently t)afe ^\«rca. «aA *^^ 
?avouniig breeze. But Lucy was so \)ea\x\\$>A^ ^o ^cs^xsSici 
ttacbed to him, of a temper so eTL(\\x\B\\.e\"y «»oiX. ^5i.^'^*K^siS^^ 

T/ie Bride of Lammcr moor. ^ 
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that, while he could hare wished it were possible to inf 
her with a greater degree of firmness and resolution, 
while he sometimes became impatient of the extreme 
which she expressed of their attachment being premati 
discovered, he felt that the softness of a mind, amoui 
almost to feebleness, rendered her even dearer to him, 
being who had voluntarily clung to him for protection, 
made him the arbiter of her fate for weal or wo. His fee 
towards her at such moments, were those which have 
since so beautifiilly expressed by our immortal Jo 
Baillie: — 

— — " Thou sweetest thing, 
That e*er did fix its lightly-fibred sprays 
To the rode rock, ohl woaldatthoa cling to me? 
Bough and storm-worn I am — yet love me as 
ThOQ traly dost, I will love thee again 
With true and honest heart, though all anmeet 
To be the mate of such sweet gentleness.** 

Thus the very points in which they differed , seemed 
some measure, to ensure the continuance of their mi 
affection. If, indeed, they had so fully appreciated 
other's character before the burst of passion in which 
hastily pledged their faith to each other, Lucy might 
feared Ravenswood too much ever to have loved him, ai 
might have construed her softness and docile temper a< 
becility, rendering her unworthy of his regard. But 
stood pledged to each other; and Lucy only feared thai 
lover's pride might one day teach him to regret his att 
ment; Ravenswood, that a mind so ductile as Lucy's mi 
in absence or difficulties, be induced, by the entreaties o 
fluence of those around her, to renounce the engagemen 
had formed. 

'*Do not fear it," said Lucy, when upon one occasi 

hint of such suspicion escaped her lover; **the mirrors w 

receive the reflection oi aU «v3L^ce?»%\y<i objects are fra 

Lofbard materials like glass oi s\.e^ — ^^ ^^^flx^t ^sq^e«^ 

'len thej receive anunpteasvoii^ T^\.«:\xi^\.^aA^%Rft^ 
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" This is poetry, Lucy," said Ravenswood ; " and in poetry 
there is always fallacy, and sometimes fiction." 

"Believe me, then, once more, in honest prose," said 
Lncy, "that, though I will never wed man without ike con- 
sent of my parents, yet neither force nor persuasion shaU 
dispose of my hand till you renounce the right I have given 
you to it." 

The lovers had ample time for such explanations. Henry 
was now more seldom their companion, being either a most 
unwilling attendant upon the lessons of his tutor, or a forward 
volunteer under the instructions of the foresters or grooms. 
As for the Keeper, his mornings were spent in his study, 
maintaining correspondences of all kinds, and balancing in 
his anxious mind the various intelligence which he collected 
from every quarter concerning the expected change of Scottish 
politics, and the probable strength of the parties who were 
^ iabout to struggle for power. At other times he busied him- 
self about arranging, and countermanding, and then again 
arranging, the preparations which he judged necessary for 
the reception of the Marquis of A — , whose. arrival had been 
twice delayed by some necessary cause of detention. 

In the midst of all these various avocations, political and 
domestic, he seemed not to observe how much his daughter 
and his guest were thrown into each other^s society, and was 
censured by many of his neighbours, according to the fashion 
of neighbours in aU countries , for suffering such an iutimate 
connection to take place betwixt two young persons. The 
only natural explanation was , that he designed them for each 
other; while, in truth, his only motive was to temporize and 
procrastinate, until he should discover the real extent of the 
interest which the Marquis took in Kavenswood's affairs , and 
the power which he was likely to possess of advancing them. 
Until these points should be made both clear and manifest, 
the Lord Keeper resolved that he would do nothix^\ft ^wssssfi^. 
himself, either in one shape or othex'^ anA^^SKAxaass^ ^sosjsssa^^ 
persona y Ae overreached himself depVoxaJoVy. . , 

Amongst tboae who had been dispoae^ to ^icofisoxe^^wwi^^ 
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greatest severity , the conduct of Sir William Ashton , i 
mitting the prolonged residence of Bavenswood und* 
roof, and his constant attendance on Miss Ashton, wt 
new Laird of Gimington, and his faithful squire and I 
holder, personages formerly well known to us by the i 
of Hayston and Bucklaw, and his companion Ci 
Craigengelt. The former had at length succeeded to t 
tensive property of his long-lived grand-aunt , and t< 
siderable wealth besides, which he had employed in rede 
his paternal acres, (by the title appertaining to which 1 
chose to be designated,) notwithstanding Captain Craig 
had proposed to him a most advantageous mode of v 
the money in Law's scheme , which was just then broj 
and offered his services to travel express to Paris for th 
pose. ButBucklaw had so far derived wisdom from adv 
that he would listen to no proposal which Craigengelt 
invent, which had the slightest tendency to risk his i 
acquired independence. He that once had eat pease ban 
drank sour wine , and slept in the secret chamber at '' 
Crag, would, he said, prize good cheer and a soft I 
long as he lived , and take special care never to nee( 
hospitality again. 

Craigengelt, therefore, found himself disappointed 
first hopes he had entertained of making a good hand 
Laird of Bucklaw. Still, however, he reaped mar 
vantages from his Mend's good fortune. Bucklaw, wl 
never been at all scrupulous in choosing his companionf 
accustomed to, and entertained by a fellow, whom he 
either laugh with , or laugh at , as he had a mind , who 
take, according to Scottish phrase , ^^ the bit and the b 
understood all sports , whether within or without doors 
when the laird had a mind for a bottle of wine , (no infrc 
circumstance,) was always ready to save him from the sc 
of getting drunk by himself. Upon these terms Craigi 
was the frequent, aimoBt lik^ qoyi^^^x.^ *yds£a.\^ q£ the 
of Qimington, ^ . 

In no time, and xmdeT iio l^o^«^\»ate^ ^^ ^vwai 
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could good have been derived from such an intimacy, howeve 
its bad consequences might be qualified by the thorougl 
knowledge which Bucklaw possessed of his dependant's cha- 
racter, and the high contempt in which he held it. But as cir- 
cumstances stood , this evil communication was particularly 
liable to corrupt what good principles nature had implanted 
in the patron. 

CJraigengelt had never forgiven the scorn with which 
Bavenswood had torn the mask of courage and honesty from 
his countenance; and to exasperate Bucklaw's resentment 
against him, was the safest mode of revenge which occurred 
to his cowardly, yet cunning and malignant disposition. 

He brought up, on all occasions, the story of the challenge 
which Bavenswood had declined to accept , and endeavoured, 
by every possible insinuation , to make his patron believe that 
his honour was concerned in bringing that matter to an issue 
by a present discussion with Ravenswood. But respecting 
this subject, Bucklaw imposed on him, at length, a peremp- 
tory command of silence. 

"I think," he said, "the Master has treated me unlike a 
gentleman, and I see no right he had to send me back a ca- 
valier answer when I demanded the satisfaction of one — But 
he gave me my life once — and , in looking the matter over at 
present, I put myself but on equal terms with him. Should 
he cross me again, I shall consider the old accompt as 
balanced, and his Mastership will do well to look to himself." 

"That he should," re-echoed Craigengelt; "for when 
you are in practice , Bucklaw , I would bet a magnum you are 
through him before the third pass." 

"Then you know nothing of the matter," said Bucklaw, 
" and you never saw him fence." 

"And I know nothing of the matter?" said the dependant 
— "a good jest, I promise you! — and though I never saw 
Ravenswood fence, have I not been at Monsieur SagoonV 
chool, who was the first mattre cTarmes a\.'??MCV^\ ^sAV«n^"V 
otheen at Signor Poco'a at Florence, aji^^^Vs^^^^^^^'o^t^^ 
ossen's at Vienna, and have I not seen «3\^«tt^^^*^^ 
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*^I don't know whether you have or noi 
** but whflt about it, though you had?" 

" Only that; I will be d— d if ever I saw F 
High-Dutchmau ever make foot, hand, ai 
half flo well as you, Bucklaw." 

"1 believe you lie, Craigie," said Buck] 
can hold my own, both with single rapier, 
and dagger, broadsword, orcaseof falchio 
much aa any geatleman need know of the mj 

" And the double of what ninety-nine 
know/- said Craigengelt; "they learn 
thrusts with the Bmidl sword, and then, fon 
Htand the noble art of defence I Now , wh 
in the year 1695, there was a Chevalier 
went to the Opera, where we found thrt 
birkiea — '* 

*'l3 it a long story you are going to tel 
inten-upting him without eeremony. 

** Just aa you like," answered the paras: 
short work of it.** 

"Then I like it short," said Bucklaw; 
merry?" 

**DeviliEhflerious, I assure you, and so 
the Chevalier and I — " 

"Then I don't like it at all," said Bi: 
brimmer of my auld auntie's claret, rest he 
the Hielandmau says, Skioch dock na skiaill 

** That was what tough old Sir Evan Dhi 
when I was out with the metall'd lads in 165 
he used to iay, *you are as pretty a felloe 
in his grip , but you have one fault' " 

** If he had known you as long as I 
Bucklaw, '^he would have found out some 
hftu^ long stories, give us your toast, man. 
Crmgen^elt rose, went a ^^to^ \.o \Jsi^ 

"Cue A drink wlthatal^r ©^uVvaX^^^ x-o v\ 
WW, "Don*! FT«te1i o^x :f out w^v^ot.'^ 
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shut it carefully, came back again — clapped hia tamisbei 
gold-laced hat on one side of his head, took his glass in one 
hand, and touching the hilt of his hanger with the other, 
named , "The ELing over the water." 

" I tell you what it is. Captain Craigengelt," said Bucklaw; 
"I shall keep my mind to myself on these subjects, having 
too much respect for the memory of my venerable aunt Gim- 
ington to put her lands and tenements in the way of conmiit- 
ting treason against established authority. Bring me King 
James to Edinburgh, Captain, with thirty thousand men at 
his back , and I'll tell you what I think about his title ; but as 
for running my neck into a noose , and my good broad lands 
into the statutory penalties, ' in that case made and provided,* 
- rely upon it, you will find me no such fool. So, when you 
mean to vapour with your hanger and your dram-cup in sup- 
port of treasonable toasts, you must find your liquor and com- 
pany elsewhere." 

"Well, then," said Craigengelt, "name the toast your- 
self, and be it what it like , I'll pledge you , were it a mile to 
the bottom." 

"And 111 give you a toast that deserves it , my boy," said 
Bucklaw ; " what say you to Miss Lucy Ashton? " 

"Up with it," said the Captain, as he tossed off his 
brimmer, "the bonniest lass in Lothian. What a pity the 
old sneck-drawing whigamore, her father, is about to throw 
her away upon that rag of pride and beggary, the Master of 
Kavenswoodl" 

"That's not quite so dear," said Bucklaw, in a tone 
which, though it seemed indifferent, excited his companion's 
eager curiosity; and not that only, but also his hope of work- 
ing himself into some sort of confidence , which might make 
him necessary to his patron, being by no means' satisfied to 
rest on mere sufferance , if he could form by art or industry a 
uore permanent title to his favour. 

" I thought ," said he , after a moment'* i^%xv&^ ^ '-^ 'Oaa.\»^^j» 

settled matter — they are contmu^Xi^ \.o^%^«t^ «f^ 
^thiuff else is spoken of betwixt LtamnieT\«iiN« «adL'^x«^«s^ 
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"They may say what they please," replied his patron, 
"but I know better; and I'll give you Miss Lucy Ashton's 
health agam, my boy." 

" And I would drink it on my knee," said Craigengelt, "if 
I thought the girl had the spirit to jQt that d — d son of a Spa- 
niard." 

"I am to request you will not use the word jilt and Miss 
Ashton*s name together," saidBucklaw, gravely. 

"Jilt, did I say? — discard, my lad of acres — by Jotc, 
I meant to say discard," replied Craigengelt; "and I hope 
she'll discard him like a small card at piquet , and take in the 
King of Hearts , my boy ! — But yet — " 

"But what?" said his patron. 

" But yet I know for certain they are hours together alone, 
and in the woods and the fields." 

"That's her foolish father's dotage — that will be soon 
put out of the lass's head, if it ever gets into it," answered 
Bucklaw. "And now fill your glass again. Captain, I am 
going to make you happy — I am going to let you into a 
secret — a plot — a noosing plot — only the noose is but ty- 
pical." 

* * A marrying matter ? " said Craigengelt , and his jaw fell 
as he asked the question; for he suspected that matrimony 
would render his situation at Grirnington much more pre- 
carious than during the jolly days of his patron's bachelor- 
hood. 

"Ay, a marriage, man," saidBucklaw; "but wherefore 
droops thy mighty spirit, and why grow the rubies on thy 
cheek so pale ? The board will have a comer, and the comer 
will have a trencher , and the trencher will have a glass beside 
I the board-end shall be filled, and the trencher and the 
glass Mtaili be replenished for thee , if all the petticoats in 
Lothian had sworn the contrary — What, man! I am not the 
boy to put myseltinto leading-strings?" 

"So says many an honest fellow," said Craigengelt, " and 
some of my special friends*, W^:., cvxi?»fe m^ if I know the 
reason, the women tould nevei Y^e^x m^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^55^- 
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trived to trundle me out of favour before the honeymoon was 
over." 

"If you could have kept your ground till that was over, 
you might have made a good year's pension ," said Bucklaw. 

"But I never could," answered the dejected parasite; 
" there was my Lord Castie-Cuddy — we were hand and glove 
— I rode his horses — borrowed money, both for him and 
£rom him — trained his hawks , and taught him how to lay his 
bets; and when he took a fancy of marrying, I married him to 
Katie Glegg, whom I thought myself as sure of as man could 
be of woman. Egad, she had me out of the house, as if I had 
run on wheels , within the first fortnight ! " 

"Well!" replied Bucklaw, "I think I have nothing of 
Castle-Cuddy about me, or Lucy of Katie Glegg. But you 
see the thing will go on whether you like it or no — the only 
question is , will you be useful? " 

"Useful?" exclaimed the Captain; — "and to thee, my 
lad of lands, my darling boy, whom I would tramp barefooted 
through the world for! — name time, place , mode, and cir- 
cumstances , and see if I will not be useful in all uses that can 
be devised." 

"Why, then, you must ride two hundred spiles for me," 
said the patron. 

"A thousand, and call them a flea's leap," answered the 
dependant; "I'll cause saddle my horse directly." 

" Better stay till you know where you are to go , and what 
you are to do ," quoth Bucklaw. "You know I have a kins- 
woman in Northimiberland,Lady Blenkensop by name, whose 
old acquaintance I had the misfortune to lose in the period of 
my poverty, but the light of whose countenance shone forth 
upon me when the sun of my prosperity began to arise." 

"D — ^n all such double-faced jades!" exclaimed Craigen- 
gelt, heroically; "this I will say for John Craigengelt, that 
he is his friend's friend through good report and bad report, 
poverty and riches ; and you know something of that yourae.l£^ 
Bucklaw." 

''I have not forgot your menta ;' asuV^ \3cva ^^\x<s^\ '"''^ ^^ 
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remember ) that, in my extremities , you had a mind to e 
me for the service of the French king, or of the Preiei 
and, moreover, that you afterwards lent me a score of pi 
when, as I firmly believe, you had heard the news tha 
Lady Gimington had a touch of the dead palsy. But • 
be downcast, John; I believe, after all, you like me 
well in your way, and it is my misfortune to have no l 
counsellor at present. To return to this Lady Blenke 
you must know she is a close confederate of Dudbess Sarf 

"What! of Sail Jennings?" exclaimed Craigei 
" then she must be a good one." 

"Hold your tongue, and keep your Tory rants to 
self, if it be possible," said Bucklaw ; " I tell you, that thi 
the Duchess of Marlborough has this Northumbrian coa 
mine become a crony of Lady Ashton, the Keeper's wifi 
I may say, the Lord Keeper's Lady Keeper,. and sh 
favoured Lady Blenkensop with a visit on her return 
London, and is just now at her old mansion-house o 
banks of the Wansbeck. Now, sir , as it has been the us 
wont of these ladies to consider their husbands as of n 
portance in the management of their own families , it has 
their present pleasure, without consulting Sir William As 
to put on the tapis a matrimonial alliance , to be cone 
between Lucy Ashton and my own right honourable 
Lady Ashton acting a self-constituted plenipotentiary c 
part of her daughter and husband, and Mother Blenke 
equally unaccredited, doing me the honour to be my i 
sentative. You may suppose I was a little astonished w 
found that a treaty, in which I was so considerabl 
terested, had advanced a good way before I was even 
suited." 

" Capot me if I think that was according to the rules < 
game," said his confident; "and pray, what answer di( 
return?" 

" Why, my first thought was to send the treaty to the < 
and the negotiators along with it^ for a couple of meddlin 
women; my next was to lau^ veirj ^ift«s:>s^i\ ^Ka.^ tskj 
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nd last was a settled opinion that the thing was reasonable, 
jid would suit me well enough." 

'* Why, I thought you had never seen the wench but once 

- and then she had her riding-mask on — I am sure you told 
le so." 

" Ay — but I liked her very well then. And Ravenswood's 
irty usage of me — shutting me out of doors to dine with the 
ickeys, because he had the Lord Keeper, forsooth, and his 
aughter, to be guests in his beggarly castle of starvation 

- D — n me , Craigengelt , if I ever forgive him till I play him 
8 good a trick 1" 

"No more you should, if you are a lad of mettle," said 
hraigengelt , the matter now taking a turn in which he could 
^pathise; "and if you carry this wench from him, it will 
reak his heart." 

" That it will not ," said Bucklaw ; "his heart is all steeled 
ver with reason and philosophy — things that you , Craigie, 
now nothing about more than myself, God help me — But it 
rill break his pride , though, and that's what I 'm driving at." 

"Distance me," said Craigengelt, "but I know the reason 
ow of his unmannerly behaviour at his old tumble-down 
ower yonder — Ashamed of your company? — no, no! — 
Jad , he was afraid you would cut in and carry off the girl." 

"Eh! Craigengelt?" said Bucklaw — "do you really 
liink so? — but no , no ! — he is a devilish deal prettier man 
ban I am.'' 

"Who — he?" exclaimed the parasite — "he 's as black 
s the crook ; and for his size — he *s a tall fellow, to be sure — 
ut give me a light , stout , middle-sized — " 

" Plague on thee ! " said Bucklaw , interrupting him, " and 
n me for listening to you! — you would say as much if I were 
unch-backed. But as to Ravenswood — he has kept no 
Brms with me — I 'U keep none with him — if I can win this 
;irl from him, I mjeV/ win her." 

" Win her? — *sblood , you shall win her , point , quint, and 
[uatorze , my king of trumps — you ahali p\c^"ft , t«^\q^^ ^^ja.^ 
spot him/' 
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"Prithoo, stop thy gambling cant for one instant," m- ^ 
Bucklaw. <* Things have come thus far, that I hayeeaftH ^ 
taincd the proposal of my kinswoman, agreed to the tenucH ^' 
jointure, amount of fortune, and so forth, and that the aflBrr ' 
is to go forward when Lady Ashton comes down, for shetita' 
her daughter and her son in her own hand. Now theymil ^ 
me to send up a confidential person with some writings." I ( 

" By this good wine, I '11 ride to the end of the world — 4*l * 
very gates of Jericho , and the judgment-seat of Prester JoHl I 
for thee!" ejaculated the Captain. r 

"Why, I believe you would do something for me, indi 
great deal for yourself. Now, any one could cany lb 
writings ; but you will have a little more to do. You n*l 
contrive to drop out before my Lady Ashton , just as if itirt* 
a matter of little consequence, the residence of Ravenswood^ 
her husband's house, and his close intercourse with 
Ashton; and you may tell her, that all the country talbtfi 
visit from the Marquis of A — , as it is supposed , to mskef 
the match betwixt Ravenswood and her daughter. Ishrf 
like to hear what she says to all this; for, rat me, if I hi* 
any idea of starting for the plate at all if Ravenswood is toioi 
the race, and he has odds against me already." 

"Never a bit — the wench has too much sense — andii 
that belief I drink her health a third time ; andy were timeaai 
place fitting, I would drink it on bended knees, andhetiW 
would not pledge me, I would make his guts garter Is 
stockings." 

"Hark ye, Craigengelt; as you are going into the societT 
of women of rank ," said Bucklaw , " I '11 thank you to fSffrgt* 
your strange blackguard oaths and damme's — I'U write tfl 
them , though , that you are a blunt untaught fellow." 

"Ay, ay," replied Craigengelt ; "a plain, blunt, honei^ 
downright soldier." 

" Not too honest , nor too much of the soldier neither; W 
such as thou art, it is my luck to need thee , for I most have 
spara put to L ady Ashton' a mo\ivoTisr 

''1 71 dash them up to t\\e xo^eV\v^^^ ;' ^"sCv 
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'she shall come here at the gallop, like a cow chased by a 
Rrhole nest of hornets, and her tail twisted over her rump like 
\ cork-screw." 

"And hear ye, Craigie," saidBucklaw; "your boots and 
doublet are good enough to drink in , as the man says in the 
play, but they are somewhat too greasy for tea-table service 
— prithee, get thyself a little better rigged out , and here is to 
pay all charges." 

" Nay , Bucklaw — on my soul, man — you use me ill — 
Elowever," added Craigengelt, pocketing the money, "if you 
mH have me so far indebted to you , I must be conforming." 

"Well, horse and away ! " said the patron, "so soon as you 
lave got your riding livery in trim. You may ride the black 
arop-ear — and, hark ye, I '11 make you a present of him to 

JOOt." 

"I drink to the good luck of my mission," answered the 
unbassador , " in a half-pint bumper." 

"I thank ye, Craigie, and pledge you — I see nothing 
igainst it but the father or the girl ta^g a tantrum, and I am 
told the mother can wind them both round her little finger. 
lake care not to affiront her with any of your Jacobite 
jargon." 

" O ay, true — she is a whig, and a friend of old Sail of 
Klarlborough — thank my stars, I can hoist any colours at a 
pinch. I have fought as hard under John Churchill as ever I 
did under Dundee or the Duke of Berwick." 

"I verily believe you , Craigie ," said the lord of the man- 
sion ; " but , Craigie , do you , pray , step down to the cellar, 
and fetch us up a bottle of the Burgundy, 1678 — it is in the 
fourth bin from the right-hand turn — And I say , Craigie, 
you may fetch up half-a-dozen whilst you are about it. — 
Egad , we '11 make a night on 't! " 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

And soon they spied the merry-men green. 
And eke the coach and four. 

C&AiGBiroBLT set forth on his mission so soon ashiiip 
page was complete , prosecuted his journey with all diljgn^ 
and accomplished his commission with all the dexteri^^ 
which Bucklaw had given him credit. As he arriTedwi 
credentials from Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw, he wasextreflf 
welcome to both ladies; and those who are prejudkeii 
favour of a new acquaintance can, for a time at least, 1^ 
cover excellencies in his very faults, and perfectiow ■■ 
deficiencies. Although both ladies were accustomed togP 
society, yet, being predetermined to find out an agreeaWfi* 
well-behaved gentleman in Mr. Hayston's friend, th^* 
ceeded wonderfully in imposing on themselves. It»* 
that Craigengelt was now handsomely dressed, and that wi* 
point of no small consequence. But , independent of (M^ 
show, his blackguard impudence of address was coww 
into honourable bluntness, becoming his supposed oiW 
profession; his hectoring passed for courage, and bis M^ 
ness for wit. Lest, however, any one should think »■* 
violation of probability , we must add, in fairness to thcjf 
ladies , that their discernment was greatly blinded, w^** 
favour propitiated, by the opportune arrival of Cap 
Craigengelt in the moment when they were longing for*"* 
hand to make a party attredrille, in which, as in all g^ 
whether of chance or skill, that worthy person was a p* 
proficient. 

When he found himself established in favour, his >* 
point was how best to use it for the furtherance of hispa*^ 
views. He found Lady Ashton prepossessed strong* 
favour of the motion, which Lady Blenkensop, partly^ 
regard to her kinsmaii , -^ai^iV^ fewsv 'Oaa ^^\£^ ^ ««F 



making, had not hesitated ^o^^^^^^^'^^^^^N^'^^^^*^^ 
iras aif easy one. Bue\da^, ^ei^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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was just the sort of husband which she desired to have for her 
Shepherdess of Lammermoor; and while the marriage gave 
her an easy fortune , and a respectable country gentleman for 
her husband , Lady Ashton was of opinion that her destinies 
would be fully and most favourably accomplished. It so 
chanced, also, that Bucklaw, among his new acquisitions , had 
gained the management of a little political interest in a neigh- 
bouring county, where the Douglas family originally held 
large possessions. It was one of the bosom-hopes of Lady 
Ashton, that her eldest son, Sholto, should represent this 
county in the British Parliament , and she saw this alliance 
with Bucklaw as a circumstance which might be highly 
favourable to her wishes. 

Craigengelt, who in his way by no means wanted sagacity, 
no sooner discovered in what quarter the wind of Lady 
Ashton^s wishes sate, than he trimmed his course accordingly. 
" There was little to prevent Bucklaw himself from sitting for 
the county — he must carry the heat — must walk the course. 
Two cousins-german — six more distant kinsmen , his factor 
and his chamberlain, were all hollow votes — and the 
Gimington interest had always carried, betwixt love and fear, 
about as many more. ButBucklaw cared no more about riding 
the first horse, and that sort of thing , than he , Craigengelt, 
did about a game at birkie — it was a pity his interest was not 
in good guidance.** 

All this Lady Ashton drank in with willing and attentive 
ears, resolving internally to be herself the person who should 
take the management of the political influence of her destined 
son-in-law, for the benefit of her eldest bom, Sholto, and all 
other parties concerned. 

When he found her ladyship thus favourably disposed, the 
Captain proceeded , to use his employer's phrase , to set spurs 
to her resolution, by hinting at the situation of matters at 
Kavenswood Castle, the long residence which the heir of that 
family had made with the Lord Keeper, and the reports which 
(though he would he d— d ere he gave we^V. \.q «jx5 ^IKiassBs;^ 
iju/ been idly circulated in the neighboxxiVioo^, l\,^«j^\tfA.'^D^ 
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Captaiu's cue to appear himself to be uneasy on the subject! 
these rumours; but he easily saw from Lady Ashton's flmbt 
cheek, hesitating voice, and flashing eye , that she had can^ 
the alarm which he intended to communicate. She had n 
heard from her husband so often or so regularly as she thon^ 
him bound in duty to have written, and of this very interesti 
intelligence, concerning his visit to the Tower of Wolfs Crij 
and the guest whom , with such cordiality , he had received i 
Kaveuswood Castle, he had suffered his lady toremmnibs 
gether ignorant, until she now learned it by the chancel 
formation of a stranger. Such concealmeut approached, i 
her apprehension , to a misprision , at least , of treason, if 10 
to actual rebellion against her matrimonial authority; audi 
her inward soul did she vow to take vengeance on the Lui 
Keeper, as on a subject detected in meditating revolt ^ 
indignation burned the more flercely, as she found herK^ 
obliged to suppress it in presence of Lady Blcnkensop, * 
kinswoman, and of Craigengelt, the confidential firiendil 
Bucklaw , of whose alliance she now became trebly desiitie^ 
since it occurred to her alarmed imagination, that herlr*- 
band might, in his policy or timidity , prefer that of Barett 
wood. 

The Captain was engineer enough to discover that the tfli 
was fired; and therefore heard , in the course of the samed^ 
without the least surprise, that Lady Ash ton had resolTedk 
abridge her visit to Lady Blenkensop , and set forth witii^ 
peep of morning on her return to Scotland , using all thedtt 
patch which the state of the roads, and the mode of travdU^S 
would possibly permit. 

Unhappy Lord Keeper! — little was he aware ^Hi**' 
storm was travelling towards him in all the speed withwUt' 
an old-fashioned coach and six could possibly achieve it 
journey. He , like Don Grayferos , " forgot his lady fair M^ 
true," and was only anxious about the expected visit of* 
Marquis of A — . ^ootMsc&t \Ad!ai^^\^^ ^a«vi£«d. him that di 
sobieman was atlenigtYi., a^^'«\>iWsvx\.^"aI^^ \ftVwMsp5^^ 
at one in the aftemoou, \)efixsa.\?v\»^\xiasa-Vwa';,'Mi^'« 
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n/ras the bustle in consequence of the annunciation. The 
Xord Keeper traversed the chambers, held consultation with 
vthe butler in the cellars, and even ventured, at the risk of a 
d^el^ with a cook, of a spirit lofty enough to scorn the ad- ' 
monitions of Lady Ashton herself, to peep into the kitchen. 
Satisfied , at length , that every thing was in as active a train 
of preparation as was possible, he summoned Ravenswood 
and his daughter to walk upon the terrace, for the purpose of 
'watching, from that commanding position, the earliest 

Symptoms of his lordship's approach. For this purpose , with 
ow and idle step, he paraded the terrace, which, flanked 
with a heavy stone battlement , stretched in front of the castle 
;lipon a level with the first story; while visitors found access 
*lo the. court by a projecting gate- way, the bartizan or flat 
leaded roof of which was accessible from the terrace by an 
easy flight of low and broad steps. The whole bore a re- 
••emblance partly to a castle, partly to a nobleman's seat; 
and though calculated, in some respects, for defence, evinced 
that it had been constructed under a sense of the power and 
.«ecurity of the ancient Lords of Ravenswood. 

This pleasant walk commanded a beautiful and extensive 
.▼iew. But what was most to our present purpose , there were 
tseen from the terrace two roads , one leading from the east, 
and one from the westward , wliich , crossing a ridge opposed 
.to the eminence on which the castle stood, at different angles, 
gradually approached each other, until they joined not far 
from the gate of the avenue. It was to the westward ap- 
proach that the Lord Keeper, from a sort of fidgeting anxiety, 
his daughter, from complaisance to him, and Ravenswood, 
though feeling some symptoms of internal impatience , out of 
complaisance to his daughter, directed their eyes to see the 
precursors of the Marquis's approach. 

These were not long of presenting themselves. Two run- 
ning footmen, dressed in white , with black jockey-caps, and * 
long staffs in their hands, headed the train -.^ aivd «viR>\i.Ns^^ 
"fheir agility, that they found no dffieuVtY m Ya^^^s^^ "^^ 
necessary advance, which the etiquette o^ \)s\^\x ?X»J^^"^ 
The Bride ofLammermoor, ^^ 
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required, before the carriage and horsemen. Onwa 
cattle at a long swinging trot, arguing unwearied g 
their long-breathed calling. Suck running footmen a 
alluded to in old plays, (I would^^ partictdarly i 
'^Middleton's Mad World my Masters,") and perha 
be still remembered by some old persons in Scotland, 
of the retinue of the ancient nobility when trayellin| 
ceremony.* Behind these glancing meteors, who f 
as if the Avenger of Blood had been behind them, 
cloud of dust, raised by riders who preceded, atten 
followed, the state-carriage of the Marquis. 

The privilege of nobility, in those days, had soi 
in it impressive on the imagination. The dresses and 
and number of their attendants , their style of travelli 
imposing, and almost warlike air of the armed meni 
rounded them, placed them far above the laird, iv 
veiled with his brace of footmen; and as to rivaliy f 
mercantile part of the commimity, these would as so 
thought of imitating the state equipage of the Sovereij 
present it is different; and I myself, Peter Pattieso 
late journey to Edinburgh, had the honour, in tib 
coach phrase, to "Change a leg" with a peer of th< 
It was not so in the days of which I write ; and the M 
approach, so long expected in vain, now took plao 
full pomp of ancient aristocracy. Sir WiUiam Ashtoi 
much interested in what he beheld, and in conside] 
ceremonial of reception in case any circumstance hi 
omitted, that he scarce heard his son Henry exclaim , ' 
is another coach and six coming down the east road , ] 
can they both belong to the Marquis of A—?" 

At length, when tke youngster had fSsiirly compel 
attention by pulling his sleeve , 

**He tamM his eyeB, and^ as he tarn'd, 8DrTey*d 
An awftal vision.** 

Sore enough, aao^ec co^Oii ^ii<^€\iL^ ^staS^ i<»ir m 

^ •See Note F. Middteto*. Hoie\)>jUAeii.«Sxa««vAa»%«w 
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or ontriders in attendance, was descending the hill from the 
eastward, at such a pace as made it doubtful which of the 
carnages thus approaching from different quarters would first 
reach the gate at the extremity of the avenue. The one 
coach was green, the other blue; and not the green and bine 
chariots in the Circus of Bome or Constantinople excited more 
tonnoil among the citizens than the double apparition oc- 
casioned in the mind of the Lord Keeper. We all remember 
the terrible exclamation of the dying profligate, when a friend, 
to destroy what ha supposed the hypochondiiac idea of a 
spectre appearing in a certain shape at a given hour, placed 
before him a person dressed up in the manner he described. 
^^Mon Dieul" said the expiring sinner, who, it seems, saw 
both the real and polygrapMc apparition — ^Hl y en a 
deuxr 

The surprise of the Lord Keeper was scarcely less im- 
pleasing at the duplication of the expected arrival; his mind 
misgave him strangely. There was no neighbour who would 
have approached so unceremoniously, at a time when cere- 
mony was held in such respect. It must be Lady Ashton, 
said his conscience , and followed up the hint with an anxious 
anticipation of the purpose of her sudden and unannounced 
return. He felt that he was caught <^in the manner." That 
the company in which she had so unluckily surprised him was 
likely to be highly distasteful to her, there was no question; 
and the only hope which remained for him was her high sense 
of dignified propriety, which, he trusted, might prevent a 
public explosion. But so active were his doubts and fears , as 
altogether to derange his purposed ceremonial for the recep- 
tion of the Marquis. 

These feelings of apprehension were not confined to Sir 
William Ashton. " It is my mother — it is my mother ! " said 
XiUcy, turning as pale as ashes , and clasping her hands to- 
gether as she looked at Ravenswood. 

"And if it be Lady Ashton ," Baid\iw\o^«t \ft\L<st *Ya.^\ss^ 
toBOf ^*wbat can be the occasion of su^ili ai\aim\ — '^xff^ '^^ 
retura of a lady to the family from ^^<i\i ft\kfc\i^'Vi^«Q.^'^^'^ 

AC* 
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absent, should excite other sensatioiis than those 
dismay." 

"You do not know my mother," said Miss A 
tone ahnost breathless with terror; "what will si 
she sees you in this place I " 

"My stay has been too long," said Ravensi 
what haughtily, "if her displeasure at my presc 
to be so formidable. My dear Lucy," he resume 
of soothing encouragement, "you are too childis 
Lady Ashton ; she is a woman of family — a lady 
a person who must know the world , and what i 
husband and her husband*s guests." 

Lucy shook her head; and, as if her mother 
distance of half a mile, could have seen and scr 
deportment, she withdrew herself from beside I 
and, takiDg her brother Henry's arm, led him t 
part of the terrace. The Keeper also shuffled d 
the portal of the great gate , without inviting Ra 
accompany him, and thus he remained standing 
terrace , deserted and shunned , as it were , by the 
of the mansion. 

This suited not the mood of one who was prou 
tion to his poveiiy , and who thought that , in sa 
deep-rooted resentments so far as to become I 
Ashton's guest, he conferred a favour and receive 
can forgive Lucy," he said to himself; "she is yo 
and conscious of an important engagement assun 
her mother's sanction; yet she should remember m\ 
has been assumed, and leave me no reason to susf 
is ashamed of her choice. For the Keeper , se 
and expression seem to have left his face and man 
had the first glimpse of Lady Ash ton's carnage. I 
how this is to end; and, if they give me reason to t 
an imwelcome guest , my visit is soon abridged." 

With these suspicions ^o^A.m^^^^^'^^K^^^V^ 
kje, and, walking towai^ t\i^ ^^.^W^'^^ ^'^ ^'"j^ 
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directions that his horse should be kept in readiness , in case 
he should have occasion to ride abroad. 
I In the meanwhile the drivers of the two carriages, the 
approach of which had occasioned so much dismay at the 
castle, had become aware of each other's presence, as they 
approached upon different lines to the head of the avenue , as 
a common centre. Lady Ashton's driver and postilions in- 
stantly received orders to get foremost, if possible, her lady- 
ship being desirous of despatching her first interview with her 
husband before the arrival of these guests, whoever they 
might happen to be. On the other hand , the coachman of the 
llarquis, conscious of his own dignity and that of his master, 
and observing the rival charioteer was mending his pace, 
resolved, like a true brother of the whip , whether ancient or 

- modem, to vindicate his right of precedence. So that, to 
increase the confusion of the Lord Keeper's understanding, 
he saw the short time which remained for consideration 

- abridged by the haste of the contending coachmen, who fixing 

- their eyes sternly on each other, and applying the lash smartly 
"to their horses, began to thunder down the descent with 

- emulous rapidity, while the horsemen who attended them 
were forced to put on to a hand-gallop. 

i Sir William's only chance now remaining was the possibi- 

- JSty of an overturn, and that his lady or visiter might break 
their necks. 1 am not aware that he formed any distinct wish 

: on the subject, but I have no reason to think that his grief in 

: either case would have been altogether inconsolable. This 
ehance, however, also disappeared; for Lady Ashton, though 
insensible to fear, began to see the ridicule of running a race 
with a visiter of distinction, the goal being the portal of her 
own castle, and commanded her coachman, as they ap- 
proached the avenue, to slacken his pace, and allow pre- 
cedence to the stranger's equipage; a command which he 

: gladly obeyed, as coming in time to save his honour^ tha 
horses of the Marquis's carriage bemg \i^\let^ ot^ ^\^"«ksJ^ 

. iresber than bis own. He restraiiied\aa p^"5i^ ^ ^et^iortfe > ^^|^ 
Moffered tbe green coach to enter t\x^ Sk-^^oxx^-* ^'^'^^ ^^ 
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retmue, which pass it oocnpied with the speed of a whbhnBi 
The Marquis's laced charioteer no soonor foond tiie po 
cf avance was granted to him , than he resumed a more delQ)e- 
rate pace, at which he advanced under the embowering shade 
of the lofty ehns, surrounded by all the attendants ; while the 
carriage of Lady Ashton followed, still more slowly, atiomB 
distance. 

In the front of the castle, and beneath the portal wbid 
admitted guests into the inner court, stood Sir William Asfatoo, 
much perplexed in mind, his younger son and daughter be- 
side him, and in their rear a train of attendants of vanotf 
ranks, in and out of livery. The nobiUty and gentry of Seokr 
land, at this period, were remarkable even to extravagnee 
for the number of their servants, whose serviceB were em^ 
purchased in a country where men were numerous beyond pn- 
portion to the means of employing them. 

The manners of a man, trained like Sir William Asfatoi) 
are too much at his command to remain long disconcertei 
with the most adverse concurrence of circumstances. He le- 
ceived the Marquis, as he alighted from his equipage, ^ 
the usual compliments of welcome; and, as he ushered bi* 
into the great hall, expressed his hope that his joumej hii^ 
been pleasant. The Marquis was a tall, well-made mv 
with a thoughtful and intelligent countenance, and anej 
in which the fire of ambition had for some years replaced t 
vivacity of youth; a bold, proud expression of countenii 
yet chastened by habitual caution, and the desire which 
the head of a party, he necessarily entertained of acqiu 
popularity. He answered with courtesy the courteon 
quiries of the Lord Keeper, and was formally present 
Miss Ashton, in the course of which ceremony the 
Keeper gave the first symptom of what was chiefly occr 
his mind, by introducing his daughter as <'hia wife, 
Ashton." 

Lucy blushed*, the 'M^xo^ V^ok^d surprised at 
tremely juvenile appeaiajaat oi \3^ VQ^\ftaa ^ ^sjl^ •? 
^-»-ner with difficvdty I^meeL\sMaa^^i ^^i^ ^'^i ^t: 
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sbonld have said my daughter , my lord ; but the truth is , that 
I saw Lady Ashton's carriage enter the avenue shortly after 
your lordship's , and — " 

''Make no apology, my lord," replied his noble guest; 
'Met me entreat you will wait on your lady, and leave me to 
cultivate Miss Ashton's acquaintance. I am shocked my 
people should have taken precedence of our hostess at her 
own gate; but your lordship unaware , that I supposed Lady 
Asbton was still in the south. Permit me to beseech you will 
wave ceremony, and hasten to welcome her." 

This was precisely what the Lord Keeper longed to do; 
and he instantly profited by his lordship's obliging permission. 
To see Lady Ashton, and encounter the first burst of her 
displeasure in private, might prepare her, in some degree, 
to receive her unwelcome guests with due decorum. As her 
carriage, therefore, stopped, the arm of the attentive hus- 
band was ready to assist Lady Ashton in dismounting. Look- 
ing as if she saw him not , she put his arm aside , and requested 
that of Captain Craigengelt , who stood by the coach with his 
laced hat under his arm, having acted as cavalih'e serventej 
or squire in attendance, during &e journey. Taking hold of 
this respectable person's arms as if to support her, hadj 
Ashton traversed the court, uttering a word or two by way of 
direction to the servants, but not one to Sir William, who 
in vain endeavoured to attract her attention, as he rather 
followed than accompanied her into the hall, in which they 
found the Marquis in close conversation with the Master of 
[ Bavenswood : Lucy had taken the first opportunity of escaping. 
There was embarrassment on eveiy countenance except that 
^ of the Marquis of A — ; for even Craigengelt's impudence was 
, hardly able to veil his fear of Bavenswood, and the rest felt 
^ tiie awkwardness of the position in which ttxey were thus un- 
expectedly placed. 

After waiting a moment to be presented by Sir William 
Ashton , the Marquis resolved to iatxod»L<^ \^asA^. ^^^"SX^ 
Lord Keeper/' be said, bowing to IjisA^ ksSto^«^> ^'''^^^v.n. 
j^ist introduced to me his daugbtei aa \aft N«Sie>— "^^ \s^«» 
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yeiy easily present Ladj Ashton as his daughter, so little 
does she differ from what I rememher her some years anee. 
— Will she permit an old acquaintance the privilege of t 
guest?*' 

He saluted the lady with too good a grace to apprehends 
repulse, and then proceeded — "This, Lady Ashton, B 
a peace-making visit , and therefore 1 presume to introdotf 
my cousin, the young Master of Kavenswood, to yourfaTOur 
able notice." 

Lady Ashton could not choose but curtsey; but thsi 
was in her obeisance an air of haughtiness approaching to 
contemptuous repulse. Kavenswood could not choose M 
bow; but his manner retiumed the scorn with which he hid 
been greeted. 

*' Allow me," she said, "to present to your lordships; 
friend." Craigcngelt , with the forward impudence which men 
of his cast mistake for case, made a sliding bow to theMl^ 
quis, which he graced by a flourish of his gold-laced litt 
The lady turned to her husband — " You and I, Sir WilliaiDt'^ 
she said, and these were the first words she had addressed!* 
him, "have acquired new acquaintances since we parted ^ 
let me introduce the acquisition I have made to mine — Gaptiii 
Craigcngelt" 

Another bow, and another flourish of the gold-laced hlti 
which was returned by the Lord Keeper without intimation of 
former recognition, and with that sort of anxious readinm 
which intimated his wish , that peace and amnesty should tabs 
place betwixt the contending parties , including tiie auzilisiiei 
on both sides. "Let me introduce you to the Master o^ 
Bavenswood," said he to Captain Craigengelt, following ^ 
the same amicable system. But the Master drew up his till 
form to the full extent of his height, and without so mnchtf 
looking towards the person thus introduced to him, henA 
in a marked tone, "Captain Craigengelt and I are uktMi^ 
perfectly well acquainted w\tVie«.^VLo\3ciSHt" 

"Perfectly— perfect\y,'' TftTp^^vi^^^^^^sfia^\ii.^iKBB^^ 
w, like ttat of a dou\Ae ^O^io , wiCl ^^ ^iw^tf«A^*>ik 
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hat, the circumference of which was greatly abridged, com- 
pared with those which had so cordially graced his introduc- 
tion to the Marquis and the Lord Keeper. 

Lockhard, followed by three menials, now entered with 
wine and refreshments, which it was the fashion to offer as a 
whet before dinner; and when they were placed before the 
guests, Lady Ashton made an apology for withdrawing her 
husband from them for some minutes upon business of special 
import. The Marquis, of course, requested her ladyship 
would lay herself under no restraint; and Craigengelt, bolting 
with speed a second glass of racy canary, hastened to leave 
tie room , feeling no great pleasure in the prospect of being 
left alone with the Marquis of A — and the Master of Ravens- 
wood ; the presence of the former holding him in awe, and that 
of the latter in bodily terror. 

Some arrangements about his horse and baggage formed 
the pretext for his sudden retreat, in which he persevered, 
although Lady Ashton gave Lockhard orders to be careful 
most particularly to acconunodate Captain Craigengelt with 
all the attendance which he could possibly require. The Mar- 
quis and the Master of Ravenswood were thus left to communi- 
cate to each other their remarks upon the reception which 
they had met with, while Lady Ashton led the way , and her 
lord followed somewhat like a condemned criminal, to her 
ladyship's dressing-room. 

So soon as the spouses had both entered, her ladyship 
gave way to that fierce audacity of temper, which she had 
with difficulty suppressed , out of respect to appearances. She 
shut the door behind the alarmed Lord Keeper, took the key 
out of the spring-lock, and with a countenance which years 
had not bereft of its haughty charms, and eyes which spoke at 
once resolution and resentment, she addressed her astounded 
husband in these words: — "My lord, I am not greatly sur- 
prised at the connections youhavebeeiip\eaA^^\.QiQ»Ta^^:»x>5^ 
my absence — thej are entirely in coiiioxiDit^ ^^ -^^xaXsoi^ 
snd breeding; and if I did expect any ^Jwsi^ ^^^ VaffiwiSea 
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own m7 error , and that I merit , by haTing done so , the ^ 
appointment jon had prepared for me.'* 

"My dear Lady Ashton— my dear Eleanor ,** said tiM 
Lord Keeper, '^listen to reason for a moment, andlwiUccm- 
vince you I have acted with all the regard due to the dignily, 
as well as the interest, of my family." 

'^ To the interest of your family I conceiTe you perfectly 
capable of attending,'* returned the indignant lady, '^aad 
even to the dignity of your own family also, as far as it le- 
quires any looking after — But as mine happens to be inei- 
tricably involved with it, you will excuse me if I choose to gift 
my own attention so far as that is concerned." 

"What would you have. Lady Ashton?" said the Iw- 
band — "What is it that displeases you? Wy is* it tkat 
on your return after so long an absence , I am arraigned in tbii 
manner?" 

"Ask your own conscience. Sir William, what has prompted 
yon to become a renegade to your political party and opinions, 
and led you , for what I know , to be on the point of manyiog 
your only daughter to a beggarly Jacobite bankrupt, ihie in- 
veterate enemy of your family to the boot." 

"Why, what in the name of common sense and commoi 
civility, would you have me do, madam?" answered her 
husband — "Is it possible for me, with ordinary decency, 
to turn a young gentleman out of my house, who saved 
my daughter's life and my own, but the other morning as 
it were?" 

"Saved your life! I have heard of that story," said the 
lady — "the Lord Keeper was scared by a dun cow, and he 
takes the young fellow who killed her for Guy of Warwick— 
any butcher from Haddington may soon have an equal elsia 
on your hospitality." 

"Lady Ashton," stammered the Keeper, '^this is li- 
tolerable — and when I am desirous, too, to make yoa 
eserjr by any sacrifiee — if you -^oxj^ji \s<q;^ '^U me what yoa 
would be at** 

**Go down to yonr gaeats ;' ft«^^^^\sKe««vw»^« 
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make your apology toBavenswood, that the arrival of Captain 
Craigengelt and some other firiends, renders it impossible for 
you to offer him lodgings at the castle — I expect young Mr. 
Hayston of Bucklaw." 

^'Good heavens, madam P ejaculated her husband — 

^'ilavenswood to give place to Craigengelt, a common gambler 

and an informer! — it was all I could do to forbear desiring the 

, f^ow to get out of my house, and I was much surprised to 

see him in your ladyship^s train.*' 

"Since you saw him there, you might be well assured," 
answered this meek helpmate, "that he was proper society. 
As to this Ravenswood, he only meets with the treatment 
which, to my certain knowledge, he gave to a much-valued 
friend of mine, who had the misfortune to be his guest some 
time since. But take your resolution; for, if Ravenswood 
does not quit the house , I will." 

Sir William Ashton paced up and down the apartment in 
the most distressing agitation; fear, and shame, and anger 
contending against the habitual deference he was in the use of 
rendering to his lady. At length it ended, as is usual with 
timid minds placed in such circumstances, in his adopting a 
mezzo termine, a middle measure. 

"I tell you frankly, madam, I neither can uor will be guilty 
of the incivility you propose to the Master of Ravenswood — 
he has not deserved it at my hand. If you will be so un- 
reasonable as to insult a man of quality under your own roof, 
I cannot prevent you; but I will not at least be the agent in 
such a preposterous proceeding." 

" You will not? " asked the lady. 

" No, by heavens, madam ! " her husband replied ; " ask me 
any thing congruent with common decency, as to drop his 
acquaintance by degrees, or the like — but to bid him leave 
my house is what I will not, and cannot consent to." 

" Then the task of supporting the honour of the family will 
fall on me, as it has often done before " fiai<i\)^^V^ . 

She sat down, and hastily wrote a ie^ \aifc** ^\ifc\jsst^ 
Keeper made another effort to present ^i«t \a5isi»% ^ ^^^^Sfc 
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decisivo, just as she opened the door to call her female a 
tendant from the anteroom. '* Think what yon are doin 
Lady Ashton — you are making a mortal enemy of a jom 
man, who is like to have the means of harming us — *' 

"Did you ever know a Douglas who feared an enemy' 
answered the lady contemptuously. 

"Ay, but he is as proud and vindictive as an hundr( 
Douglasses , and an hundred devils to boot. Think of it foi 
night only." 

" Not for another moment," answered the lady; — "ha 
Mrs. PatuUo, give this billet to young Ravenswood." 

" To the Master, madam?" said Mrs. PatuUo. 

"Ay, to the Master, if you call him so." 

"I wash my hands of it entirely," said the Keeper; "anc 
shall go down into the garden , and see that Jardine gathe 
the winter fruit for the dessert." 

"Do so," said the lady, looking after him with glances 
infinite contempt; " and thank God that you leave one behi 
you as fit to protect the honour of the family, as you are to lo( 
after pippins and pears." 

The Lord Keeper remained long enough in the garden 
give her ladyship's mind time to explode, and to let, as ! 
thought, at least the first violence of Kavenswood's displeasn 
blow over. When he entered the hall , he found the Marqi 
of A — giving orders to some of his attendants: He seem 
in high displeasure , and interrupted an apology which ' 
William had commenced , for having left his lordship alone 

"I presume , Sir William, you are no stranger to this 
gular billet with which my kinsman of Ravenswood (an 
phasis on the word my) "has been favoured by your lad 
and, of course , that you are prepared to receive my adiei 
My kinsman is already gone, having thought it imnecessa 
offer any on his part , since all former civilities had beer 
celled by this singular insult." 

"Iprotest, my lord," sai^^Vt^'^v^m^V^V^T^^the bi 

his band J "I am not pxiyy to >i)[i^ <i,Q\i\.^\\Jy& ^^ V5k«.\^' 

■ «-^w Lady Ashton \b a ^ormAemp^T^^^^^^^V^^^^ 
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and I am sincerely sorry for any offence that has been given 
or taken; but I hope your lordship will consider that a 
lady-" 

" Should bear herself towards persons of a certain rank 
with the breeding of one," said the Marquis, completing the 
half uttered sentence. 

"True, my lord," said the unfortunate Keeper ; "butLady 
Ashton is still a woman — " 

"And as such, methinks," said the Marquis, again inter- 
rupting him, "should be taught the duties which correspond 
to her station. But here she comes , and I will learn from her 
own mouth the reason of this extraordinary and imexpected 
affront offered to my near relation, while both he and I were 
her ladyship's guests." 

Lady Ashton accordingly entered the apartment at this 
moment. Her dispute with Sir William, and a subsequent 
interview with her daughter, had not prevented her from at- 
tending to the duties of her toilette. She appeared in full 
dress; and, from the character of her countenance and manner, 
well became the splendour with which ladies of quality then 
appeared on such occasions. 

The Marquis of A — bowed haughtily, and she returned 
the salute with equal pride and distance of demeanour. He 
then took from the passive hand of Sir William Ashton the 
billet he had given him the moment before he approached the 
lady, and was about to speak, when she interrupted him. 
"I perceive, my lord, you are about to enter upon an un- 
pleasant subject. I am sorry any such should have occurred 
at this time, to interrupt, in the slightest degree, the respect- 
ful reception due to your lordship — but so it is. — Mr. Edgar 
Eavenswood, for whom I have addressed the billet in your 
lordship's hand, has abused the hospitality of this family, and 
Sir William Ashton's softness of temper, in order to seduce a 
young person into engagements without her parent's conaoal^ 
and of which they never can approve." 

Both gentlemen answered at once, — ^^"^-^ ^M^ssn^sK^N^'^^^ 
capable " — ssdd the Lord Marquis. 
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**I am confident that my daughter Lncy is still mon it- 
capable " — said the Lord Keeper. 

LadyAflhton at once interrapted, and replied to thembo^ 

— " Mj Lord Marquis , your kinsman , if l£r. fiarenswood hm 
the honour to be so , has made the attempt priTately to secot 
the affections of this young and inexperienced giil. Sir W 
liam Ashton, your daughter has been aimple enoii|^ to give 
more encouragement than she ought to have done to soToy 
improper a suitor." 

** And I think , madam ,^ said the Lord Keeper, looogltf 
accustomed temper and patience, *'that if yon had noAqg 
better to tell us , you had better have kept this family secret to 
yourself also." 

''You will pardon me, Sir William," said the lady, C9hdj\ 
*' the noble Msurquis has a right to know the cause of the tieit- 
ment I have found it necessary to use to a gentleman fdioiite 
calls his blood-relation." 

''It is a cause," muttered the Lord Keeper , «« which Iv 
emerged since the effect has taken place ; for, if it ejistB at ill, 
I am sure she knew nothing of it when her letter to BtfO*- 
wood was written." 

"It is the first time that I have heard of this," said tte 
Marquis; "but since your ladyship has tabled a solgect M 
delicate , permit me to say, that my kinsman's birth and eoB- 
nections entitled him to a patient hearing , and at least a oM 
refusal, even in case of his being so ambitious as to raise loi 
eyes to the daughter of Sir William Ashton.*' 

"Ton will recollect, my lord, of what blood Mlsi LiKJ 
Ashton is come by the mother's side," said the lady. 

" I do remember your descent — firom a younger branch rf 
the house of Angus ," said the Marquis — " and your ladyah^ 

— forgive me, lady — ought not to forget that the BM.nm' 
woods have thrice intermarried with the main stem. Goac^ 
madam — I know how matters stand — old and long-foiteied 
prejudices are difiicult to iget o^ex — 1 is^akfi every allowanee 
far them — I ouglit not , aiAl ^cwX.^ itfjX ^!^Q[i^3?«SM^\aBi^«l. 
"TOd my kinsman to depart eXoue, «rp^^^,Va^%iiM«a«>« 
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this house — but I had hopes of being a mediator. I am still 
unwilling to leave you in anger — and shall not set forward 
till after noon , as I rejoin the Master of Bavenswood upon the 
road a few miles from hence. Let us taUc over this matter 
■ more coolly." 

''It is what I anxiously desire, my lord," said Sir William 
Aflhton, eagerly. " Lady Ashton, we will not permit my Lord 
^ of A — to leave us in displeasure. We must compel him to 
tarry dinner at the castle." 

'' The castle ," said the lady , '' and all that it contains , are 
at the command of the Marquis , so long as he chooses to 
honour it with his residence; but touching the farther dis- 
cussion of this disagreeable topic — " 

''Pardon me, good madam," said the Marquis; "but I 
cannot allow you to express any hasty resolution on a subject 
so important I see that more company is arriving; and since 
I have the good fortune to renew my former acquaintance with 
Lady Ashton , I hope she will give me leave to avoid perilling 
what I prize so highly upon any disagreeable subject of 
discussion — at least, till we have talked over more pleasant 
topics." 

The lady smiled, curtsied, and gave her hand to the 
Marquis, by whom, with all the formal gallantry of the time, 
which did not permit the guest to tuck the lady of the house 
under the arm, as a rustic does his sweetheart at a wake, she 
was ushered to the eating-room. 

Here they were joined by Bucklaw, Craigengelt, and other 
neighbours whom the Lord Keeper had previously invited to 
meet the Marquis of A — . An apology, founded upon a 
slight indisposition, was alleged as an excuse for the absence 
of Miss Ashton, whose seat appeared unoccupied. The enter- 
tainment was splendid to profusion, and was protracted till a 
late hour. 
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CHAPTEE XXin. 

Booh was our fallen father*8 fate. 
Yet better than mine own ; 

He shared bis exile with his mate, 
I *m banishM forth alone. 



I WILL not attempt to describe the mixture of 
and regret with which Ravenswood left the seat w 
longed to his ancestors. The terms in which Ls 
billet was coached rendered it impossible for h 
being deficient in that spirit of which he perhs 
much, to remain an instant longer within its 
Marquis, who had his share in the affront, was , n 
still willing to make some efforts at conciliation. 
|bre suffered his kinsman to depart alone , makii 
mise, however, that he would wait for him at tl 
called the Tod*s-hole, situated, as our readers ma; 
to recollect , half way betwixt Ravenswood Castle 
Crag, and about five Scottish miles distant from c 
the Marquis proposed to join the Master of E 
either that night or the next morning. His own fee 
have induced him to have left the castle directly , 
loath to forfeit, without at least one effort, the 
which he had proposed from his visit to the Lc 
and the Master of Ravenswood was, even in the ^ 
his resentment, unwilling to foreclose any chance oj 
tion which might arise out of the partiality which • 
Ashton had shewn towards him, as well as the i 
arguments of his noble kinsman. He himself dep 
out a moment's delay, farther than was necessary t 
arrangement. 

At first he spurred his horse at a quick pace 

avenue of the park, as if, by rapidity of motioi 

Btupify the confusion of feelings with which he w 

But SLs the road grew wildex andmoTc^ ^^o^^^x.^^^^ 

^"-9 ireea had hidden the tuneta oi >JN\^ ^^<&*v\a^> 
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slackened his pace, as if to indulge the painful reflections 
which he had in vain endeavoured to repress. The path in 
which he found himself led him to the Mermaiden's Fountain, 
and to the cottage of Alice; and the fatal influence which 
superstitious belief attached to the former spot , as well as Ihe 
admonitions which had been in vain offered to him by the 
inhabitant of the latter, forced themselves upon his memory. 
"Old saws speak truth,'* he said to himself; "and the Mer- 
maiden's Well has indeed ¥ritnessed the last act of rashness of 
the heir of Ravenswood. — Alice spoke well," he continued, 
"and I am in the situation which she foretold — or rather, 
I am more deeply dishonoured — not the dependant and ally 
of the destroyer of my father's house, as the old sibyl pre- 
saged, but the degraded wretch, who has aspired to hold 
lliat subordinate character, and has been rejected with 
disdain." 

We are bound to tell the tale as we have received it; and, 
considering the distance of the time, andpropensity of those 
through whose mouths it has passed to the marvellous, this 
could not be called a Scottish story, unless it manifested a 
tinge of Scottish superstition. As Ravenswood approached 
the solitary fountain, he is said to have met with the following 
singular adventure: — His horse, which was moving slowly 
forward, suddenly interrupted its steady and composed pace, 
snorted, reared, and, though urged by the spur, refused to 
proceed , as if some object of terror had suddenly presented 
itself. On looking to the fountain, Ravenswood discerned 
a female figure, dressed in a white , or rather greyish mantle, 
placed on the veiy spot on which Lucy Ashton had reclined 
while listening to the fatal tale of love. His immediate 
impression was, that she had conjectured by which path he 
would traverse the park on his departure , and placed herself 
at this well-known and sequestered place of rendezvous to 
indulge her own sorrow and his in a parting interview. Iss. 
this belief he jumped from his horse, asi^, \E^vi5BjcDk!^^^a»^s»S^^ 
fast to a tree, walked hastily to^atda ^"ft io\m^Kfl^> ^'^'^' 
ne Bride ofLammermooT, ^ j 
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nouncing eagerly, jet under his breath, the words, "^Csi 
Ashton ! — Lucy I ' ' 

The figure turned as he addressed it, and displayed to his 
wondering eyes the features , not of Lucy Ashton , but of old 
blind Alice. The singularity of her dress, which rather 
resembled a shroud than the garment of a living woman — 
the appearance of her person, larger, as it struck him, than it 
usually seemed to be — above all , the strange circumstance 
of a blind, infirm, and decrepit person being found alone and 
at a distance from her habitation , (considerable , if her infir 
mities be taken into account,) combined to impress him witk 
a feeling of wonder approaching to fear. As he approached, 
she arose slowly from hor seat , held her shrivelled hand up ai 
if to prevent his coming more near, and her withered lipi 
moved fast, although no sound issued from them. Bavens- 
wood stopped; and as, after a moment's pause, he again 
advanced towards her, Alice, or her apparition, moved or 
glided backwards towards the thicket, still keeping her face 
turned towards him. The trees soon hid the form from hii 
sight; and , yielding to the strong and terrific impression that 
the being which he had seen was not of this world, the Master 
of Ravenswood remained rooted to the ground whereon he 
had stood when he caught his last view of her. At length, 
summoning up his courage , he advanced to the spot on which 
the figure had seemed to be seated ; but neither was there 
pressure of the grass, nor any other circumstance, to in- 
duce him to believe that what he had seen was real and sub- 
stantial. 

Full of those strange thoughts and confused apprehenaioni 
which awake in the bosom of one who conceives he has wit- 
nessed some preternatural appearance , the Master of Baveni- 
wood walked back towards his horse, frequently howerer 
looking behind him, not without apprehension, as if expecting 
that the vision would re-appear. But the apparition, whether 
it was real, or whether it wa» t\i^ ^x^o^tiQii of a heated and 
Mjeitated imagination, xelxmie^ no^. «^«ax\ ^\A V^ i^sosS^Nak 

« sweating and terri^^^d, ^aVi ^3.^eTv^xi€am,\ia»xveK\ 
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of fear, with which the presence of a supernatuial being is 
supposed to agitate the brute creation. The Master mounted, 
and rode slowly forward, soothing his steed from time to time, 
while the animal seemed internally to shrink and shudder, as 
if expecting some new object of fear at the opening of every 
glade. The rider, after a moment's consideration, resolved 
to investigate the matter farther. "Can my eyes have de- 
ceived me," he said, "and deceived me for such a space ot 
time? — Or are this woman's infirmities but feigned, in order 
to excite compassion? — And even then, her motion resembled 
not that of a living and existing person. Must I adopt the 
popular creed , and think that the unhappy being has formed 
a league with the powers of darkness? — I am determined to 
be resolved — I will not brook imposition even from my own 
eyes." 

In this uncertainty he rode up to the little wicket of Alice's 
garden. Her seat beneath the birch-tree was vacant , though 
the day was pleasant, and the sun was high. He approached 
the hut, and heard from within the sobs and wailing of a 
female. No answer was returned when he knocked, so that, 
after a moment's pause , he lifted the latch and entered. It 
was indeed a house of solitude and sorrow. Stretched upon 
her miserable pallet lay the corpse of the last retainer of the 
house of Ravenswood, who still abode on their paternal 
domains I Life had but shortly departed ; and the little gui, 
by whom she had been attended in her last moments, was 
wringing her hands and sobbing, betwixt childish fear and 
sorrow, over the body of her mistress. 

The Master of Ravenswood had some difficulty to com- 
pose the terrors of the poor child, whom his unexpected 
appearance had at first rather appalled than comforted; and 
when he succeeded, the first expression which the girl used 
intimated that "he had come too late." Upon inquiring the 
meaning of this expression, he learned that the d^<s.<ia&^^^ 
upon the first attack of the mortal agony, \L3t^?«,\iX.%»^^'5^^!^ 
to the castle to beseech an interview oi tYi^^-au'sXex cA'^^k'^sojbi^ 
wood, and bad expressed the utmoBt impa^icust^ ioxX^^^**^^ 
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But the messengers of the poor are tardy and negligent: tb 
fellow had not reached the castle, as was afterwiuds learned 
until Ravenswood had left it, and had then found too muel 
amusement among the retinue of the strangers to return b 
any haste to the cottage of Alice. Meantune her anxiety o 
mind seemed to increase with the agony of her body; and, t 
use the phrase of Babie, her only attendant, "shepraye 
powerfully that she might see her master's son once moR 
and renew her warning." She died just as the clock in th 
distant village tolled one; and Ravenswood remembered 
with internal shuddcrings , that he had heard the chime sonn 
through the wood just before he had seen what he was or 
much disposed to consider as the spectre of the deceased. 

It was necessary, as well from his respect to the departo 
as in common humanity to her terrified attendant, l^atli 
should take some measures to relieve the girl from her dii 
trcssing situation. The deceased, he understood, hadei 
pressed a desire to be buried in a solitary churchyard, nei 
the little inn of the Tod's-hole, called the Hermitage, ormoi 
commonly Armitage, in which lay interred some of til 
Ravenswood family, and many of their followers. Baveni 
wood conceived it his duty to gratify this predilection, t 
commonly found to exist among the Scottish peasantry, an 
despatched Babie to the neighbouring village to procure ti 
assistance of some females, assuring her that, in the meai 
while, he would himself remain with the dead body, whid 
as in Thessaly of old , it is accounted highly unfit to leai 
without a watch. 

Thus, in the course of a quarter of an hour or little moi 
he found himself sitting a solitary guard over the inanima 
corpse of her, whose dismissed spirit, unless his eyes hi 
strangely deceived him, had so recently manifested it8( 
before him. Notwithstanding his natural courage, the Mast 
was considerably affected by a concurrence of circumstanc 
■0 extraordinary. " She ^e^ ex.^T^a«ffi^\«?t ^o^^er desire 
«oe jne. Can it be, then,'" — ^^a \K»Tia.\xa^ ^^m^^V 
"fectian — "can strong au^ eom^^x. ^«Ss3ti«^, ^otbrA. ^ 
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the last agony of nature, survive its catastrophe, surmount the 
awful bounds of the spiritual world , and place before us its 
inhabitants in the hues and colouring of life? — And why 
was that manifested to the eye which could not unfold its tale 
to the ear? — and wherefore should a breach be made in the 
laws of nature, yet its purpose remain unknown? Vain 
questions, which only death, when it shall make me like the 
pale and withered form before me^ can ever resolve." 

He laid a cloth, as he spoke, over the lifeless face, upon 
whose features he felt unwilling any longer to dwelL He 
then took his place in an old carved oaken chair, ornamented 
with his own armorial bearings, which Alice had contrived 
to appropriate to her own use in the pillage which took place 
among creditors, ofiOicers, domestics, and messengers of the 
law, when his father left Bavenswood Castle for the last time. 
Thus seated, he banished, as much as he could, the super- 
stitious feelings which the late incident naturally inspired. 
His own were sad enough, without the exaggeration of super- 
natural terror, since he found himself transferred from the 
situation of a successful lover of Lucy Ashton, and an 
honoured and respected friend of her father, into the me- 
lancholy and solitary guardian of the abandoned and forsaken 
corpse of a common pauper. 

He was relieved , however , from his sad office sooner than 
he could reasonably have expected, considering the distance 
betwixt the hut of the deceased and the village, and the age 
and infirmities of three old women , who came from thence , in 
military phrase, to relieve guard upon the body of the defunct. 
On any other occasion the speed of these reverend sibyls 
would have been much more moderate, for the first was eighty 
years of age and upwards, the second was paralytic , and the 
third lame of a leg from some accident. But the burial duties 
rendered to the deceased, are, to the Scottish peasant of either 
sex, a labour of love. I know not whether it is from the 
temper of the people, grave and eiith\iLB\«i.ft>aa ^^\\. <5RsN«^b^ 
IB, qrfrom the recollection of the aIiCveaV,(i%^iJ£l0^^^^^s%^ 
when the faneml rites were always coT^aV^et^^ t», ^ y^^^*^ 
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festival to the living; but feasting, good cheer, lad em 
inobriety, wore , and are , the frequent, accompaniments of i ^< 
Scottish old-fashioned burial. What the funeral feast, a 
dirgie, as it is called, was to the men, the gloomy preparalioii 
of the dead body for the coffin were to the women. Tostraigfc* 
the contorted limbs upon a board used for that melancholj 
purpose, to array the corpse in clean linen, and over ihatii 
its woollen shroud, were operations committed always to the 
old matrons of the village , and in which they found a singnlff 
and gloomy delight. 

The old women paid the Master their salutations witii t 
ghastly smile , which reminded him of the meeting betwiit 
Macbeth and the witches on the blasted heath of Forres. He 
gave them some money, and recommended to them the chais< 
of the dead body of their contemporary, an office which thef 
willingly undertook; intimating to him, at the same time, 
that he must leave the hut, in order that they might begii 
their mournful duties. Ravenswood readily agre ed to depart, 
only tarrying to recommend to them due attention to the 
body , and to receive information where he was to find the 
sexton, or beadle, who had in charge the deserted charchyvd 
of the Armitage , in order to prepare matters for the reception 
of old Alice in the place of repose which she had selected ) 
for herself. ] 

" Ye' 11 no be pinched to find out Johnie Mortsheugh ," eaid 
the elder sibyl, and still her withered cheek bore a grisly 
smile, — "he dwells near the Tod's hole, a house of ent«^ 
tainment where there has been mony a blythe birling — fi» 
death and drink-draining are near neighbours to ane anither." 

"Ay! and that's e'en true, cummer," said the lame hag, 
propping herself with a crutch which supported the shortnesi 
of her left leg, " for I mind when the faUier of this Master of 
Ravenswood that is now standing before us, sticked youag 
Blackball with his whinger, for a wrang word said ower their 
wine, or brandy, orwhatnot— \i^^«w^^\xi^A\\^\.%jk%,WL, « 
' be came out wi' his feet. ioxemoaV.. \ ^^ ^\.^OKvfe ^«n3ii&i&%^ \ 
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the corpse; and when the bluid was washed off, he was a 
bonny book of man's body." 

It may easily be believed, that this ill-timed anecdote 
hastened the Master's purpose of quitting a company so evil* 
omened and so odious. Yet, while walking to the tree to 
which his horse was tied, and busying himself with adjusting 
the girths of the saddle , he could not avoid hearing , through 
the hedge of the little garden, a conversation respecting him- 
self, betwixt the lame woman and the octogenarian sibyl. 
The pair had hobbled into the garden to gather rosemary, 
southernwood, rue, and other plants proper to be strewed 
upon the body , and burned by way of fumigation in the 
chimney of the cottage. The paralytic wretch, almost ex- 
hausted by the journey, was left guard upon the corpse, lest 
witches or fiends might play their sport with it. 

The following low croaking dialogue was necessarily over- 
heard by the Master of Ravenswood: — 

" That's a fresh and full-grown hemlock, Annie Winnie — 
mony a cummer lang sjnae wad hae sought nae better horse to 
flee over hill and how, through mist and moonlight, and light 
down in the King of France's cellar." 

"Ay, cummer! but the very deil has turned as hard- 
hearted now as the Lord Keeper, and the grit folk that hae . 
breasts like whin-stane. They prick us and they pine us, and 
they pit us on the pinny winkles for witches ; and , if I say my 
prayers backwards ten times ower, Satan will never gie me 
amends o' them." 

"Did ye ever see the foul thief?" asked her neighbour. 

" Na ! " replied the other spokeswoman ; " but I trow I hae 
dreamed of him mony a time, and I think the day will come 
they will bum me for 't — But ne'er mind, cummer! we hae 
this dollar of the Master's , and we'll send doun for bread and 
for yill, tobacco, and a drap brandy to bum, and a wee 
picUe saft sugar — and be there deil , or nae deil^ lassa ^ -^^^ 
hae a meiry night o't" 
Here her leathern chops uttered 8i EOtt oi ^w38Xca% ^^"^ 



rt'ssmbling, to a certain degree, 
«et«BdiK>wL 

^^ He's a frank man , and a free-handed n 
said Annif? Winnie , ^^ and a comely persona 
sboutlierBf and narrow around the lungie« 
bQimj corpse — I wad like to hae the stret 
o'him." 

^^It is written on his brow, Annie Wiiu 
octogeuarian, her companion, ^'that hand 
luaa either, will never straoght him — dea 
be laid on 14b back — make you your market 
it irae a aure hand." 

^^ Will it be his lot to die on the battle-gr< 
Gourlay? ^ Will he die by the sword or th 
beai^ hae done before him , mony ane o' thei 

* ' Afk nae mair questions about it — he'll 
far/' replied the sage. 

^^ I ken je are wiser than ither folk , Ailsi 
whatdl'dyeihis?" 

^^Fashna your thumb about that, 
answered the sibyl — "I hae it frae a hand si 

**But ye said ye never saw the foul thie: 
ioqnisitiyo conmanion. 

'^I haa it frae as sure a hand," said A 
them that spaed his fortune before the sa 
head," 

'* Haxk! I bear bis horse*s feet riding aff 
^^ they dintia sound as if good luck was wi' thi 

"Mak haste, sirs," cried the paralyt 
<:ottage] " tmd let us do what is needfu', and s 
for if the dead corpse binna straughted it wi] 
and that will fetxt tiie best o* us." 

Havens wood was now out of hearing. H( 
the ordinary prejudices about witchcraft , oe 
nation, to which his age and country still ^ 
credit f that to express a doubt oi \)tLe.m, 
-'-le &qn&l ft> the imbdief o£ Jewa ox ^«.t^ 
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that the prevailing belief concerning witches , operatuig upon 
the hypochondriac habits of those whom age, infirmity, and 
poverty rendered liable to suspicion*, and enforced by tiie fear 
of death, and the pangs of the most cruel tortures, often 
extorted those confessions which encumber and disgrace the 
criminal records of Scotland during the seventeenth century. 
But the vision of that morning, whether real or imaginary, 
had impressed his mind with a superstitious feeling which he 
in vaiA endeavoured to shake off. The nature of the business 
which awaited him at the little inn, called Tod's-hole, where 
he soon after arrived , was not of a kind to restore his spirits. 

It was necessary he should see Mortsheugh , the sexton of 
the old burial-ground at Armitage , to arrange matters for the 
funeral of Alice; and as the man dwelt near the place of her 
late residence, the Master, after a slight refreshment, walked 
towards the place where the body of Alice was to be deposited. 
It was situated in the nook formed by the eddying sweep of a 
stream, which issued from the adjoining hills. A rude cavern 
in an adjacent rock, which, in Uie interior, was cut into the 
shape of a cross, formed the hermitage, where some Saxon 
Saint had in ancient times done penance, and given name to 
the place. The rich Abbey of Coldinghame had, in latter 
<iay8 , established a chapel in the neighbourhood , of which 
Ho vestige was now visible, though the churchyard which 
^Virrounded it was still, as upon the present occasion, used 
for the interment of particular persons. One or two shattered 
yew-trees still grew within the precincts of that which had 
Once been holy ground. Warriors and barons had been buried 
tliere of old , but their names were forgotten , and their mo- 
numents demolished. The only sepulchral memorials which 
Remained, were the upright headstones which mark the graves 
of persons of inferior rank. The abode of the sexton was a 
Solitary cottage adjacent to the ruined wall of the cemetery, 
^ut so low, that, with its thatch, which nearly reached the 
ground, covered with a thick crop of grass, fog, and house- 
Xeekfl, it resembled an overgrown grave, Oiim'QjQCir^ ^\tfs^- 
^rer, Barenswood found that tbe man oi \]ici^\a&\. \aa,\\ftOBL'«^Jk 
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absent at a bridal, being fiddler as well as grave-digger to tb 
vicinity. He therefore retired to the little inn, leaving a mee 
sage, that early next morning he would again call for tb 
person whose double occupation connected him at once wit! 
the house of mourning and the house of feasting. 

An outrider of the Marquis arrived at Tod*s-hole- shortl] 
affcer , with a message, intimating that his Master would joii 
Eavenswood at that place on the following morning; andth( 
Master, who would otherwise have proceeded to his old retreai 
at Wolf 's Crag, remained there accordingly, to give meeting 
to his noble kinsman. 



CHAPTEK XXIY. 

Hamlet. Has this fellow no feeling of his business T— he slogs at grafi 

making. 
Horatio. Castom hath made it in him a property of easiness. 
Hamlet. *Tis e*en so: the band of little employment hath the dalntiei 

sense. 

Hamlet, Act V. Scene I 

Thb sleep of Ravenswood was broken by ghastly and agi- 
tating visions , and his waking intervals disturbed by melan- 
choly reflections on the past, and painful anticipations of the 
future. He was perhaps the only traveller who ever slept'in 
that miserable kennel without complaining of his lodgings, OT 
. feeling inconvenience from their deficiencies. It is when "the 
mind is free the body's delicate." Morning, however, found 
the Master an early riser, in hopes that the fresh air of the 
dawn might afford the refreshment which night had refosed 
him. He took his way toward the solitary burial-groiind, 
which lay about half a mile from the inn. 

The thin blue smoke, which already began to curl upward, 

and to distinguish the cottage of living from the habitation of 

the dead, apprized him that its inmate had returned and wai 

Btirring. Accordingly , on entering the little churchyard, he 

aaw the old man labounng m ^\iQJif made grave. My destinj, 

thought JRavenswood , seemB \x> \^«b^ m^ \ft vivsafta oCfate and 

of death ; but these are e\nVto\v VXi^xji^^a , ^sA.^^1 ^wS^^ri 
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master me. I will not again sufiPer my imagination to beguile 
my senses. — The old man rested on his spade as the Master 
approached him , as if to receive his commands ; and as he did 
not immediately speak , the sexton opened the discourse in 
his own way. 

" Ye will be a wedding customer , sir , I'se warrant? " 
**What makes you think so, friend?" replied the Master. 
"I live by twa trades, sir," replied the blithe old man; 
"fiddle, sir, and spade; filling the world, and emptying of 
it; and I suld ken baith cast of customers by head-mark in 
thirty years' practice.'* 

"You are mistaken, however, this morning," replied 
Ravenswood. 

"Ami?" said the old man, looking keenly at him, "troth 
and it may be ; since , for as brent as your brow is , there is 
something sitting upon it this day, that is as near akin to 
death as to wedlock. Weel, weal; the pick and shovel are 
as ready to your order as bow and fiddle." 

"I wish you," said Ravenswood, "to look after the decent 
interment of an old woman, Alice Gray, who lived at the 
Craig-foot in Ravenswood Park." 

"Alice Gray I blind Alice!" said the sexton; "and is she 
gane at last? that's another jow of the bell to bid me be ready. 
I mind when Habbie Gray brought her down to this land ; 
a likely lass she was then , and looked ower her southland 
liose at us a'. I trow her pride got a downcome. And is she 
e'engane?" 

" She died yesterday," said Ravenswood; " and desired to 
te buried here, beside her husband; you know where he lies, 
Ho doubt?" 

"Ken where he lies?" answered the sexton, with national 
indirection of response, "I ken whar a' body lies, that lies 
liere. But ye were speaking o' her grave? — Lord help us — 
lt*8 no an ordinar grave that will baud her in , if a's true that 
folk said of Alice in her auld days; and if I gae to six feet 
^eep, — and a warlock's grave sho\iidiia\)e «i.ii\xidc\.xa»ja ^v^^ 
or her sun witch cummers would booh v?te\ \iSt qvjX Qi'^oKt 
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nouncing eagerly, yet under his breath, the words, "ACss 
Ashton 1 — Lucy ! * * 

The figure turned as he addressed it , and displayed to his 
wondering eyes the features , not of Lucy Ashton , but of old 
blind Alice. The singularity of her dress, which rather 
resembled a shroud than the garment of a living woman — 
the appearance of her person, larger, as it struck him, than it 
usually* seemed to be — above all, the strange circumstance 
of a blind , infirm , and decrepit person being found alone and 
at a distance from her habitation , (considerable , if her infi^ 
mities be taken into account,) combined to impress him with 
a feeling of wonder approaching to fear. As he approached, 
she arose slowly from her seat , held her shrivelled hand up as 
if to prevent his coming more near , and her withered tips 
moved fast, although no sound issued from them. Kavens- 
wood stopped; and as, after a mementos pause, he again 
advanced towards her, Alice, or her apparition, moved or 
glided backwards towards the thicket, still keeping her faoe 
turned towards him. The trees soon hid the form from his 
sight; and, yielding to the strong and terrific impression that 
the being which he had seen was not of this world , the Master 
of Ravenswood remained rooted to the ground whereon he 
had stood when he caught his last view of her. At length, 
siunmoning up his courage , he advanced to the spot on which 
the figure had seemed to be seated ; but neither was there 
pressure of the grass, nor any other circumstance, to in- 
duce him to believe that what he had seen was real and sub- 
stantial. 

Full of those strange thoughts and confused apprehensions 
which awake in the bosom of one who conceives he hag wit- 
nessed some preternatural appearance , the Master of Ravens- 
wood walked back towards his horse, frequently however 
looking behind him, not without apprehension, as if expecting 
that the vision would re-appear. But the apparition, whether 
it was real J or whether it was tVi^ ct^-alvo^v of a heated and i 
agitated imagination , retamed Tio\. a.^«Mx\ ^\A\ife VssxsAXa^ ' 
orae sweating and terrifiLeA, aa\i OTs^f^«vi^^s.^^Cs.s*. ^J6«si 
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of fear, with which the presence of a superaatuial being is 
supposed to agitate the brute creation. The Master mounted, 
and rode slowly forward, soothing his steed from time to time, 
while the animal seemed internally to shrink and shudder, as 
if expecting some new object of fear at the opening of every 
glade. The rider, after a moment's consideration, resolved 
to investigate the matter farther. "Can my eyes have de- 
ceived me," he said, "and deceived me for such a space ot 
time? — Or are this woman's infirmities but feigned, in order 
to excite compassion? — And even then, her motion resembled 
not that of a living and existing person. Must I adopt the 
popular creed , and think that the unhappy being has formed 
a league with the powers of darkness? — I am determined to 
be resolved — I will not brook imposition even from my own 
eyes." 

In this uncertainty he rode up to the little wicket of Alice's 
garden. Her seat beneath the birch-tree was vacant, though 
the day was pleasant, and the sun was high. He approached 
the hut, and heard from within the sobs and wailing of a 
female. No answer was returned when he knocked, so that, 
after a moment's pause , he lifted the latch and entered. It 
was indeed a house of solitude and sorrow. Stretched upon 
her miserable pallet lay the corpse of the last retainer of the 
house of Ravenswood , who still abode on their paternal 
domains I Life had but shortly departed ; and the little girl, 
by whom she had been attended in her last moments , was 
wringing her hands and sobbing, betwixt childish fear and 
sorrow, over the body of her mistress. 

The Master of Ravenswood had some difficulty to com- 
pose the terrors of the poor child, whom his unexpected 
appearance had at first rather appalled than comforted; and 
when he succeeded, the first expression which the girl used 
intimated that "he had come too late." Upon inquiring the 
meaning of this expression, he learned that thft d^^^^^^^^ 
upon the first attack of the mortal agony, \v«t^««rA. ^^^"^"^fio^ 
to the castle to beseech an interview of t\Le^^s\.eT o^^"a^^^=^^" 
wood, and bad expressed the utmost impatieu^^e iox\3^^^^^'°^ 
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nouncing eagerly, yet under his breath, the words, "Mis 
Ashtonl — Lucy!** 

The figure turned as he addressed it, and displayed to b: 
wondering eyes the features , not of Lucy Ashton, but of ol 
blind Alice. The singularity of her dress, which rathi 
resembled a shroud than the garment of a living woman • 
the appearance of her person, larger, as it struck him, than 
usually seemed to be — above all, the strange circumstaa 
of a blind , infirm , and decrepit person being found alone ai 
at a distance from her habitation , (considerable , if her infi 
mities be taken into account,) combined to impress him wii 
a feeling of wonder approaching to fear. As he approache 
she arose slowly from her seat , held her shrivelled hand op i 
if to prevent his coming more near, and her withered lij 
moved fast, although no sound issued from them. RayeD 
wood stopped; and as, after a moment*s pause, he age 
advanced towards her, Alice, or her apparition, moYcJi' 
glided backwards towards the thicket, still keeping her fw 
turned towards him. The trees soon hid the form from h 
sight ; and , yielding to the strong and terrific impression thi 
the being which he had seen was not of this world , the Mast 
of Ravenswood remained rooted to the ground whereon) 
had stood when he caught his last view of her. At lengt 
siunmoning up his courage , he advanced to the spot on wla( 
the figure had seemed to be seated ; but neither was the 
pressure of the grass, nor any other circumstance, to i 
duce him to believe that what he had seen was real andsu 
stantial. 

Full of those strange thoughts and confused apprehensio 
which awake in the bosom of one who conceives he has w: 
nessed some preternatural appearance, the Master of Raven 
wood walked back towards his horse, frequently howef 
looking behind him, not without apprehension, as if expecti] 
that the vision would re-appear. But the apparition, wheth 
it was real, or whether it was Wi^ ct^"8AiQ>\i of a heated ai 
agitated imagination, returned not a^ao^s ^^^V^ i^xa^V 
borae sweatmg and terri^ed, aa \i e^v^xv^^^vt^i.^^^. v 
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of fear, with which the presence of a supematuial being is 
supposed to agitate the brute creation. The Master mounted, 
and rode slowly forward, soothing his steed from time to time, 
while the animal seemed internally to shrink and shudder, as 
if expecting some new object of fear at the opening of every 
glade. The rider, after a moment's consideration, resolved 
to investigate the matter farther. "Can my eyes have de- 
ceived me," he said, "and deceived me for such a space ot 
time? — Or are this woman's infirmities but feigned, in order 
to excite compassion? — And even then, her motion resembled 
not that of a living and existing person. Must I adopt the 
popular creed , and think that the unhappy being has formed 
a league with the powers of darkness? — I am determined to 
be resolved — I will not brook imposition even from my own 
eyes." 

In this uncertainty he rode up to the little wicket of Alice's 
garden. Her seat beneath the birch-tree was vacant , though 
the day was pleasant, and the sun was high. He approached 
the hut, and heard from within the sobs and wailing of a 
female. No answer was returned when he knocked , so that, 
after a moment's pause, he lifted the latch and entered. It 
was indeed a house of solitude and sorrow. Stretched upon 
her miserable pallet lay the corpse of the last retainer of the 
house of Ravenswood, who still abode on their paternal 
domains I Life had but shortly departed ; and the little girl, 
by whom she had been attended in her last moments, was 
wringing her hands and sobbing, betwixt childish fear and 
sorrow, over the body of her mistress. 

The Master of Ravenswood had some difficulty to com- 
pose the terrors of the poor child, whom his unexpected 
appearance had at first rather appalled than comforted; and 
when he succeeded, the first expression which the girl used 
intimated that "he had come too late." Upon inquiring the 
meaning of this expression , he learned that tVi<e> ^^^^^iass,^.^ 
upon the first attack of the mortal agoivy , \v^^ ^tA. ^^^'^"'^ss^ 
to the castle to beseech an interview oi t\ie^^s\.ct oI'^'k^^sqa- 
wood, aarf/iaflf expressed the utmost unp^\.ieu^e^^^^^'^^^'°°^ 
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But the messengers of the poor are tardy and negligent: tb 
fellow had not reached the castle, as was afterwards learned, 
nntil Kavenswood had left it, and had then found too nmch 
amusement among the retinue of the strangers to return in 
any haste to the cottage of Alice. Meantime her anxiety of 
mind seemed to increase with the agony of her body; and, to 
use the phrase of Babie, her only attendant, **8he prayed 
powerfully that she might see her master's son once moR, 
and renew her warning." She died just as the dock in tite 
distant village tolled one; and Ravenswood remembered, 
with internal shudderings , that he had heard the chime somid 
through the wood just before he had seen what he was no* 
much disposed to consider as the spectre of the deceased, I ^^ 

It was necessary, as well from his respect to the deptited I ^^ 
as in common humanity to her terrified attendant, thsftk | f^ 
should take some measures to relieve the girl from hn dv* ^ 
tressing situation. The deceased, he understood, had et 
X)re8sed a desire to be buried in a solitary chnrohyaxd, seff 
the little inn of the Tod's-hole, called the Hermitage, Qrmne 
commonly Armitage , in which lay interred some of ite 
Kavenswood family, and many of their foUowenu BtfVi' 
wood conceived it his duty to gratify this predilection, M 
commonly found to exist among the Scottish peasantiy, ibA 
despatched Babie to the neighbouring village to procure A> 
assistance of some females, assuring her that, in the men* 
while, he would himself remain with the dead body, wbkht 
as in Thcssaly of old , it is accounted highly unfit to Imtb 
without a watch. 

Thus , in the course of a quarter of an hour or little moie, 
he found himself sitting a solitary guard over the inaninife 
corpse of her, whose dismissed spirit, unless his eyes hid 
strangely deceived him, had so recently maniftisted itiA 
before him. Notwithstanding his natural courage, the Msiftv 
was considerably affected by a concurrence of circamstsnoB* 
80 extraordinary, " She ^ed eK^T^€Ys\%\«jt ^Ai.<^gae desiie to 
see me. Can it be, tbefu,'^ — -w^ \nft T^XyniiN. ^waaaifc f-^ V ^J 
Section — "can strong and eam^^ ^wS^w^^^wiM&.^Hii^^' 
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5 last agony of nature, survive its catastrophe, surmount the 
fill bounds of the spiritual world, and place before us its 
labitants in the hues and colouring of life? — And why 
8 that manifested to the eye which could not unfold its tale 
the ear? — and wherefore should a breach be made in the 
T& of nature, yet its purpose remain unknown? Vain 
Bstions, which only death, when it shall make me like the 
le and withered form before me^ can ever resolve." 
He laid a cloth, as he spoke, over the lifeless face , upon 
ose features he felt unwilling any longer to dwelL He 
m. took his place in an old carved oaken chair, ornamented 
;h his own armorial bearings, which Alice had contrived 
appropriate to her own use in the pillage which took place 
ong creditors, officers, domestics, and messengers of the 
7, when his father leffc Ravenswood Castle for the last time, 
lus seated, he banished, as much as he could, the super- 
aous feelings which the late incident naturally inspired. 
3 own were sad enough, without the exaggeration of super- 
jural terror, since he found himself transferred from the 
lation of a successful lover of Lucy Ashton, and an 
aoured and respected friend of her father, into the me- 
icholy and solitary guardian of the abandoned and forsaken 
pse of a common pauper. 

He was relieved, however, from his sad office sooner than 
could reasonably have expected, considering the distance 
;wixt the hut of the deceased and the village, and the age 
i infirmities of three old women , who came from thence , in 
iitary phrase, to relieve guard upon the body of the defunct, 
any other occasion the speed of these reverend sibyls 
uld have been much more moderate, for the first was eighty 
ITS of age and upwards, the second was paralytic, and the 
rd lame of a leg from some accident. But the burial duties 
idered to the deceased, are, to the Scottish peasant of either 
:, a labour of love. I know not whether it is from tha 
aper of the people, grave and eiit\i\\s>\ai.^^^ ^"^Vt ^^s«Ns^s^ 
qrfrom the recollection of tliQ alxc\^\iV.C^«i^iJ£lO^^«^^sa^^ 
21 the faneraJ rites were always coiiBvdet^^ ««» ^^ws^^^ 
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festival to the living; but feasting, good cheer, and eve 
inebriety, were , and are , the frequent accompaniments of 
Scottish old-fashioned burial. What the ftineral feast, c 
dirgie, as it is called, was to the men, the gloomy preparatioi 
of tiie dead body for the cofl&n were to the women. To straigl 
the contorted Umbs upon a board used for that melancbol 
purpose, to array the corpse in clean linen, and over that i 
its woollen shroud, were operations committed always to tl 
old matrons of the village , and in which they found a singok 
and gloomy delight. 

The old women paid the Master their salutations with 
ghastly smile, which reminded him of the meeting betwi 
Macbeth and the witches on the blasted heath of Forres. B 
gave them some money, and recommended to them the chai]g 
of the dead body of their contemporary, an office which the 
willingly undertook; intimating to him, at the same tim> 
that he must leave the hut, in order that they might begi 
their mournful duties. Ravenswood readily agreed to depar 
only tarrying to recommend to them due attention to th 
body , and to receive information where he was to find ti: 
sexton, or beadle, who had in charge the deserted churchyai 
of the Armitage , in order to prepare matters for the receptic 
of old Alice in the place of repose which she had selecte 
for herself. 

** Ye*ll no be pinched to find out Johnie Mortsheugh,*' sai 
the elder sibyl, and still her withered cheek bore a gris) 
smile, — "he dwells near the Tod*s hole, a house of ente 
tainment where there has been mony a blythe birling — f( 
death and drink-draining are near neighbours to ane anither 

"Ay! and that's e'en true, cummer," said the lamehaj 
propping herself with a crutch which supported the shortne 
of her left leg, " for I mind when the father of this Master < 
Ravenswood that is now standing before us, sticked yoiu 
Blackball with his whinger, for a wrangword said ower the 
win^f or brandy, orwhatnot— ^i^^«i.^^^si^\^gQ5L^^\Ki 
und he came out wi' his feet iotemosX, \ ^^"^ ^^»^2aa -wSsiSsa 
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the corpse; and when the blaid was washed off, he was a 
bonny book of man's body." 

It may easily be believed, that this ill-timed anecdote 
hastened the Master's purpose of quitting a company so evil* 
omened and so odious. Yet, while walking to the tree to 
which his horse was tied, and busying himself with adjusting 
the girths of the saddle , he could not avoid hearing , through 
the hedge of the little garden , a conversation respecting him- 
self, betwixt the lame woman and the octogenarian sibyl. 
The pair had hobbled into the garden to gather rosemary, 
southernwood, rue, and other plants proper to be strewed 
upon the body , and burned by way of fumigation in the 
chimney of the cottage. The paralytic wretch, almost ex- 
hausted by the journey, was left guard upon the corpse, lest 
witches or fiends might play their sport with it. 

The following low croaking dialogue was necessarily over- 
heard by the Master of Ravenswood: — 

" That's a fresh and full-grown hemlock, Annie Winnie — 
mony a cummer lang syne wad hae sought nae better horse to 
flee over hill and how, through mist and moonlight, and light 
down in the King of France's cellar." 

"Ay, cummer! but the very deil has turned as hard- 
hearted now as the Lord Keeper, and the grit folk that hae 
breasts like whin-stane. They prick us and they pine us, and 
they pit us on the pinnywinkles for witches; and, if I say my 
prayers backwards ten times ower, Satan will never gie me 
amends o' them." 

"Did ye ever see the foul thief?" asked her neighbour. 

" Na ! " replied the other spokeswoman ; " but I trow I hae 
dreamed of him mony a time, and I think the day will come 
they will bum me for 't — But ne'er mind, cummer! we hae 
this dollar of the Master's , and we'll send doun for bread and 
for yill, tobacco, and a drap brandy to bum, and a wee 
picUe saft sugar — and be there deil , or nae da\L^ Nsaaa. ^ nr^^ 
hae a merry night o%" 

Here her le&tkem chops uttered a wxt ^i ^%R)KSfl\% ^goasi^ 
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laugh, resembliug, to a certain degree, the cry of tiie 
screech-owl. 

*'He*8afrankman, and a free-handed man, the Master,' 
said Annie Winnie , ^' and a comely personage — broad intht 
shouthers , and narrow around the lungiee — he wad mak t 
bonny corpse — 1 wad like to hae the streaking and winding 
o*hun." 

"It is written on his brow, Annie Winnie," returned tha 
octogenarian, her companion, ^'that hand of woman, wt' 
man either, will never straught him — dead-deal will nerer 
be laid on his back — make you your market of that, for I bst 
it frae a sure hand." 

" Will it be his lot to die on the battle-ground then, A3« 
Gourlay? — Will he die by the sword or the ball, a8hi8ft^ 
bears hae dune before him , mony ane o* them?" 

"Ask nae mair questions about it — he'll no be graced sie 
far," replied the sage. 

" I ken ye are wiser than ither folk , Ailsie Gourlay — Bat 
whatell'dyethis?" 

"Fashna your thumb about that, Annie Wimue," 
answered the sibyl — "I hae it frae a hand sure eneugh." 

"But ye said ye never saw the foul thief," reiterated her 
inquisitive companion. 

"I hae it frae as sure a hand," said Ailsie, "and firtf 
them that spaed his fortune before the sark gaed ower hit 
head." 

"Hark! I hear his horse's feet riding aff," said the other; 
" they dinna sound as if good luck was wi' them." 

"Mak haste, sirs," cried the paralytic hag from the 
cottage, "and let us do what is needfu', and say what is fitting; 
for if the dead corpse binna straughted it will gim and thrawt 
and that will fear the best o* us." 

Bavenswood was now out of hearing. He despised most d 

the ordinary prejudices about witchcraft, omens, and vatid* 

nation, to which his age stud. <^ow\itc:^ ^liill ^ave such implicit 

credit f that to express a d^o\]\i\, oi ^^osl^ ^*a ^RRnroaMi&v 

crime equal to the unbeiiei oi ^e^a ox ^wwtfSQa\\jfcVsiwR ^ 
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be prevailing belief concerning witches , operating upon 
^ochondriac habits of those whom age, infirmity, and 
ty rendered liable to suspicion; and enforced by tiie fear 
ath, and the pangs of the most cruel tortures, often 
;ed those confessions which encumber and disgrace the 
lal records of Scotland during the seventeenth century, 
he vision of that morning, whether real or imaginary, 
QQpressed his mind with a superstitious feeling which he 
1% endeavoured to shake oiF. The nature of the business 
I awaited him at the little inn , called Tod*s-hole , where 
)n after arrived , was not of a kind to restore his spirits, 
was necessary he should see Mortsheugh , the sexton of 
d burial-ground at Armitage , to arrange matters for the 
al of Alice; and as the man dwelt near the place of her 
ssidence, the Master, after a slight refreshment, walked 
ds the place where the body of Alice was to be deposited. 
J situated in the nook formed by the eddying sweep of a 
n, which issued from the adjoining hills. A rude cavern 
adjacent rock, which, in tiie interior, was cut into the 
I of a cross, formed the hermitage, where some Saxon 
had in ancient times done penance, and given name to 
lace. The rich Abbey of Coldinghame had, in latter 
established a chapel in the neighbourhood, of which 
istige was now visible, though the churchyard which 
inded it was still, as upon the present occasion, used 
e interment of particular persons. One or two shattered 
rees still grew within the precincts of that which had 
been holy ground. Warriors and barons had been buried 
of old , but their names were forgotten , and their mo- 
nts demolished. The only sepulchral memorials which 
ned, were the upright headstones which mark the graves 
rsons of inferior rank. The abode of the sexton was a 
ry cottage adjacent to the ruined wall of the cemetery, 
low, that, vdth its thatch, which nearly reached tha 
id, covered with a thick crop of graaa , io^, «sA>asyos»- 
, H resembled an overgrown grav4. Ou Vswjjovrs ^ \vsy«- 
Bavenswood found that the maa oi \\ie\«cB\. xaaX^.^Os^^^'^ 
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absent at a bridal, being fiddler as well as grave-digger tote 
vicinity. He therefore retired to the little inn, leaving a mei- 
sage, that early next morning he would again call for ibe 
person whose double occupation connected him at once witk 
the house of mourning and the house of feasting. 

An outrider of the Marquis arrived at Tod's-hole- shorflj 
after, with a message, intimating that his Master would job 
Ravcnswood at that place on the following morning; and At 
Master, who would otherwise have proceeded to his old zetieit 
at Wolf's Crag, remained there accordingly, to give meetng 
to his noble kinsman. 



CHAPTER XXIY. 

Hamlet. Has this fellow no feeling of bis basinessT^ he sings ttfiM 

making. 
Horatio. Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness. 
Hamlet. *Tis e*en so: the band of little employment hath the dibtiiv 

sense. 

Hamlet, Act V. Seem I 

The sleep of Ravenswood was broken by ghastly and agi- 
tating visions, and his waking intervals disturbed bymdn- 
choly reflections on the past, and painful anticipations of tk 
future. He was perhaps the only traveller who ever slept* 
that miserable kennel without complaining of his lodgings, » 
feeling inconvenience from their deficiencies. It is when 'ik* 
mind is free the body's delicate." Morning, however, fosui 
the Master an early riser, in hopes that the fresh air of tte 
dawn might afford the refreshment which night had refw^ 
him. He took his way toward the solitary burial-groiu4 
which lay about half a mile from the inn. 

The thin blue smoke, which already began to curl npwsd) 
and to distinguish the cottage of living from the habitation of 
the dead , apprized him that its inmate had returned and wtf 
stirring. Accordingly , on entering the little churohyard, ke 
saw the old man labonimgVn «t\i«Mm%Afc ^^ve. My destinyi 
thought Ravenswood , aeems to \^«b^ xaa \ft 5m&«i^<u& ^Vte^iii 
of death ; but these axe cYuX^ftV VVoxx^Xa ^ wA ^«^ «h^i 
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ster me. I will not again suffer my imagination to beguile . 

senses. — The old man rested on his spade as the Master 
>r cached him , as if to receive his commands ; and as he did 

immediately speak , the sexton opened the discourse in 
own way. 

** Ye will be a wedding customer, sir, Tse warrant?" 
* * What makes you think so, friend? " replied the Master. 
*'I live by twa trades, sir," replied the blithe old man; 
ddle, sir, and spade; filling the world, and emptying of 

and I suld ken baith cast of customers by head-mark in 
rty years' practice." 

*'You are mistaken, however, this morning," replied 
venswood. 

** Am 1?" said the old man, looking keenly at him, " troth 
I it may be; since, for as brent as your brow is, there is 
lething sitting upon it this day, that is as near akin to 
ith as to wedlock. Weel, weel; the pick and shovel are 
•eady to your order as bow and fiddle." 
**I wish you," said Ravenswood, "to look after the decent 
erment of an old woman, Alice Gray, who lived at the 
tig- foot in Ravenswood Park." 

** Alice Gray! blind Alice I" said the sexton; "and is she 
le at last? that's another jow of the bell to bid me be ready, 
lind when Habbie Gray brought her down to this land; 
ikely lass she was then , and looked ower her southland 
le at us a'. I trow her pride got a downcome. And is she 
agane?" 

** She died yesterday," said Ravenswood; " and desired to 
buried here, beside her husband; you know where he lies, 
doubt?" 

'* Ken where he lies?" answered the sexton, with national 
irection of response, "I ken whar a' body lies, that lies 
•e. But ye were speaking o' her grave? — Lord help us — 

no an ordinar grave that will baud her in , if a's true that 
k said of Alice in her auld days*, and iil ^<aj^Ac^ %\x.\^^\» 
ip, — and a warlock*a grave 8ho\Adna\>e asimekTSi^Yt ^^i 
ier am witch cummers would sooix Nv^mV \i^^ ovs^. oi V«t 
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shroud for a* their auld acquaintance — and be't six feet, oi 
be't three, wha's to pay the making o't, T praj ye?*' 

'^ I will pay that, my friend, and all reasonable charges." 

*' Reasonable charges?" said the sexton; *^ou, then^ 
grand-mail — and bell-siller — (though the bell's broken sk 
doubt) — and the kist — and my day's wark — and zny tt 
fee — and some brandy and yill to the dirgie — I am » 
thinking that you can inter her, to ca' decentlyy under saxteei 
pund Scots." 

<* There is the money, my friend," said Ravenswood, "aii 
something over. Be sure you know the grave." 

" Ye'll be ane o' her English relations, I'se warrant," atf 
the hoary man of skulls; ^^I hae heard she married fiirbdo* 
her station; it was very right to let her bite on the bridle iriff 
she was living, and it's very right to gie her a decent bniil 
now she's dead , for that's a matter o' credit to yoursellxtAv 
than to her. Folk may let their kindred shift for thenudb 
when they are alive, and can bear the burden of their ib 
misdoings; but it's an unnatural thing to let them bebDM 
like dogs, when a' the discredit gangs to the kindred— lAit 
kens the dead corpse about it?" 

**You would not have people neglect their relatioitfOBi 
bridal occasion neither?" said Itavenswck>d, wbowasamoM^ 
with the professional limitation of the grave-digger^s plB* 
lanthropy. 

The old man cast up his sharp grey eyes with a siuev^ 
smile, as if he xmderstood the jest, but instantly contimied, 
with his former gravity, — "Bridals — wha wad w^ 
bridals, that had ony regard for plenishing the earth? Tol» 
sure, they suld be celebrated with all manner of good cheei) 
and meeting of friends, and musical instruments, haip, siek- 
but, and psaltery; or gude fiddle and pipes, when these anU- 
warld instruments of melody are hard to be compassed." 

"The presence of the fiddle, I daresay," replied fisTOii- 
woodf " would atone ioi t\ie a^B^eaa^ Qti«5i\Sia others." 

The sexton again looted fi\»rs^i ^j;:^ ^\.\aia.^ v^N^^ 
Bweredf « Nae doubt — nafe dow\i^ — M\\.N^«tfe^«^^$a«^\- 
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ler," he said, as if to change the discourse, ''is Halbert 
ang hame , that ye were speering after , just the third 

beyond the muckle through-stane that stands on sax 
der, abune some ane of the Eavenswoods; for there is 
• their kin and followers here, deil lift them! though 
ist their main burial-place." 

ey are no favourites, then, of yours, these Ravens- 
' said the Master, not much pleased with the passing 
^ion which was thus bestowed on his family and name, 
enna wha should favour them," said the grave-digger, 
hey had lands and power, they were ill guides of them 
ind now their head's down , there's few care how lang 
y be of lifting it again." 

leed!" said Ravenswood; "I never heard that this 
J family deserved ill-will at the hands of their country. 
:heir poverty — if that renders them contemptible." 
will gang a far way till't," said the sexton of Her- 

"ye may tak my word for that — at least, I ken 
I else that suld mak myself contemptible, and folk are 
respecting me as they wad do if I lived in a twa-lofted 
house. ButasfortheRavenswoods, I hae seen three 
ions of them, and deil ane to mend other." 
bought they had enjoyed a fair character in the coun- 
d their descendant 

aracter! Ou, ye see, sir," said the sexton, "as for the 
le-sire body of a lord, I lived on his land when I was a 
ig young chield, and could hae blawn the trumpet wi' 
ly, for I had wind enough then — and touching this 
er Marine that I have heard play afore the Lords of 
uit, I wad hae made nae mair o' him than of a bairn 
awbee whistle — I defy him to hae played *Boot and 

or *Horse and away,* or 'Gallants, come trot,' with 
e hadna the tones." 

t what is all this to old LordE^avexLSNTOo^^TSi'^ ixv^x^ft!^^ 
Master, who, with an anxiety iiot\mxi«AsaT^va.\£v«. ^-a- 
ies, was desirous of prosecxiting t\i^ m\3i«v^^»5i^ ^^^^ 
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topic — "What had his memory to do with i 
the trampet music?'* 

"Just this, sir," answered the sexton, *'tl 
in his service. Ye see I was trumpeter at th 
allowance for blawing at break of day , au 
and other whiles wheu there was compai 
pleased my lord: and when he raised his mi 
to Bothwell Brigg against the wraiig-lieade< 
I behoved , reason or nane , to munt a hors 
wi' them." 

"And very reasonable," said Ravens woo 
servant and vassal." 

"Servitor, say ye?" replied the sexton , 
but it was to blaw folk to their warm dinner, 
a decent kirkyard , Jind no to skirl thorn aw; 
side, where there was deil a bedral but the he 
bide ye — ye shall hear what cam o't , and h 
to be bedesman to the Ravenswoods. — T 
gacd on a braw simmer morning, twenty 
saxteen hundred and se'enty-nine, of a' the c 
and year, — drums beat — guns rattled — 1 
trampled. Hackstoun of Kathillet keepit the 
and carabine and pike , sword and scythe for 
we horsemen were ordered down to cross at tl 
fords at a' times, let abe when there's tliousai 
on the other side. There was auld llfivens\ 
his Andrew Ferrara at the head, and crying 1 
buckle to, as if we had been gaun to a fair , — 
Balderston, that is living yet, flourishing 
swearing Gog and Magog, he would put steel 
of ony man that turned bridle, — tlicro \ 
Ravenswood, that was then Master, wi' a be 
handy — it was a mercy it gaed na aff, — ci 
bad scarce as much wind Vcit ^?. ^^.tn-^ >i\\^Y 
o/jnjrain lungs, 'Sound, -jom^oUtq^^X ^;: 
cowardly villain, orl Vii\Uo^ >^o^xt^iT^> 
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sure, I blew sic points of war, that the scraugh of a dockin- 
hen was music to them." 

" Well, sir, cut all this short," said RavenswoodL 
"Short! — I had like to hae been cut short mysell, in the 
flower of my youth, as Scripture says; and that's the very 
thing that I compleen o'. — Weel ! in to the water we behoved 
a* to splash , heels ower head , sit or fa' — ae horse driving on 
anither , as is the way of brute beasts , and riders that hae as 
little sense , — the very bushes on the ither side were ableeze, 
wi' the flashes of the whig guns ; and my horse had just taen 
the grund, when a blackavised westland carle — I wad mind 
the face o' him a hundred years yet — an ee like a wild 
falcon's , and a beard as broad as my shovel , clapped the end 
o' his lang black gun within a quarter's length of my lug! — 
by the grace o^ Mepcy , the horse swiarvcd round , and I fell aflF 
at the tae side as the ball whistled by at the tither, and the fell 
aold lord took the whig such a swauk wi' his broadsword that 
he made twa pieces o' his head , and down fell the lurdane wi' 
a' his bowk abune me." 

"You were rather obliged to the old lord, I think," said 
ftavenswood. 

*' Was I? my sartie! first for bringing me into jeopardy, 
Would I nould I — and then for whomling a chield on the tap 
o' me , that dang the very wind out of my body? — I hae been 
short-breathed ever since, and canna gang twenty yards 
without peghing like a miller's aiver." 

**you lost, then, your place as trumpeter!" saidBavcns- 
wood. 

"Lost it? to be sure I lost it," replied the sexton, "fori 
couldna hae played pew upon a dry humlock ; — but I might 
liae dune weel eneugh, for I keepit the wage and the free 
bouse , and little to do but play on the fiddle to them , but for 
Allan, last Lord Eavenswood, that was far waur than ever his 
fiather was.'* 

" What ," said the Master, " did my father — I me«XL^ dSA. 
bis father'^ son — this last Lord Ravexva^oo^^ ^c^w^^wkA 
wJuU the bounty of Mb father allowed you*^" 
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"Ay, troth did he," answered the old man; *' 
his affairs gang to the dogs, and let in this Sir Willi 
on us , that will gie naething for naething , and ju 
me and a* the puir creatures that had bite and t 
castle, and a hole to put our heads in, when things 
auld way." 

"If Lord Ravenswood protected his people, 
while he had the means of doing so , I think they i 
his memory,*' replied the Master. 

" Ye are welcome to your ain opinion, sir," said 
"but ye winna persuade me that he did his dnt^ 
himseU or to huz puir dependent creatures, in gui 
gate he has done — he might hae gien us liferent t 
bits o' houses and yards — and me, that's an auld i 
in yon miserable cabin, that's fitter for the dea 
quick, and kOled wi' rheumatise, and John Smith in 
bit mailing, and his window glazen, and a' becau 
wood guided his gear like a fule ! " 

"It is but too true," said Ravenswood, consciei 
"the penalties of extravagance extend far beyoi 
digal's own sufferings." 

"However," said the sexton, "this young ma 
to avenge my wrangs on the hail of his kindred." 

"Indeed?" said Ravenswood; "why should 
pose 80?" 

" They say he is about to marry the daughtei 
Ashton; and let her leddyship get his head ance 
oxter, and see you if she winna gie his neck a thra^ 
bit , tf I were him — Let her alane for handing a* t 
water that draws near her — sae the warst wish I 
the lad is, that he may take his ain creditable gai 
ally himsell wi' his father's enemies, that have 
broad lands and my bonny kailyard from the law 
thereof." 

Ceirantes acutely temaxVsA^ >i)[i^\.^^\XftTj m& ^Ijq 
Aoxn the mouth of a mato«a\ mxSl t^osvsx^ > v^a -^^ 
often affects ua, wMe n»^ aLe«^\B^ ^^ cr^YOMwa 
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on which it is founded and expressed. Ravenswood , abruptly 
rmterating his command that Alice*s funeral should be at- 
tended to, flung away from the sexton, imder the painful 
impression that the great , as well as the small vulgar , would 
think of his engagement with Lucy like this ignorant and 
selfish peasant. 

"And I have stooped to subject myself to these calumnies, 
and am rejected notwithstanding! Lucy, your faith must be 
true and perfect as the diamond, to compensate for the dis- 
honour which men's opinions, and the conduct of your mother, 
attach to the heir of Ravenswood ! ' * 

As he raised his eyes , he beheld the Marquis of A — , who, 
having arrived at the Tod's-hole , had walked forth to look for 
his kinsman. 

After mutual greetings, he made some apology to the 
Blaster for not coming forward on the preceding evening. " It 
was his wish," he said, " to have done so , but he had come to 
the knowledge of some matters which induced him to delay 
his purpose. I find," he proceeded, "there has been a love 
affair here, kinsman; and though I might blame you for not 
having communicated with me, as being in some degree the 
chief of your family — " 

*'With your lordship*s permission," said Ravenswood. 
"I am deeply grateful for the interest you are pleased to take 
in me — but / am the chief and head of my family." 

"I know it — I know it," said the Marquis; "in a strict 
[leraldic and genealogical sense, you certainly are so — what 
[ mean is, that being in some measure under my guardian- 
ihip-" 

**I*must take the liberty to say, my lord," answered 
tovenswood — and the tone in which he interrupted the Mar- 
inis boded no long duration to the friendship of the noble 
•elatives, when he himself was interrupted by the little 
texton, who came puffing after them, to ask if their lLO\yc^\a?i» 
ivould choose music at the change -lioxiLse \» xn^^ ^k^ ^'^^ 
^ort cheer, 

^'WewmtnomuBiCj" said the Master a\iT\x^>iVl • 

rAe Bride of Lammermoot. ^ 
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"Your honour disna ken what ye're refusing , the 
tho fiddler, with the impertinent freedom of hia pi 
"1 can play, *Wilt thou do*t again,* and *the Ai 
Mear's Dead,* sax times better than ever Pattie Bii 
get my fiddle in the turning of a coffin-screw.*' 

" Take yourself away , sir ,** said the Marquis. 

"And if your honour be a north-country gentlemt 
the persevering minstrel, "whilk I wad judge ft 
tongue , I can play * Liggeram Cosh ,' and * MuUin D 
« the Cummers of Athole.* '* 

"Take yourself away, friend; you interrupt oil 
sation.** 

"Or if, under your honour's favour, ye should h 
be a thought honest, I can play," (this in a low ; 
fidential tone), " ' Killiecrankie , ' and Hhe King 5 
his ain,* and ^ the Auld Stewarts back again ,' — anc 
at the change-house is a decent discreet body , neit 
nor cares what toasts are drunken, and what tunes ai 
in her house — she's deaf to a' thing but the clii 
siller." 

The Marquis, who was sometimes suspected of Ja< 
could not help laughing as he threw the fellow a dol 
bid him go play to the servants if he had a mind , a 
them at peace. 

" Aweel, gentlemen," said he, " I am wishing your 
gude-day — I'll be a' the better of the dollar, and 
Sie waur of wanting the music, I 'se tell ye — But I 
hame, and finish the grave in the tuning o' a fiddl 
lay by my spade, and then get my tother bread 
and awa to your folk, and see if they hae better h 
their masters." 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

Trae lore , an tbon be true, 

Tboa bas ane kittle part to play; 
For fortune, faabion, fancy, and thou, 

Mann strive for many a day. 

Tve kend by mony a friend's tale, 

Far better by this heart of mine. 
What time and change of fancy avail 

A trae-love knot to nntwine. 

HENDERSOnV. 

"I WISHED to tell you, my good kinsman," said the Mar- 
^tiis , " now that we are quit of that impertinent fiddler , that I 
aad tried to discuss this love affair of yours with Sir William 
A-shton's daughter. I never saw the young lady but for a few 
ninutes to-day; so, being a stranger to her personal merits, 
[ pay a compliment to you , and offer her no offence , in saying 
p^ou might do better." 

"My lord, I am much indebted for the interest you have 
taken in my affairs ," said Kavenswood. " I did not intend to 
tiave troubled you in any matter concerning Miss Ashton. As 
my engagement with that young lady has reached your lord- 
jhip , I can only say , that you must necessarily suppose that 
[ was aware of the objections to my marrying into her father's 
family, and of course must have been completely satisfied 
svith the reasons by which these objections are overbalanced, 
jince I have proceeded so far in the matter." 

*'Nay, Master, if you had heard me out," said his noble 
relation, "you might have spared that observation; for with- 
>ut questioning that you had reasons which seemed to you to 
counterbalance every other obstacle, I set myself, by every 
neans that it became me to use towards the Ashtons, to per- 
suade them to meet your views." 

"I am obliged to your lordship for your unsolicited inter- 
jession," said Ravenswood; "especiaUy as I am sure your 
ordship would never carry it beyond the bounds which it h^- 
3ame me to use." 

''Of that,'* said the Marquis, ^^youm«y\>^ ^s.wsS^^«5o^N^ 
xyBelffelt the delicacy of the matter too TKSveJsi \jo ^^^'^ ^ 
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gentleman nearly connected with my house in a de| 
dubious situation with these Ashtons. But I point 
the advantages of their marrying their daughter in 
so honourable, and so nearly related with the fire 
land; I explained the exact degree of relationship 
the Bavenswoods stand to ourselves; and I even h 
political matters were like to turn, and what cardi 
trumps next Parliament I said I regarded you as i 
a nephew , or so — rather than as a more distant rela 
that I made your afPair entirely my own." 

" And what was the issue of your lordship's expL 
saidBavenswood, in some doubt whether he should 
'express gratitude for his interference. 

"Why, the Lord Keeper would have Listened U 
said the Marquis; "he is rather unwilling to leave 
which, in the present view of a change , must be vac 
to say truth, he seemed to have a liking for yoc 
be sensible of the general advantages to be atl 
such a match. But his lady, who is tongue of tl 
Master,—" 

"What of Lady Ashton, my lord?" said Bav 
"let me know the issue of this extraordinary confe: 
can bear it." 

" I am glad of that , kinsman ," said the Marquis , 
ashamed to tell you half what she said. It is enon 
mind is made up — and the> mistress of a first-rate 1 
school could not have rejected with more haughty in( 
the suit of a half-pay Irish officer , beseeching pern 
wait upon the heiress of a West India planter, th 
Ashton spumed every proposal of mediation which i 
all become me to offer in behalf of you , my good kin 
cannot ^ess what she means. A more honourable cc 
she could not form, that's certain. As for money ( 
that used to be her huabaud'a b\]LS»m^%& rather thai 
really fhmh she hates you tor \i«'nxi^ ^^ t^x^ -^Xa^^ 
buidhaBuot^ and perhaps iot Tio\.\ia.Tai^^^^a!o 
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goodman has. But I should only vex yon to say more ahont 
it — here we are at the change-house." 

The Master of Bavenswood paused as he entered the 
cottage , which reeked through all its crevices , and they were 
not few, from the exertions of the Marquis's travelling-cooks 
to supply good cheer, and spread, as it were, a table in the 
wildemesb. 

" My Lord Marquis ,*' said Eavenswood , " I already men- 
tioned that accident has put your lordship in possession of a 
secret, which, with my consent, should have remained one 
even to you, my kinsman, for some time. Since the secret 
was to part from my own custody , and that of the only person 
besides who was interested in it, I am not sorry it should have 
reached your lordship's ears, as being fully aware that you 
are my noble kinsman and friend." 

"You may believe it is safely lodged with me, Master 
of Bavenswood," said the Marquis; '*but I should like well 
to hear you say, that you renounced the idea of an alliance, 
which you can hardly pursue without a certain degree of de- 
gradation." 

"Of that, my lord, I shall judge," answered Bavenswood, 
"and I hope with delicacy as sensitive as any of my friends. 
But I have no engagement with Sir William and Lady Ashton. 
It is with Miss Ashton alone that I have entered upon the 
subject, and my conduct in the matter shall be entirely ruled 
by hers. If she continues to prefer me in my poverty to the 
wealthier suitors whom her friends recommend , I may well 
make some sacrifice to her sincere affection — I may well 
surrender to her the less tangible and less palpable ad- 
vantages of birth, and the deep-rooted prejudices of family 
hatred. If Miss Lucy Ashton should change her mind on 
a subject of such delicacy, 1 trust my friends will be silent 
on my disappointment, and I shall know how to make my 
enemies so." 

*^ Spoke like a gallant young nobleman ," said the Mas- 
quis; ^^for my part I have that regard iot -jwi, ^'a.NA.^ow^ 
be Borry the tiling went on. Tliia ^ir ^\SX\%.m ksJoXwtL'^rt*' 
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pretty enough pettifogging kind of a lawyer twen 
ago, and betwixt battlhig at the bar, and leading 
mittees of Parliament, be has got well on — th< 
matter lent him a lift, for he had good intellige 
sound views , and sold out in time — but the best 
had out of him. No government will take him at 
or rather his wife's , extravagant valuation ; and be 
indecision and her insolence , from all I can guess 
outsit his market and be had cheap when no one w 
him. I say nothing of Miss Ashton; but I assure yoi 
nection with her father will be neither useful nor orn 
beyond that part of your father's spoils which he ma 
vailed upon to disgorge by way of tocher-good — 
my word for it , you will get more if you have spir 
the cat with him in the House of Peers. — And I wi 
man, cousin," continued his lordship, ^^will cours 
for you, and make him rue the day that ever he i 
composition too honourable for him , and proposed 
the behalf of a kinsman." 

There was something in all this that , as it were , 
the mark. Ravenswood could not disguise from bin 
his noble kinsman had more reasons for taking offei 
reception of his suit, than regarded his interest and 
yet he could neither complain nor be surprised that 
be so. He contented himself therefore with repeati 
his attachment was to Miss Ashton personally; 
desired neither wealth nor aggrandizement from he; 
means and influence; and that nothing should pT< 
engagement, excepting her own express desire that 
be relinquished — and he requested as a favour that tl 
might be no more mentioned betwist them at present, 
the Marquis of A — that he should be his confide 
progress or its interruption. 

The Marquis soon had more agreeable , as well 

interesting subjects on w\nci\i\.o <io\sN^x«k^. A foot-p. 

hMd followed him from Ed^\>xMc^\i\.o^^NeMj^^^i^^C^ 

hadtraeed his steps to tfaL©To^%Aio\^,>at^^^gQ&.\ii 
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laden with good news. The political calculations of the 
Marquis had proved just, both in London and at Edinburgh, 
and he saw almost within his grasp, the pre-eminence for 
which he had panted. The refreshments which the servants 
had prepared were now put on the table, and an epicure would 
perhaps have enjoyed them with additional zest, from the 
contrast which such fare afforded to the miserable cabin in 
-which it was served up. 

The turn of conversation corresponded with and added to 
the social feelings of the company. The Marquis expanded 
with pleasure on the power which probable incidents were 
likely to assign to him, and on the use which he hoped to make 
of it in serving his kinsman Kavenswood. Eavenswood could 
but repeat the gratitude which he really felt, even when he 
considered the topic as too long dwelt upon. The wine was 
excellent, notwithstanding its having been brought in a runlet 
from Edinburgh; and the habits of the Marquis, when engaged 
with such good cheer, were somewhat sedentary. And so it 
fell out that they delayed their journey two hours later than 
was their original purpose. 

"But what of that, my good young friend?" said the 
Marquis; "your Castle of Wolfs Crag is but a five or six 
nules distance, and will afford the same hospitality to your 
kinsman of A — , that it gave to this same Sir WilUam 
Ashton," 

" Sir William took the castle by storm ," said Ravenswood, 
"and, like many a victor, had little reason to congratulate 
himself on his conquest." 

"Well, well!" said Lord A — , whose dignity was some- 
thing relaxed by the wine he had drunk, — "I see I nrast 
bribe you to harbour me — Come , pledge me in a bumper 
health to the last young lady that slept at Wolfs Crag , and 
liked her quarters. — My bones are not so tender as hers , and 
I am resolved to occupy her apartment to-night, that I may 
judge how hard the couch is that love can «»Q^eG.r 

"Yanr lordship may choose "w\i«Lt i^evi^^o.^^^s^'^^'^**'^*' 
said Barenswood; "but I assure yow, \ ^o\s^^ ci2i^^^^»^ 
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old servant to hang himself, or throw himself from the 
ments, should your lordship visit him so unexpectedly 
assure you, we are totally and literally unprovided.** 

But his declaration only brought from his noble ps 
assurance of his own total indifference as to eveiy sp 
accommodation, and his determination to see the T 
Wolfs Crag. His ancestor, he said, had beenfeaste 
when he went forward with the then Lord Ravenswoo 
fatal battle of Flodden , in which they both f elL Tl 
pressed, the Master offered to ride forward to get mat 
in such preparation as time and circumstances admitt 
the Marquis protested his kinsman must afford him 1 
pany, and would only consent that an ayant-couriei 
carry to the destined Seneschal , Caleb Balderston , ti 
pected news of this invasion. 

The Master of £avenswood soon after accompai 
Marquis in his carriage, as the latter had proposed ; ai 
they became better acquainted in the progress of the j 
his noble relation explained the very liberal views yi 
entertained for his relation*s preferment, in case of the 
of his own political schemes. They related to a sea 
highly important commission beyond sea, which could 
intrusted to a person of rank, talent, and perfect con 
and which, as it required great trust and reliance on tb 
employed, could not but prove both honourable and 
tageous to him. We need not enter into the nature s 
pose of this commission farther than to acquaint our 
that the charge was in prospect highly acceptable 
Master of Ravenswood, who hailed with pleasure the 
emerging from his present state of indigence and inact 
independence and honourable exertion. 

YHiile he listened thus eagerly to the details wit 

the Marquis now thought it necessary to intrust hi 

messenger who had been despatched to the tower oi 

Cra^, returned with Caleb Baldetston'a humble duty, 

assurance that " a* 8ho\iid\>^Vii^^^T£^^ ot^^t .^ ^stf5.^A»§ 

of tune pennitted, to lecerre^ t\xea\ox^\».^^ ^V\.>a^ 
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Bavenswood was too well accustomed to his Seneschal'i 
mode of acting and speaking, to hope much from this con- 
fident assurapce. He knew that Caleb acted upon the piin- 
siple of the Spanish generals, in the campaign of — , who, 
much to the perplexily of the Prince of Orange, their com- 
mander-in-chief, used to report their troops as full in number, 
wd possessed of all necessary points of equipment , not consi- 
iering it consistent with their dignity, or the honour of Spain, 
bo confess any deficiency either in men or munition , untU the 
trant of both was unavoidably discovered in the day of battle. 
ALCCordingly,Raven8wood thought it necessary to give the Mar- 
quis some hhit, that the fair assurance which they had just 
received from Caleb, did not by any means insure them 
igainst a very indifferent reception. 

*'You do yourself injustice, Master,*' said the Marquis, 

"or you wish to surprise me agreeably. From this window I 

lee a great light in the direction where , if I remember aright, 

\¥olf s Crag Hes; and, to judge from the splendour which the 

id Tower sheds around it, the preparations for our reception 

lUst be of no ordinary description. I remember your father 

utting thesame deception on me, when we went to the Tower 

r a few days' hawking, about twenty years cince, and yet we 

ent our time as jollily at Wolfs Crag as we could have done 

my own hunting seat at B — ." 

" Your lordship , I fear, will experience that the faculty of 
present proprietor to entertain his friends is greatly 
idged," said Ravenswood; "the will, I need har(Uy say, 
ains the same. But I am as much at a loss as your lord- 
to account for so strong and brilliant a light as is now 
'0 Wolfs Crag, — the windows of the Tower are few and 
Dw, and those of the lower story are hidden from us by the 
of the court. I cannot conceive that any illumination 
ordinaiy nature could afford such a blaze of light.'* 
le mystery was soon explained ; for the cavalcade almost 
tly baited , and the voice of Caleb Balderston was heard 
coach window, exclaiming, m «ie<ieBL\a\st^<8Q.\P3 ^5^^ 
v, "Ochf gentlemen — Och, mj ^<^^^ssxft»— ^^^ 
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haud to tlie right! — Wolfs Crag is burning, bower ai 
a* the rich plenishing outside and inside •*— a* the fin< 
pictures, tapestries, needle- wark, hangings, and othei 
ments — a' in a bleeze, as if they were nae mair than s 
peats, or as muckle peas strae? Haud to the right, ge; 
I implore ye — there is some sma' provision making s 
Sma*tra8h*s — but , wae for this night , and wae foi 
liyestoseeit! 

Bairenswood was at first stunned by this new 
expected calamity; but affcer a moment's recollec 
sprang from the carriage , and hastily bidding his no 
man good-night, was about to ascend tbe hill to^ 
castle, the broad and full conflagration of which n 
forth a high column of red light, that flickered far fo 
upon the dashing waves of the ocean. 

"Take a horse , Master ," exclaimed the Marquis , 
aflFected by this additional misfortune, so unexpectedl; 
upon his young prot^g^; "and give me my ambling 

— and haste forward, you knaves, to see what can b< 
save the furniture, or to extinguish the fire — ride, you 
for your lives!" 

The attendants bustled together, and began to sti 
horses with the spur, and call upon Caleb to shew 1 
road. But the voice of that careful Seneschal wi 
above the tumult, " stop — sirs, stop — turn bridle 
love of mercy — add not loss of lives to the loss o: 
gear! — Thirty barrels of powther, landed out of a! 
dogger in the auld.lord's time a' in the vau'ts of theau 

— the fire canna be far aff it , I trow — Lord's sake 
right', lads — to the right — let's pit the hiU atweei 
peril, — a wap wi' a comer stane o' Wolfs Crag wad 
doctor!" 

It will readily be supposed that this annunciation 

the Marquis and his attendants into the route whic 

prescribed, dragging Raveaswood «iQ\!^ with tbem, f 

there was much in tTie m«Aitet ^\i\^ V^ ^wsSft^xs^i^ 

comprehend. " &unpo^A« V' \ie ei.^««xv^^ , x^-f. 
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Caleb, who in vain endeavoured to escape from him, "what 
gunpowder? How any quantity of powder could be in Wolf's 
Crag without my knowledge , 1 cannot possibly comprehend." 

"But I can," interrupted the Marquis, whispering him, "I 
5an comprehend it thoroughly — for God's sake, ask him no 
more questions at present.*' 

** There it is now," said Caleb, extricating himself from his 
master, and adjusting his dress, "your honour will believe his 
lordship's honourable testimony — His lordship minds weel, 
iiow, in the year that him they ca'd King Willie died — " 

"Hush! hush, my good friend?" said the Marquis : "I 
jhall satisfy your master upon that subject." 

"And the people at Wolfs-hope" — said Ravenswood, 
•' did none of them come to your assistance before the flame 
got so high?" 

" Ay did they , mony ane of them , the rapscallions ! " said 
Caleb; "but truly I was in nae hurry to let them into the 
Tower, where there were so much plate and valuables." 

"Confound you for an impudent liar!'* said Ravenswood, 
in uncontrollable ire, "there was not a single ounce of — " 

"Forby," said the butler, most irreverently raising his 
roice to a pitch which drowned his master's, "the Are made 
East on us, owing to the store of tapestry and carved timmer 
in the banqueting ha' , and the loons ran like scauded rats sae 
lime as they heard of the gunpouther." 

"I do entreat," said the Marquis to Ravenswood, "you 
mil ask him no more questions." 

" Only one , my lord — What has become of poor Mysie ? " 

"Mysie?" said Caleb, "I had nae time to look about ony 
Mysie — she's in the tower, Tse warrant, biding her awfiil 
ioom." 

"By Heaven," said Ravenswood, "I do not understand 
ill this ! The life of a f aithfril old creature is at stake — my 
lord, I will be withheld no longer — I will at least ride up^ 
ind see whether the danger is as iminm^iiV «ia ^Qk«» ^^^^s^ 
oretenda," 
''Weel, then, as I Hve by bread ," aaiaLC^a^fcX^, "'^^^^"^^ 
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weel and safe. I saw her out of the casHe before I left it 1117- 
sell. Was I ganging to forget an auld feUow-sexrant?*' 

*' What made you teU me the contrary this moment?" slid 
his master. 

"Did I tell you the contrary?" said Caleb; "thenlnu* 
hao hecn dreaming surely, or this awsome night has tnnri 
my judgment — but safe she is, and ne'er a living soulinfti 
castle , a* the better for them — they have gotten an mei 
heezy." 

The Master of Bavenswood, upon this assurance beng 
solemnly reiterated, and notwithstanding his extreme wiskii 
witness the last explosion, which was to ruin to the ground tl» | 
mansion of his fathers, sufiPeredhimselfto be dragged onmid i 
towards the village of Wolf*s-hope, where not only th | 
change-house , but that of our well-known friend the coopSi 
were all prepared for reception of himself and his tM 
guests, with a liberality of provision which requires someO' 
planation. ^ 

We omitted to mention in its place, that JLockhard, hiring 
fished out the truth concerning the mode by which Caleb M 
obtained the supplies for his banquet, the Lord Eeepo; 
amused with the incident, and desirous at the time to gi^ 
Kavenswood , had recommended the cooper of Wolf's hqpe 
the official situation under government, the prospect of wM 
had reconciled him to the loss of his wild-fowl. Mr. Giida^ 
preferment had occasioned a pleasing surprise to old Calek 
for when, some days after his master's departure, he ftmnd 
himself absolutely compelled, by some necessary business, ts 
visit the fishing hamlet , and was gliding like a ghost past tte 
door of the cooper, for fear of being summoned to give am 
account of the progress of the solicitation in his favour, ot^ 
more probably, that the inmates might upbraid him withtha 
false hope he had held out upon the subject, he heard himsd^ 
not without some apprehension , summoned at once in trebki 
tenor, and bass, — a trio perfoTtckftd l^y the voices of Mi«. 
Girder, old Dame Lioup-^^ie-d^V^ , m^^ ^^ ^^^^atsaafiL^^ 
dweUing - " Mr. Caleb — ^to- Cl^\^\i— ^I^.^^^^.j^«*« 
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pe ye arena ganging dry-lipped by our door, and we sae 
kle indebted to you? " 

This might be said ironically as well as in earnest Caleb 
ired the worst, turned a deaf ear to the trio aforesaid, and 
moving doggedly on, his ancient castor pulled over his 
78, and his eyes bent on the ground, as if to count the 
flinty pebbles with which the rude pathway was cause- 
ed. But on a sudden he found himself surrounded in his 
press, like a stately merchantman in the Gut of Gibraltar 
3pe the ladies will excuse the tarpaulin phrase) by three 
Brine galleys. 

' Gude guide us , Mr. Balderstont " said Mrs. Girder. 
* Wha wad hae thought it of an auld and kend friend?" 
the mother. 

'And no sae muckle as stay to receive our thanks," said 

cooper himself, " and frae the like o' me that seldom offers 

1? I am sure I hope there's nae ill seed sawn between us, 

Balderston. — Ony man that has said to ye, I am no 

^fii' for the situation of Queen^s cooper, let me hae a 

iple at him wi' mine eatche* — that's a.* " 

My good friends — my dear friends," said Caleb, still 

ing how the certainty of the matter might stand , '< what 

a' this ceremoy ? — ane tries to serve their friends , and 

mes they may happen to prosper, and sometimes to 

— naething I care to be fashed wV less than thanks — 

could bide them." 

lith , Mr. Balderston ye suld hae been fashed wi* few o* 

said the downright man of staves and hoops, '' if I had 

or gude- will to thank ye for — I suld e*en hae set the 

id the wild deukes, and the runlet of sack, to balance 

)unt. Gude- will, man, isageizen'dtub, that bauds 

|uor — but gude-deed's like the cask, tight, round, 

1, that will baud liquor for the king." 

e ye no heard of our letter," said tiie mother-in-law, 

our John the Queen^s cooper for certain? — and 

* Anglic^ , adze* 
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scarce a chield that had erer hammered gird upon tnh 
applying for it?'* 

"Have I heard!!!" said Caleb, (who now found 
wind set,) with an accent of exceeding contempt at tl 
expressed — " Have I heard , quo' she ! I ! " — and as h 
he changed his shambling, skulking, dodging pace 
manly and authoritatiye step, re-adjusted his cocked 
suffered his brow to emerge from imder it in all the 
aristocracy, like the sun from behind a doad. 

"To be sure he canna but hae heard," said t 
woman. 

"Ay, to be sure, it's impossible but I should," 8ai< 
" and sae I'll be the first to kiss ye, joe, and wish you, 
much joy of your preferment, naething doabting bu 
wha are your friends, and have helped ye, and ccm 
I thought it right to look a wee strange upon it at first, 
Caleb, "just to see if ye were made of the right metti 
ye ring true, lad, ye ring true!" 

So saying, with a most lordly air he kissed the won 
abandoned his hand, with an air of serene patronage 
hearty shake of Mr. Girder's horn-hard palm. Upon tl 
plete and to Caleb most satisfactory, information, he 
it may readily be believed, hesitate to accept an invit 
a solemn feast, to which were invited, not only all the 
of the village, but even his ancient antagonist , Mr. D 
himself. At this festivity he was, of course, the mi 
come and most honoured guest; and so well did he 
company with stories of what he could do with his mas^ 
master with the Lord Keeper, the Lord Keeper ^ 
Council, and the Council with the King, that before tl 
pany dismissed , (which was, indeed, rather at an eai 
than a late one,) every man of note in the village was ; 
ing to the top-gallant of some ideal preferment by the 
of ropes which Caleb had presented to their imagi 
Nay, the comiing butlei xe^swifc^VxiVJQal moment, x 
all the influence he poaa^sae^ ioroi^^i ^^^ ^55,^ 
'Aen the baronial fannly ^YsicSti V^a^^'^^^^^^^^.^ 
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est, but acquired even an accession of importance. The 
wrriter — the very attorney himself — such is the thirst of pre- 
ferment — felt the force of the attraction, and taking an op- 
portunity to draw Caleb into a comer, spoke, with affec- 
tionate regret, of the declining health of the sheriff-clerk of 
the county. 

"An excellent man — a most valuable man, Mr. Caleb — 
but fat sail I say! — we are peer feckless bodies — here the 
day, and awa by cock-screech the mom — and if he failzies, 
there maun be somebody in his place — and gif that ye could 
airt it my way, I sail be thankfhl, man — a gluve stuffed wi* 
^owd nobles — an' hark ye , man , something canny till y our- 
3ell - — and the Wolf's-hope carles to settle kindly wi' the 
If aster of Eavenswood — that is , Lord Ravenswood — God 
bless his lordship ! " 

A smile, and a hearty squeeze by the hand, was the suit- 
sible answer to this overture — and Caleb made his escape 
from the jovial party, in order to avoid conunitting himself by 
any special promises. 

"The Lord be gude to me," said Caleb, when he found 
liimself in the open air , and at liberty to give vent to the self- 
Bxultation with which he was, as it were distended; "did 
3ver ony man see sic a set of green-gaislings ! — • the very pick- 
naws and solan-geese outby yonder at the Bass hae ten times 
their sense! — God, an I had been the Lord High Commis- 
sioner to the Estates o* Parliament, they couldna hae be- 
iumm'd me mair — and, to speak Heaven's trath, I could 
liardly hae beflumm'd them better neither ! But the writer — 
la! ha! ha! — ah, ha! ha! ha! mercy on me, that I suld 
ive in my auld days to gie the gang-by to the very writer! — 
3heriff-olerk! 1 ! — But I hae an auld account to settle wi' the 
^rle; and to make amends for by-ganes, the office shall just 
»ost him as much time-serving , as if he were to get it in gude 
tamest — of whilk there is sma' appearance, unless the Master 
earns mair the ways of this warld , wbilk \t \b TB\>i^i^^ \Ki\i^ 
loubted that be never will do." 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Why flames yon far sammit — why shoot to the blaet 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament oast? — 
*Tts the fire-shower of ruin , all dreadfully driven 
From thine eyry, that beacons the darkness of Heaven. 

Campbbx 

Thb circumstances announced in the conclusion of th 
chapter, will account for the ready and cheerful recepti 
the Marquis of A — and the Master of Ravenswood i: 
village of Wolf*s-hope. In fact, Caleb had no soone 
nounced the conflagration of the tower, than the whole h 
were upon foot to hasten to extinguish the flames. Ai 
though that zealous adherent diverted their zeal by in 
ting the formidable contents of the subterranean apartnc 
yet the check only turned their assiduity into another ( 
tion. Never had there been such slaughtering of capons 
fat geese, and barn-door fowls, — never such boilii 
reested hams, — never such maldng of carcakes and < 
scones, Selkirk bannocks , cookies, and petticoat-tails, - 
licacies little known to the present generation. Nevei 
tiiere been such a tapping of barrels, and such uncorki 
greybeards, in the village of Wolf 's-hope. All the ini 
houses were thrown open for the reception of the Man 
dependants, who came, it was thought, as precursors c 
shower of preferment, which hereafter was to leave the 
of Scotland dry, in order to distil its rich dews on the vi 
of Wolf 's-hope under Lammermoor. The minister put i 
claim to have the guests of distinction lodged at the M 
having his eye, it was thought, upon a neighbouring px 
ment, where the incumbent was sickly; but Mr. Balde 
destined that honour to the cooper, his wife, and i 
mother, who danced for joy at the preference thosassij 
them. 

Many a beck and many a bow welcomed these noble gi 

to as good entertaumieiit ^ '^^s&oxi^ ^i^^^hrank eould se 

fore 8ucb visiters^ andiiiftoV^^kasaa^ ^\ia\ia^l^Tss«6:^^ 

' t&iveii8wood Castle, aMtofe^, ^^\jft«»a.^^^-R%q^ 
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nobility, was in no whit wanting in arranging matters, as 
well as circumstances permitted, according to the etiquette of 
the times. The cooper's house was so roomy, that each guest 
had his separate retiring room, to which they were ushered 
with all due ceremony, while the plentiful supper was in the 
act of being placed upon the table. 

Bayenswood no sooner found liimself alone, than, impelled 
by a thousand feelings, he left the apartment, the house, and 
the village , and hastily retraced his steps to the brow of the 
hill , which rose betwixt the village , and screened it from the 
tower, in order to view the final fall of the house of his fathers. 
Some idle boys from the hamlet had taken the same direction 
out of curiosity, having first witnessed the arrival of thecoach- 
and-siz aUd its attendants. As they ran one by one past' the 
Master, calling to each other to **come and see the auld tower 
blaw up in the lift like the peelings of an ingan ," he could not 
but feel himself moved with indignation. * ^ Akd these are the 
sons of my father's vassals ," he said — "of men bound , both 
by law and gratitude , to follow our steps through battle , and 
fire, and flood; and now the destruction of their liege-lord's 
house is but a holiday's sight to them ! " 

These exasperating reflections were partly expressed in 
the acrimony with-which he exclaimed, on feeling himself 
pulled by the cloak, — "What do you want, you dog? " 

''I am a dog, and an auld dog too," answered Caleb , for 
it was he who had taken the freedom , " and I am like to get a 
dog's wages — but it does not signification a pinch of sneesh- 
ing , for I am ower auld a dog to learn new tricks , or to follow 
a new master." 

As he spoke, Bavenswood attained the ridge of the hill 
from which Wolfs Crag was visible; the flames had entirely 
sunk down, and, to his great surprise, there was only a 
dusky reddening upon the clouds immediately over the castle, 
which seemed the reflection of the embers of the sunken 
fire. 

** The place c&nnot have blown up," said t\ift^aa\.«\ '''' ^^ 
mu8t bare beard the report — if a quarter oi ^"ft ^ms^qt^^sw. 
7*0 Bride of Lammermoor. ^ 
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was there you tell me of, it would have been heard twenty 
miles off." 

"It's very like it wad," saidBalderston, composedly. 

" Then the fire camiot have reached the vaults?'* 

"It 'b like no," answered Caleb, with the same impe- 
netrable gravity. 

"Hark ye, Caleb," said his master, "this grows a little 
too much for my patience. I must go and examine how 
matters stand at Wolfs Crag myself." 

"Your honour is ganging to gang nae sic gate," said 
Caleb, firmly. 

"And why not?" said Ravenswood, sharply; "idio or 
what shall prevent me?" 

"Even I mysell," said Caleb, with the sam^detemu- 
nation. 

"You, Balderston!" replied the Master; "you are for- 
getting yourself , I think." 

"But I think no," saidBalderston; "forlcan just teUye 
a' about the castle on this knowe-head as weel as if ye were at 
it. Only dinna pit yoursell into a kippage , and expose your- 
sell before the weans, or before the Marquis, when ye gang 
downby." 

"Speak out, you old fool," replied the master, "and let 
me know the best and the worst at once." 

"Ou, the best and the warst is, just that the tower 
is standing hale and feir, as safe and as empty as ^en ye 
left it." 

" Indeed ! — and the fire ? " said Ravenswood. 

"Not a gleed of fire, then, except the bit kindling peat, 
and maybe a spunk in Mysie's cutty-pipe," replied Caleb. 

"But the flame!" demanded Ravenswood; "the broad 
blaze which might have been seen ten miles off — what oc- 
casioned that?" 

^^Hout awa ! it *s an £^uld saying and a true , — 

Little '8 tbe VigYil 

Will be seen iat In a taVt>LTkV%\vV. 

^ wheea fern and horse litter \ii^\.\^^'^a.^^ wn!vt%a^ 
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after sending back the loun of a footman; and, to speak 
"heaven's truth , the next time that ye send or bring ony body 
liere, let them be gentles allenarly, without ony fremd ser- 
vants, like that chield Lockhard, to be gledging and gleeing 
about, and looking upon the wrang side of ane's housekeep- 
ing, to the discredit of the family, and forcing ane to damn 
their souls wi' telling ae lee after another faster than I can 
count them — I wad rather set fire to the tower in gude 
earnest, and bum it ower my ain head into the bargain, or I 
Bee the family dishonoured in the sort." 

** Upon my word , I am infinitely obliged by the proposal, 
Caleb," said his master, scarce able to restrain his laughter, 
though rather angry at the same time. * * But the gunpowder ? 

— is there such a thing in the tower? — The Marquis seemed 
to know of it." 

"The pouther — ha! ha! ha! — the Marquis — ha! ha! 
ba!" replied Caleb; "if your honour were to brain me, I 
behooved to laugh — the Marquis — the pouther! — was it 
there? ay, it was there. Did he ken o*t! — my certie! the 
Marquis kend o 't , and it was the best o' the game ; for , when 
I couidna pacify your honour wi* a' that I could say, I aye 
threw out a word mair about the gunpouther , and garr'd the 
Marquis tak the job in his ain hand." 

"But you have not answered my question," said the 
Master, impatiently; "how came the powder there, and 
where is it now?" 

"Ou, it came there, an ye maun needs ken," said Caleb, 
looking mysteriously , and whispering , " when there was like 
to be a wee bit rising here ; and the Marquis , and a' the great 
lords of the north, were a* in it, and mony a gudely gun and 
broadsword were ferried ower frae Dunkirk forby the pouther 

— awfa' wark we had getting them into the tower under cloud 
o' night, for ye maun think it wasna every body could be 
trusted wV sic kittle jobs — But if ye wUl ^«b^ \i^ssv<^\j^ ^^xct 
•upper, J will tell you a' about it aa ye g^n^ ^ows^V 

'^And these wretched boys," aaid^LaN«us^^^^> ^'''^ ^ 



your pleasure they are to sit there all nighl 
blowing up of a tower that is not even on fire 

" Surely not, if it is your honour's pleasi 
ganghame; alUiough," added Caleb , '4t i 
graiu*s damage — they wad screigh less tl: 
sleep the sounder at e'en — But just as your 

Stepping accordingly towards the urch 
the knolls near which they stood, Caleb ir 
an authoritatiye tone, that their Honours I 
and the Marquis of A — had given orders tt 
not to blow up till next day at noon. The bo; 
this comfortable assurance. One or two , h< 
Caleb for more information, particularly the 
had cheated while officiating as turnspit, 
"Mr. Balderston! Mr.Balderston! than the 
like an auld wife's spunk? " 

" To be sure it is , callant," said the butl 
the castle of as great a lord as Lord llavei 
tinue in a bleeze , and him standing looking c 
een? — It *8 aye right,*' continued Caleb, 
ragged page, and closing in to his maste 
weans, as flie wise man says , in the way thej 
aboon a', to teach them respect to their supe 

"But all this while, Caleb, you have ne 
became of the arms and powder," said Kave: 

"Why, as for the arms," said Caleb, ' 
the bairn's rhyme — 

*Some gaed east, and some gaed wet 
And some gaed to the craw's nest : 

And for the pouther, I e'en changed it, as 
with the skippers o' Dutch luggers and Fn 
gin and brandy, and it served the house n 
gude swap too , between what cheereth the 
that which dingeth it clean out of his body ; : 
wheen pounds of it for yovwcaell Mrhen. ye w£ 
pleasure o* shooting — "w\ji\ca , m ^^^^ V 
iuttxUy h&e kend else vrlxai to ^e\^o>aiOcist i^ 
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And now that your anger is ower, sir, wasna that wet 
managed o' me , and arena you far better sorted down yondei 
than ye could hae been in your ain auld ruins upby yonder , ai 
the case stands wi' us now? — the mair 's the pity." 

" I believe you may be right , Caleb ; but, before burning 
down my castle, either in jest or in earnest," said Bavens- 
wood , ^* I think I had a right to be in the secret." 

" Fie for shame , your honour I " replied Caleb ; " it fits an 
auld carle like me weel eneugh to tell lees for the credit of the 
family, but it wadna beseem the like o' your honour's sell; 
besides , young folk are no judicious — they cannot make the 
maist of a bit figment Now this fire — for a fire it sail be , if 
I Buld bum the auld stable to make it mair feasible — this fire, 
besides that it will be an excuse for asking ony thing we want 
through the country, or doun at the haven — this fire will 
settle mony things on an honourable footing for the family's 
credit, that cost me telling twenty daily lees to a wheen idle 
chaps and queans, and, what's waur, without gaining ere- 
lence." 

"That was hard, indeed, Caleb; but I do not see how 
Ws fire should help your veracity or your credit 

"There it is now!" said Caleb; "wasna I saying that 
>ung folk had a green judgment? — How suld it help me, 
othaV — it will be a creditable apology for the honour of 
) family for this score of years to come , if it is weel guided, 
lere's the family pictures? says ae meddling body — 'the 
it fire at Wolfs Crag, answers I. Where's the family 
e? says another — the great fire, says I, wha was to 
t of plate, when life and Hmb were in danger? — Where's 
wardrobe and the linens! — where 's the tapestries and 
Bcorements ? — beds of state , twilts , pands , and testers, 
y and broidered wark? — The fire — the fire — the fire, 
the fire weel, and it will serve ye fot H \kiaJv.^^ ^^^ 
ind have not — and, in some aoxt^ «. ^^^ dssoafc'"^ 
ban the tbinga themselyea*, iox t\iey mwxsi ct»»^ *=*^^ 
, and be consumed by time ) -wYicte^ga^^SS^^^^^'^^'^^ "* 
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prudently and creditably handled, may Berve a nobleman and 
Mb family, Lord kens how lang!" 

Jlavenswood was too well acquainted with hiB batler'i 
pertinacity and self-opinion, to dispute the point with hin 
any farther. Leaving Caleb, therefore, to the ei\joymeiitof 
his own successful ingenuity, he returned to the hamlet, wbecs 
he found the Marquis and the good women of the maiwifli 
under some anxiety — the former on account of his abseDoe, 
the others for the discredit their cookery might sustain by the 
delay of the supper. All were now at ease, and heard will 
pleasure that Ihe fire at the castle had burned out of itadf 
without reaching the vaults, which was the only infbnnatiflt 
that Bavenswood thought it proper to give in public eoB* 
ceming the event of his butler's stratagem. 

They sat down to an excellent supper. No invitation eooU 
prevail on Mr. and Mrs. Girder, even in their own house, to at 
down at table with guests of such high quality. They remune^ 
standing in the apartment, and acted the part of respectfd 
and careful attendants on the company. Such were tha 
manners of the time. The elder dame , confident through hs 
age and connection with the Ravenswood family , was h* 
scrupulously ceremonious. She played a mixed part betwixt 
that of the hostess of an inn, and the mistpress of a priTite 
house, who receives guests above her own degree. She recoor 
mended, and even pressed, what she thought best , andvn 
herself easily entreated to take a moderate share of the good 
cheer, in order to encourage her guests by her own example 
Often she interrupted herself, to express her regret that "b^ 
Lord did not eat — that the Master was pyking a baire bane-' 
that, to be sure, there was naething there fit to set before their 
honours — that Lord Allan, rest his saul, used to like ft 
pouthered guse, and said it was Latin for a tass o' brandy^ 
that the brandy came frae France direct; for, for a* the 
EngHsh laws and gawget^, ^SaaN^OiSvViai^e brigs hadnaft^ 
gotten the gate to DxmJmV 

Here the coopet aSimoisaBV^^ \^ ^B^^^^^^st^s^^ 
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dbow, which procured him the following special notice in the 
progress of her speech. 

** Ye needna be dunshin that gate, John/' continued the old 
Ady ; * * naebody says that ye ken whar the brandy comes firae ; 
ind it wadna be fitting ye should, and you the queen's cooper; 
md what signifies *t," continued she, addressing Lord Ravens- 
v'ood , '^ to king , queen , or keiser , whar an auld wife like me 
juys her pickle sneeshin, or her drap brandy- wine, to baud her 
leartup?" 

Having thus extricated herself from her supposed false 
jtep , Dame Loup-the-dyke proceeded , . during the rest of the 
sveni^, to supply, with great animation, and very little 
issistance from her guests , the funds necessary for the sup- 
>ort of the conversation, uiitil , declining any farther circula- 
ion of their glass, her guests requested her permission to 
*etire to their apartments. 

The Marquis occupied the chamber of dais, which, in every 
lOUse above the rank of a mere cottage, was kept sacred for 
luch high occasions as the present. The modem finishing 
¥ith plaster was then unknown , and tapestry was confined to 
lie houses of the nobility and superior gentry. The cooper, 
lierefore, who was a man of some vanity, as well as some 
(wealth, had imitated the fashion observed by the inferior 
andholders and clergy, who usually ornamented their state 
ipartments with hangings of a sort of stamped leather, manu- 
^tured in the Netherlands, garnished with trees and animals 
^ecuted in copper foil, and with many a pithy sentence of 
norality, which, although couched in Low Dutch, were per- 
haps as much attended to in practice as if written in broad 
Scotch. The whole hiid somewhat of a gloomy aspect; but 
Jie fire, composed of old pitch-barrel staves, blazed merrily 
ip the chimney; the bed was decorated with linen of most 
^sh and dazzling whit^iess, which had never before beep 
ised, and might, perhaps, have never been used at all, but for 
Ms high occasion. On the toilette beside, stood an old- 
lashioned mirror, in a fillagree frame, paxt of thA<isss^«s»fcAk 
mery of the ne^hbouring castle. IX it«a ^as^^^X^i ^^sso%' 
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lecked bottle of Florence wine , by which stood a glass netAj 
is tall , resembling in shape that which Teniers nsoally plaeei 
in the hands of his own portrait , when he paints himself u 
mingling in the revels of a country village. To coimta> 
balance those foreign sentinels, there mounted guard on the 
other side of the mirror two stout warders of Scottish Unesge; 
a jug, namely, of double ale, which held a Scotch pint, andt 
quegh, or bicker, of ivory and ebony, hooped with silver, tiie 
work of John Girder's own hands and the pride of his heart 
Besides those preparations against thirst, tiiere was a goodly 
diet-loaf, or sweet cake; so that, with such auxiliaries, tk 
apartment seemed victualled against a siege of two or thee 
days. 

It only remains to say, that the Marquis's valet was init- 
tendance, displaying his Master's brocaded night-gown, ifid 
richly embroidered velvet cap , lined and faced with Brnsseb 
lace , upon a huge leathern easy chair , wheeled round so as to 
have the full advantage of the comfortable fire which we hi« 
already mentioned. We therefore commit that eminent p<s- 
son to his nighfs repose, trusting he profited by the amplf 
preparations made for his accommodation , — preparatiotf 
which we have mentioned in detail , as illustrative of anda 
Scottish manners. 

It is not necessary we should be equally minute ind 
scribing the sleeping apartment of the Master of Ravenswtx 
which was that usually occupied by the goodman and go 
wife themselves. It was comfortably hung with a sort of wa 
coloured worsted, manufactured in Scotland , approachir 
texture to what is now called shaloon. A staring picto* 
John Girder himself ornamented this dormitory , painted 
starving Frenchman, who had, God knows how or why,sti 
over from Flushing or Dunkirk to Wolf s-hope in a smu| 
dogger. The features were, indeed, those of the stu) 
opinionative, yet sensible artisan, but Monsieur had cor 
to throw a French grace into the look and manner , so 
iQConsistent with the dog^e^ ^wnXrj oil ^^ ^xv^gcMSii. 
WHB impossible to look a-t iX. ^V)sio>x\.\««^^k^^. ^^ 
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family, however, piqued themselves not a little npon this 
picture , and were proportionably censured by the neighbour- 
hood, who pronounced that the cooper, in sitting for the same, 
and yet more in presuming to hang it up in his bedchamber, 
had exceeded his privilege as the richest manof the village; 
at once stept beyond the bounds of his own rank , and en- 
croached upon those pf the superior orders ; and , in fine , had 
been guilty of a very overweening act of vanity and presump- 
tion. Respect for the memory of my deceased friend, Mr. 
Bichard Tinto , has obliged me to treat this matter at some 
length; but I spare the reader his prolix, though curious ob- 
servations, as well upon the character of the French school, 
as upon the state of painting in Scotland , at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

The other preparations of the Master's sleeping apartment, 
were similar to those in the chamber of dais. 

At the usual early hour of that period , the Marquis of A — 
and his kinsman prepared to resume their journey. This 
could not be done without an ample breakfast, in which cold 
meat and hot meat, and oatmeal flummery, wine and spirits, 
and milk varied by every possible mode of preparation, 
evinced the same desire to do honour to their guests which had 
been shewn by the hospitable owners of the mansion upon the 
evening before. All the bustle of preparation for departure 
now resounded through Wolf s-hope. There was paying of 
bills and shaking of hands, and saddling of horses, and 
bamessing of carriages, and distributing of drink-money. 
The Marquis left a broad piece for the gratification of John 
Girder's household, which he, the said John, was for some 
time disposed to convert to his own use; Dingwall the writer 
assuring him he was justified in so doing, seeing he was the 
disburser of those expenses which were the occasion of the 
gratification. But, notwithstanding this legal authority, John 
could not find in his heart to dim the splendour of his late 
bospitality, by pocketing any thing in tVv^ n-a-taa^^^ ^ ^^Jc«iJcj . 
He onfy assured his menisds he woxild. cot»\^« VJasTcc^^ ^^ 
damned ungrateM pack , if they bowg^it «. ^ o^Vc^kA-^ ^»»^ 
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where than out of his own stores ; and a6 the drink-money wu 
likely to go to its legitimate use , he comforted himself that, in 
this manner, the Marquis's donative would , without any im- 
peachment of credit and character, come ultimately into his 
own exclusiye possession. 

While arrangements were making for departure, Bavem- 
wood made blithe the heart of his ancient butler, by infomuog 
him, cautiously however, (for he knew Caleb's warmth i 
imagination ,) of the probable change which was about to takA 
place in his fortunes. He deposited withBalderston, attiie 
same time , the greater part of his slender funds , with an as- 
surance , which he was obliged to reiterate more than onoe, 
that he himself had sufficient supplies in certain prospeeL 
He, therefore, enjoined Caleb, as he valued his favour, to 
desist from all farther manoeuvres against the inhabitants of 
Wolf s-hope, their cellars, poultry-yards, and substance what- 
soever. In this prohibition , the old domestic acquiesced more 
readily than his master expected. 

*^It was doubtless," he said, "a shame, a discredit, and a 
sin , to harry the puir creatures , when the family were in est- 
cumstances to live honourably on their ain means; andthers 
might be wisdom," he added, ^'in giving them a while's 
breathing time at any rate, that they might be the mon 
readily brought forward upon his honour's future occasions." 

This matter being settled, and having taken an affectionate 
farewell of his old domestic , the Master rejoined his noble re- 
lative, who was now ready to enter his carriage. The two 
landladies, old and young, having received in all kindly 
greeting , a kiss from each of their noble guests , stood simper 
ing at the door of their house , as the coach-and-six , foUowed 
by its train of clattering horsemen, thundered out of tiie 
village. John Girder also stood upon his threshold, now look- 
ing at his honoured right hand, which had been so latelj 
shaken by a marquis and a lord , and now giving a glance into 
the interior of his mansion , which manifested all the disarray 
of the late revel, as i£ \>aWc\xi^^^ ^*>Ga^^dsisnv^s$^fi2i^WihAd 
attsdned with the expenaea oi iDba esA^xXaMaassax^ 
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At length he opened his oracular jaws. "Let every man 
md woman here set about their ain business, as if there was 
lae sic thing as marquis or master, duke or drake, laird or 
ord, in this world. Let the house be redd up, the broken meat 
let by, and if there is ony thing totally uneatable, let it be gien 
o the puir folk ; and, gudemother and wife, I hae just ae thing 
io entreat ye, that ye will never speak to me a single word, 
pod or bad, anent a' this nonsense wark, but keep a* your 
tracks about it to yoursells and your kimmers , for my head is 
veelnigh dung donnart wi' it already.'' 

As John's authority was tolerably absolute, all departed to 
;heir usual occupations, leaving him to build castles in the air, 
f he had a mind, upon the court favour which he had acquired 
)y the expenditure of his worldly substance. 

CHAPTER XXVn. 

Why, now I haye Dame Fortane by the forelock, 
And if she escapes my grasp , the fanlt is mine; 
He that hath buffeted with stem adrersity, 
Best knows to shape his coarse to fiayoaring breeaes. 

Old Play. 

OuB travellers reached Edinburgh without any farther ad- 
venture, and the Master of Eavenswood, as had been pre- 
dously settled, took up his abode with his noble friend. 

In the meantime, the political crisis which had been 
Bxpected, took place, and the Tory party obtained, in the 
Scottish, as in tiie English councils of Queen Anne, a short- 
lived ascendency, of wUch it is not our business to trace either 
the cause or consequences. Suffice it to say , that it affected 
the different political parties according to the nature of their 
principles. In England, many of the High Church party, 
with Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, at their head, suf* 
fected to separate their principles from those of the Jacobites, 
and, on that account, obtained the denomination of Whim- 
sicals. The Scottish High Church psoty^ qii>3dl<^ ^^\^%r)> 
or, as they termed themselves, tlie Cw«I^«t%n '''^?^ ''^^ 
oDsistent, ifnot so prudent, in tlievr po\i^'C»^ «bl^'^^'^^^ 
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the changes now made, as preparatoiyto calling to the throM, 
upon the queen's demise, her brother, the Chevalier de St 
George. Those who had suffered in his service, now entff- 
tained the most unreasonable hopes,not only of indemnificatioi, 
but of vengeance upon their political adversaries ; while ftmi- 
lies attached to the Whig interest, saw nothing before thai 
but a renewal of the hardships they had undergone during tte 
reigns of Charles the Second and his brother, and a retalilitki 
of the confiscation which had been inflicted upon the Jaeo- 
bites during that of King William. 

But the most alarmed at the change of system, wasthit 
prudential set of persons , some of whom are found in iD 
governments, but who abound in a provincial administrttkiB 
like that of Scotland during the period, and who are i^ 
Cromwell called waiters upon Providence, or, in other wordB, 
uniform adherents to the party who are uppermost. Many of 
these hastened to read their recantation to the Marquis oi 
A — ; and, as it was easily seen that he took a deep interesi 
in the affairs of his kinsman , the Master of Ravens wood, thi^ 
were the first to suggest measures for retrieving at least aptil 
of his property, and for restoring him in blood against hu 
father's attainder. 

Old Lord Tumtippet professed to be one of the moil 
anxious for the success of these measures ; for ^4t grieved fail 
to the very saul," he said, ''to see so brave a young gen 
tleman, of sic auld and undoubted nobility , and, what w& 
mair than a* that , a bluid relation of the Marquis of A — , tb* 
man whom," he swore, '*he honoured most upon the faeeo 
the yearth, brought to so severe a pass. For his ain pu 
peculiar,'* as he said, ''and to contribute something to tb 
rehabilitation of sae auld ane house,'* the said Tumtippet sa 
in three family pictures lacking the frames, and six higfa 
backed chairs, with worked Turkey cushions, having tb 
crest of Ravenswood broidered thereon, without charging > 
penny either of the pimcvi^«X est \xi\«t^^\.V!sivj Iw^d. cost Inn 
when he bought them , BVx^.^cn^^w^'Vk^^^^^ ^ ^\» ^ x^^ss^ ^'^ 
farnitoie of LordRavenav^ood^i^^^^^^'^^^^^^"^^ 
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Much more to Lord Tumtippet's dismay than to his snr^ 
rise, although he affected to feel more of the latter than the 
)rmer, the Marquis received his gift very drily, and observed, 
lat his lordship's restitution , if he expected it to be received 
Y the Master of Ravenswood and his friends, must com- 
rehend a pretty large farm, which , having been mortgaged 
) Tumtippet for a very inadequate sum, he had contrived, 
oring the confusion of the family affairs , and by means well 
Qderstood by the lawyers of that period, to acquire to him- 
jlf in absolute property. 

The old time-serving lord winced excessively under this re- 
disition, protesting to God , that he saw no occasion the lad 
)uld have for the instant possession of the land, seeing he 
ould doubtless now recover the bulk of his estate from Sir 
iTilliam Ashton, to which he was ready to contribute by every 
leans in his power, as was just and reasonable; and finally 
eclaring , that he was willing to settle the land on the young 
entleman, after his own natural demise. 

But all these excuses availed nothing, and he was com- 
elled to disgorge the property , on receiving back the sum 
>r which it had been mortgaged. Having no other means of 
taking peace with the higher powers, he returned home 
>rrowftil and malecontent, complaining to his confidents, 
that every mutation or change in the state had hitherto been 
roductive of some sma' advantage to him in his ain quiet 
ffairs; but that the present had (pize upon it!) cost him one 
f the best pen-feathers o* his wing." 

Similar measures were threatened against others who had 
rofited by the wreck of the fortune of Ravenswood; and Sir 
i^illiam Ashton, in particular, was menaced with an appeal 
> the House of Peers against the judicial sentences under 
hich he held the Castle and Barony of Ravenswood. With 
im, however, the Master, as well for Lucy's sake as on 
ccount of the hospitality he had received from him, felt 
imself under the necessily of proceeding mlYx ^^^dX. ^^asAss^it* 
[e wrote to the late Lord Keeper , iox 1^^ no \oTi^«t V^^*^siaX 
Uce, stating frsLoklj the engagement Yi\sic^ exAsXft^^^*^^^^'^*'^ 
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him and Miss Ashton, requesting liis penmssion for t 
union, and assuring him of his wiUingness to put the sel 
ment of all matters between them upon such a footing, ta 
William himself should think favourable. 

The same messenger was charged with a letter to L 
Ashton, deprecating any cause of displeasure which 
Master might unintentionally have given her , enlarging n 
his attachment to Miss Ashton, and the length to which it 
proceeded, and conjuring the lady, as a Douglas in nator 
well as in name, generously to forget ancient prejudices 
misunderstandings ; and to believe that the family had 
quired a friend, and she herself a respectful and attae 
humble servant, in him who subscribed himself Edgar, Mt 
ofRavenswood. 

A third letter Ravenswood addressed to Lucy, and 
messenger was instructed to find some secret and secure me 
of delivering it into her own hands. It contained the stron( 
protestations of continued affection, and dwelt upon tlie 
proaching change of the writer*s fortunes , as chiefly valm 
by tending to remove the impediments to their union, 
related the steps he had taken to overcome the prejudice 
her parents , and especially of her mother , and expressed 
hopes they might prove effectual. If not, he still tnu 
that his absence from Scotland upon an important 
honourable mission might give time for prejudices to 
away; while he hoped and trusted Miss Ashton's constsi 
on which he had the most implicit reliance , would baffle 
effort that might be used to divert her attachment M 
more there was, which, however interesting to the l(r 
themselves , would afford the reader neither interest nor in 
mation. To each of these three lettersihe Master of Bxn 
wood received an answer, but by different means of c 
▼eyance , and certainly couched in very different styles. 

Lady Ashton answered his letter by his own messen^ 

who was not allowed to Tetdaxn ^\. 'Q^^^nnewood a mom 

longer than she waa engaged 'm^«isKfl^^^eix^»fc\a^ ^^ 

the hand of Mr. Ravenswood oiN^ o^^^^^ita^— 'Yj^^nbx 
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**SlB, ITNKNOWN, 

" I have received a letter, signed Edgar, Master of Ravens- 
wood, concerning the writer whereof I am uncertain, seeing that 
the honours of such a family were forfeited for high treason in 
tlie person of Allan, late Lord Ravenswood. Sir, if you shall 
happen to be the person so subscribing yourself, you will please 
to know, that I claim the full interest of a parent in Miss Lucy 
Ashton, which I have disposed of irrevocably in behalf of a 
worthy person. And, sir, were this otherwise, I would not listen 
to a proposal from you, or any of your house, seeing their hand 
has been uniformly held up against the freedom of the subject, 
and the inununities of God's kirk. Sir , it is not a flightering 
blink of prosperity which can change my constant opinion in 
this regard, seeing it has been my lot before now, like holy 
David , 'to see the wicked great in power , and flourishing like 
a green bay tree; nevertheless I passed, and they were not, 
and the place thereof knew them no more. Wishing you to 
lay these things to your heart for your own sake so far as they 
may concern you, I pray you to take no farther notice of 
her , who desires to remain your unknown servant , 

Maboaret Douglas, 
" otherwise Ashton." 



About two days after he had received this very unsatis- 
factory epistle , the Master of Ravenswood , while walking up 

, the High Street of Edinburgh, was jostled by a person, in 
whom, as the man pulled off his hat to make an apology , he 
recognized Lockhard, the confidential domestic of Sir Wil- 
liam Ashton. The man bowed, slipt a letter into his hand, 
and disappeared. The packet contained four close-written 
folios, from which, however, as is sometimes incident to the 
compositions of great lawyers , little could be extracted , ex- 
cepting that the writer felt himself in a very puzzlin^^-tftii^- 
cament. 

Sir William spoke at length of \i\s 'V^^ ^«\m^ ^sAx^^^, 

£brbiB dear young friend , the Master oi^BLar^^os^^^^ % ^^^ ^ 
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his very extreme high value and regard for the Marquis of 
A — , his very dear old friend ; — he trusted that any measures 
that they might adopt, in which he was concerned, would be 
carried on with due regard to the sanctity of decreets, and 
judgments obtained in foro contentioso; protesting, before 
men and angels, that if the law of Scotland, as declared in 
her supreme courts , were to undergo a reversal in the English 
House of Lords , the evils which would thence arise to the 
public would inflict a greater wound upon hi^ heart, than any 
loss he might himself sustain by such irregular proceedings. 
He flourished much on generosity and forgiveness of mutual 
injuries, and hinted at the mutability of human affairs, al- 
ways favourite topics with the weaker party in politics. He 
pathetically lamented , and gently censured , the haste which 
had been used in depriving him of his situation of Lord 
Keeper, which his experience had enabled him to fill with 
some advantage to the public , without so much as giving him 
an opportunity of explaining how far his own views of general 
politics might essentially differ from those now in power. ' He 
was convinced the Marquis of A — had as sincere intentions 
towards the public, as himself or any man; and if, upon a 
conference , they could have agreed upon the measures by 
which it was to be pursued, his experience and his interest 
should have gone to support the present administration. Upon 
the engagement betwixt Havenswood and his daughter, he 
spoke in a dry and confused manner. He regretted so prema- 
ture a step as the engagement of the young people should 
have been taken, and conjured the Master to remember he 
had never given any encouragement thereunto ; and observed, 
that, as a transaction m<ermmorc«, and without concurrence 
of his daughter's natural curators, the engagement was inept, 
and void in law. This precipitate measure, he added, had 
produced a very bad effect upon Lady Ashton's mind, which 
it was impossible at present to remove. Her son. Colonel 
Douglas Ashton , had embxae^d. Vi^x i^tejudices in the fullest 
extent, and it was iinpo8s\\>\fe iot ^\t ^'^^^assL \«i vA^i^t a 
^'oree disagreeable to them^ ^V5clou\. ^i^^»i^^^^>ax^ 
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cilable breach in his family; which was not at present to 
be thought of. Time, the great physician, he hoped, would 
mend all. 

In a postscript, Sir William said something more explicitly, 
which seemed to intimate , that rather than the law of Scot- 
land should sustain a severe wound through his sides, by a 
reversal of the judgment of her supreme courts, in thfe case 
of the Barony of Ravenswood, through the intervention of 
what, with all submission, he must term a foreign court of 
appeal, he himself would extrajudicially consent to consider- 
able sacrifices. 

From Lucy Ashton, by some unknown conveyance, the 
Master received the following lines: — "I received yours, 
but it was at the utmost risk; do not attempt to write 
again till better times. I am sore beset, but I will be true 
to my word , while the exercise of my rpason is vouchsafed 
to me. That you are happy and prosperous is some con- 
solation, and my situation requires it all.*' The note was 
signed L. A. 

This letter filled Ravenswood with the most lively alarm. 
He made many attempts, notwithstanding her prohibition, 
to convey letters to Miss Ashton , and even to obtain an inter- 
view; but his plans were frustrated, and he had only the 
mortification to learn, that anxious and effectual precautions 
had been taken to prevent the possibility of their correspond- 
ence. The Master was the more distressed by the circum- 
stances , as it became impossible to delay his departure irom 
Scotland, upon the important mission which had been con- 
fided to him. Before his departure, he put Sir William Ashton's 
letter into the hands of the Marquis of A — , who observed 
with a smile, that Sir William's day of grace was past, and 
that he had now to learn which side of the hedge the sun had 
got to. It was with the greatest difficulty that Ravenswood 
extorted from the Marquis a promise, that he would com- 
promise the proceedings in Parliament, "^TO'^^cca.'^^\si^]^^^»sB. 
should be disposed to acquiesce ma\)jjioxL\i^\.'^^^sa\sissi.^»' 
LucyAebton, 
The Bride of Lammertnoor. 
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"I would hardly," said the Milrquis, ^'conseilt to youi 
throwing away your birth-right in this manner, were I not 
perfectly confident that Lady Ashton, or Lady Douglas, 
or whatever she calls herself, will, as Scotchmen say, keep 
her threep \ and that her husband dares not contradict her." 

"But yet," said the Master, "I trust your lordship will 
consider my engagement as sacred?" 

"Believe my word of honour ," said the Marquis , '*I would 
be a friend even to your follies; and having thus told you ny 
opinion, I will endeavour, as occasion offers, to serve you 
according to your own." 

The Master of Ravenswood could but thank his generous 
kinsman and patron, and leave him full power to act in all his 
affairs. He departed from Scotland upon his mission, which, 
it was supposed, might detain him upon the Continent for 
some months. 

CHAPTEE XXYIIL 

Was ever woman in this hamoar wooed? 
Wa« ever woman In this humour won? 
I *11 have her. 

Richard the Thirl 

Twelve months had passed away since the Master of 
Kavcnswood's departure for the Continent, and although his 
return to Scotland had been expected in a much shorter space, 
yet the affairs of his mission, or, according to a prevailing 
report, others of a nature personal to himself, still detained 
him abroad. In the meantime, the altered state of affiuxsin 
Sir William Ashton's family may be gathered from the follow- 
ing conversation which took place betwixt Bucklaw and his 
confidential bottle companion and dependent , the noted 
Captain Craigengelt. 

They were seated on either side of the huge sepulchral- 
looking freestone chinmey in the low hall at Gimington. A 
wood fire blazed merrily in thQ ^ate\ a round oaken table, 
placed between them, B\ippot\.€iS a «\.wv^ ^1 ^^^ij^^ksisx^.^£aa!^ 
two rummer glasses , and ot\ieT ^oo^ Osi^«t\ \«i.^^^^ ^^'5^ 
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these appliances and means to boot, the countenance of the 
patron was dubious, doubtful, and unsatisfied , while the in« 
vention of his dependent was taxed to the utmost, to parry 
what he most dreaded, a fit, as he called it, of the sullens, 
on the part of his protector. After a long pause , only inter- 
rupted by the deyil*s tattoo, which BuckLaw kept beating 
against the hearth with the toe of his boot, Craigengelt at 
last ventured to break silence. ' ' May I be double distanced,*' 
said he, ''if ever I saw a man in my life have less the air of a 
bridegroom! Cut me out of feather, if you have not more the 
look of a man condemned to be hanged!" 

"My kind thanks for the compliment," replied Bucklaw; 
*' but I suppose you think upon the predicament in which you 
yourself are most likely to be placed; — and pray Captain 
Craigengelt, if it please your worship, why should I look 
merry , when Tm sad , and devilish sad too ? " 

'^ And that^s what vexes me ," said Craigengelt " Here is 
this match , the best in the whole country , and which you were 
40 anxious about, is on the point of being concluded, and you 
are as sulky as a bear that has lost its whelps." 

"I do not know," answered the laird, doggedly, "whether 
I should conclude it or not, if it was not that I am too far for- 
wards to leap back." 

"Leap back!" exclaimed Craigengelt, with a well -as- 
sumed air of astonishment , " that would be playing the back- 
game with a witness ! Leap back! Why, is not the girl's for- 
tune—" 

"The young lady's, if you please," saidHayston, inter- 
rupting him. 

"Well, well, no disrespect meant — Will Miss Ashton's 
tocher not weigh against any in Lothian?" 

"Granted," answered Bucklaw; "but I care not a penny 
for her tocher — I have enough of my own." 

" And the mother , that loves you like her own child?" 

"Better than some of her chilLdieii, \'\i^«^^r '^''^^ 
BackJaw, ''or there would be Mt^ft \o^^ ^«t^^ ^^ '^'^ 
natter," 
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''And Colonel Sholto Douglas Ashton, wl 
maniage above all earthly things ? " 

''Because/' said BuckLaw, '^he expects to cai 
of — through my interest" 

"And the father, who is as keen to see th 
eluded , as ever I have been to win a main ? " 

"Ay," said Bucklaw, in the same disparaj 
"it lies with Sir William's policy to secure the ne: 
since he cannot barter his child to save the greai 
estate , which the English House of Lords are ab 
out of his clutches." 

" What say you to the young lady herself?" 
gelt; "the finest young woman in all Scotland, 
used to be so fond of when she was cross , and 
eents to have you , and gives up her engagement 
wood, you are for jibbing — I must say, the 
when ye neither know what you would have , 
would want." 

" I'll tell you my meaning in a word ," answe: 
getting up and walking through the room ; "I ^ 
what the devil is the cause of Miss Ashton's chang 
so suddenly?" 

" And what need you care ," said Craigengelt 
change is in your favour?" 

"I'll tell you what it is," returned his patr( 
knew much of that sort of fine ladies , and I belie 
be as capricious as the devil; but there is some 
Ashton's change, a devilish deal too sudden, an 
for a mere flisk of her own. I'll be bound Lady A 
stands every machine for breaking in the huma: 
there are as many as there are cannon-bits , mart 
cavessons for young colts." 

" And if that were not the case ," said Craigei 

the devil should we ever gettlienimto tcaiaing at 

''And that's trae too," b^aA. ^wOslw? ^ -e^x 

muvb through the dinmg-TOom, a.Ti^\^^>s^^^ 
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of a chair. — "And besides, here's Rayenswood in the way 
stdll; do yon think he'll give up Lucy's engagement?'* 

"To be sure he will," answered Craigengelt; "what good 
can it do him to refuse, since he wishes to marry another wo- 
man, and she another man?" 

"And you believe seriously," saidBucklaw, "that he is 
going to marry the foreign lady we heard of? " 

"You heard yourself," answered Craigengelt, "what 
Captain Westenho said about it, and the great preparation 
made for their blithesome bridal." 

"Captain Westenho," replied Bucklaw, "has rather too 
much of your own cast ^out him) Craigie, to make what 
Sir William would call a 'famous witness.' He drinks deep, 
plays deep , swears deep , and I suspect can lie and cheat a 
little into the bargain. Useful qualities, Craigie, if kept in 
their proper sphere , but which have a little too much of the 
freebooter to make a figure in a court of evidence." 

"Well, then," said Craigengelt, "will you believe Colonel 
Douglas Ashton, who heard the Marquis of A — say in a pub- ' 
lie circle, but not aware that he was within ear-shot, that his 
kinsman had made a better arrangement for himself than to 
give his father's land for the pale -cheeked daughter of a 
broken-down fanatic, and that Bucklaw was welcome to the 
wearing of Bavenswood's shaughled shoes." 

"Did he say so, by heavens I" cried Bucklaw, breaking 
out into one of those incontrollable fits of passion to which he 
was constitutionally subject , — " if I had heard him , I would 
have torn the tongue out of his throat before all his pets and 
minions, and Highland bullies into the bargain. Why did 
not Ashton run him through the body ? " 

" Capote me if I know ," said the Captain. " He deserved 
it sure enough ; but he is an old man , and a minister of state, 
and there would be more risk than credit in meddling with 
him. You had more need to think of making up to Mi&& Li^ss^ 
Ashton the disgrace that's like to fall \150TL\kBt .^ ^«si.^\fi^sa:- 
faring with a man too old to figlit , and oii \,oQ\a^^^'^^^^'*- 
j^ourhand to reach him*" 
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« It shall reach him, though, one daj,** saidBocUaw, ''aoi 
his kinsman Bayenswood to boot. In the meantime, FUtake 
care Miss Ashton receivea no discredit for the alight they have 
put upon her. It's an awkward job, however , and I wish it 
were ended; I scarce know how to talk to her, — hat fill > 
bumper , Craigie , and we'll drink her health. It grows lite, 
and a night-cowl of good claret is worth all the consideriDg- 
caps in Europe." 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was the copy of onr conference. 
^ In bed ehe elept not, foi#iy nrglns it; 

At board ehe fed not, for my nrgrlnir It; 
Alone, it was the aobject of my theme; 
In company I often glanced at it. 

Comed§ofEmn» 

Thb next morning saw Bucklaw , and his faithful Aehateii 
Craigengelt, at Ravenswood Castle. They were most coa^ 
teously received by the knight and his lady, as well as by tiidr j 
son and heir, Colonel Ashton. After a good deal of sttt- i 
mering and blushing, — for Bucklaw, notwithatandiiig Ui < 
audacity in other matters, had all the sheepish bashfnlbfli < 
common to those who have lived little in respectable sodelji c 
— he contrived at length to explain his wish to be adnuttedto 
a conference with Miss Ashton upon the subject of their if- 
proaching union. Sir William and his son looked at hdj 
Ashton, who replied with the greatest composore, "thatLoej 
would wait upon Mr. Hayston directly. I hope," she MA i 
with a smile, '^ that as Lucy is very young, and has been liMf 1 
trepanned into an engagement, of whidi she is now hetitiilf I 
ashamed, our dear Bucklaw will excuse her wish, that I should I 
be present at their interview?" 

<< In truth, my dear lady," said Bucklaw, '^tisthevoy 

thing that I woidd have desired on my own aceoant; fori 

have been so little aecuBtomc^^ V^ ^\A&^a^aUai ^^Uaatiyi 

that I shall certainly ifiiHi VxiXft ^oxaa <sQSM^\s&riui^u&^^iAi»^^^ 

iuiFe the advantage of y oxir \aA.7^>D^^ ^ ^a^Vafiwsr^psiwt? \ 
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It was thus, that Bucklaw, in tlie pertarbation of Ids em- 
barrassment upon this critical occasion, forgot the just ap- 
prehensions he had entertamed of Lady Ashton's overbearing 
ascendency over her daughter's mmd, and lost an opportunity 
of ascertaining, by his own investigation, the resd state of 
Liucy's feelings. 

The other gentlemen left the room, and in a short time, 
I^ady Ashton, followed by her daughter, entered the apart- 
ment. She appeared, as he had seen her on former occasions, 
rather composed than agitated; but a nicer judge than he 
could scarce have determined , whether her calmness was that 
of despair, or of indifference. Bucklaw was too much agitated 
by his own feeUngs minutely to scrutinize those of the lady. 
He stanunered out an unconnected address, confounding 
together the two or three topics to which it related , and stopt 
short before he brought it to any regular conclusion. Miss 
Ashton listened , or looked as if she Hstened, but returned not 
a single word in answer, continuing to fix her eyes on a small 
piece of embroidery , on which , as 2 by instinct or habit , her 
fingers were busily employed. Lady Ashton sat at some 
distance , almost screened from notice by the deep embrasure 
of the window in which she had placed her chair. From this 
she whispered, in a tone of voice, which, though soft and 
sweet, had something in it of admonition, if not command, — 
" Lucy, my dear, remember — have you heard what Bucklaw 
has been saying?" 

The idea of her mother's presence seemed to have slipped 
from the unhappy girPs recollection. She started, dropped 
her needle, and repeated hastily, and almost in the same 
breath, the contradictory answers , "Yes, madam — no, my 
lady — I beg pardon, I did not hear." 

" You need not blush, my love, and still less need you look 
BO pale and frightened," said Lady Ashton, coming forward; 
<<we know that maiden's ears must be slow in rec^v<(V&%^ 
gentleman's language; but you mu&t Tciasn^«t'^&x.'^«i^^»=s'*' 
spe&ka on a subject on whicb you \A^e\cH3^ «caR» ^"^^^"^ 
give bim a favourable hearing, ^ou^siwpw'^^^;?*^^'^^ 
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father and I have our hearts set upon an event so ezt 
desirable." 

In Lady Ashton's voice, a tone of impressiye, an 
stem innuendo was sedulously and skilfully concealed , 
an appearance of the most s^ectionate maternal tend 
The manner was for Bucklaw, who was easily enough in 
upon; the matter of the exhortation was for the U 
Lucy, who well knew how to interpret her mother^s 
however skilfully their real purport might be veile< 
general observation. 

Miss Ashton sat upright in her chair, cast roimd 
glance, in which fear was mingled with a still wilder c 
sion, but remained perfectly silent. Bucklaw, who had 
meantime paced the room to and fro, until he had rec 
his composure, now stopped within two or three yards 
chair, and broke out as follows: — ^^I believe I have 
d — d fool. Miss Ashton; I have tried to speak to 2 
people tell me young ladies like to be talked to , and '. 
thii^ you comprehend what I have been saying; a 

• wonder|ford — n me ifl understand it myself! But, ho 
once for all, and in broad Scotch, your father and moth 
what iS'proposed, and if you can take a plain young fell 
your husband, who will never cross you in any thing yoi 
a mind to , I will place you at the head of the best esti 
ment in the three Lothians ; you shall have Lady Gimin 
lodging in llie Canongate of Edinburgh, go where you i 
do what you please, and see what you please, and that 
Only I must have a comer at the board-end for a worthl< 
playfellow of mine, whose company I would ratiier wan 
have , if it were not that the d — d fellow has persuad 
that I can't do without him; and so I hope you won't < 
against CraigiCi although it might be easy to find much 
company.*' 

''Now, out upon you, Bucklaw," said Lady Ashton, 
iaterpodngy •— ^'how caxk7ou\)iDSa^\iQdi^'^ ^'^svhA.ye ai 

jeetion to that blunt, lioneftt, gfio^-T^NMct^^^^^tosfe^v 

CadgengdtV 
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^ji, "Why, madam," replied Bucklaw, <'as toCraigie's sin* 

eerily, honesty, and good-nature, they are, I believe, pretty 

^mnch upon a par — but that's neither here nor there — the 

^fellow knows my ways, and has got useful to me, and I cannot 

^,well do without him , as I said before. But all this is nothing 

^to the purpose; for since I have mustered up courage to. make 

i a plain proposal, I would fain hear Miss Ashton, from her own 

^lips, give me a plain answer." 

J "My dear Bucklaw," said Lady Ashton, "let me spare 

Lucy*s bashfiilness. I tell you, in her presence, that she has 

_ . already consented to be guided by her father and me in this 

^ matter. -^ Lucy, my love," she added, with that singular com- 

^. bination of suavity of tone and pointed energy which we have 

u already noticed — "Lucy, my dearest love? speak for your- 

self, is it not as I say? " 

- Her victim answered in a tremulous and hollow voice — 

**I Mve promised to obey you, — but upon one condition." 

^ "She means," said Lady Ashton, turning to Bucklaw, 

^ "she expects an answer to the demand which she has made 

^' upon the man at Vienna, or Ratisbon, or Paris — or where is 

^ he — for restitution of the engagement in which he had the 

^ art to involve her. You will not, I am sure , my dear friend, 

^ think it lis wrong that she should feel much delicacy upon this 

^ head; indeed, it concerns us all." 

"^ " Perfectly right — quite fair ," said Bucklaw , half hum- 
^ ming, half speakmg the end of the old song — 

ba • " It if best to be off wi* the old love 

^ Before yoa be on wV the new." 

* "But I thought," said he, pausing, "you might have had an 
^ answer six times told from Ravenswood. D — n me, if I have 
not a mind to go and fetch one myself, if Miss Ashton will 
*" honour me with the commission." 

"By no means," said Lady Ashton, "we have had the 
utmost difficulty of preventing Douglas ^ ^ioT ^Votsv^-^ ^^^i^ 
he more proper,) horn taking so rash a ate^ •, ^wvSl ^'^ ^^ ^TSL^QsflB^ 
we eoald permit you f my good Mend, «Axao*\.W3SQ»aSc^ ^^'^'^'^ 
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tiB, to go to a desperate man upon an errand so despente? 
In fact, all the friends of the family are of opinion, andmj 
dear Lucy herself ought so to think, that, as this unwortfaj 
person has returned no answer to her letter , silence mnatoi 
this, as in other cases, be held to give conflent, and a contnet 
must be supposed to be given up, when the party wavei in- 
sisting upon it. Sir William, who should know best, isdeir 
upon this subject; and therefore, my dear Lucy — ** 

*^ Madam," said Lucy, with unwonted energy, '^mgene 
no farther — if this unhappy engagement be restored, I have 
already said you shall dispose of me as you wiU — tQl tknl 
should conmiit a heavy sin in the sight of Gtod and man, id 
doing what you require." 

** But, my love, if this man remains obatinately silent — " 

"He will not be silent," answered Lucy; "it issixweeb 
smce I sent him a double of my former letter by a sore hani" 

"You have not — you could not — you durst not,** bbA 
Lady Ashton, with violence inconsistent with the tone she bad 
intended to assume; but instantly correcting herself, "Iff 
dearest Lucy," said she, in her sweetest tone of expostulatiooi 
"how could you think of such a thing?" 

"No matter," said Bucklaw; "I respect Miss Ashton fv 
her sentiments , and I only wish I had been her messenger 
myself." 

"And pray how long. Miss Ashton," said her motbff 
ironically , " are we to wait the return of your Pacolet — yov 
fairy messenger — since our humble couriers of flesh ind 
blood could not be trusted in this matter? " 

"I have numbered weeks, days, hours, and nunutes," tni 
Miss Ashton; "within another week I shall have an answer, 
unless he is dead. — Till that time, sir," she said, addressing 
Bucklaw, "let me be thus far beholden to you, that yon will 
beg my mother to forbear me upon this subject." 

"1 will make it my particular entreaty to Lady Ashton,** 

Bsdd Bucklaw. "By my Yicsnoxa^ TSAdasa^ t respect yosr 

feeUnga] and, althoug\v t\ie ^to^^wbqSms^ ^«^i^ '^- •^- 

jreadered dearer to me tiaan c^«t , i^^.^ ^V ^aa.^^ 
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I would renounce it, were it bo urged as to give you a mo- 
ment's pain." 

<*Mr. Hayston, I think, cannot apprehend that," said 
Lady Ashton, looking pale with anger, " when the daughter's 
happiness lies in the bosom of the mother. — Let me ask you. 
Miss Ashton, in what terms your last letter was couched? " 

'^ Exactly in the same, madam," answered Lucy, ''which 
you dictated on a former occasion.** 

''When eight days have elapsed, then," said her mother, 
resuming her tone of tenderness, "we shall hope, my dearest 
love, that you will end this suspense." 

"Miss Ashton must not be hurried, madam,** saidBucklaw, 
whose bluntness of feeling did not by any means arise from 
want of good nature — "messengers may be stopped or de- 
layed. I have known a day*s journey broke by the casting of 
a fore-shoe. — Stay, let me see my calendar — the 20th day 
from this is St Jude*s, and, the day before, I must be at 
Caverton Edge to see the match between the Laird of Kittle- 
girth*s black mare, and Johnston the meal-monger*s four- 
year-old colt; but I can ride all night, or Craigie can bring me 
word how the match goes ; and I hope , in the meantime , as I 
ihall not myself distress Miss Ashton with any farther im- 
>ortunity, that your ladyship yourself, and Sir William, and 
*olonel Douglas , will have tiie goodness to allow her uninter- 
ipt<ed time for making up her mind.** 

'^ Sir," said Miss Ashton, "you are generous." 

"As for that, madam,** answeredBucklaw, '*I only pretend 

be a plain good-humoured yoimg fellow, as I said before, 

will willingly make you happy if you will permit him, and 

w him how to do so.** 

Having said this, he saluted her with more emotion than 
consistent with his usual train of feeling, and took his 
e ; Lady Ashton, as she accompanied him out of the apart- 
', assuring him that her daughter ^"iinSi yosJaR^'y^'^^ 
ritjr of bis attachment, and requea^iii^^sMJiVi ^^^^yT^^- 
0/oreli25 departure, "since ^* aa ii\[ift i.«A> ^''^iSitt'^^*®* 
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glance reverting towards Lucy , <* against St. Jude's day, ire 
must all be ready to sign and seal.** 

^' To sign and seal ! " echoed Lucy in a mattering tone, as 
the door of the apartment closed — ^' To sign and seal — to do 
and die!" and, clasping her extenuated hands together, she 
sunk back on the easy-chair she occupied, in a state of iw- 
sembling stupor. 

From this she was shortly after awakened by the boisterous 
entry of her brother Henry , who clamorously reminded her of 
a promise to give him two yards of carnation ribbon to make 
knots to his new garters. With the most patient composure 
Lucy arose , and opened a little ivory-cabinet , sought out the 
ribbon the lad wanted , measured it accurately , cut it off into 
proper lengths , and imotted into the fashion his boyish whhi 
required. 

"Dinna shut the cabinet yet," said Henry, "for I nnnt 
have some of your silver wire to fasten the belLs to my haid'i 
jesses, — and yet the new falcon's not worth them neither; ftf 
do you know, after all the plague we had to get her from* 
eyry, allthe way atPosso, in Manner Water, she's going ^ 
prove, after all, nothing better than a rifler — she just wetahff 
singles in the blood of the partridge, and then breaks awifi 
and lets her fly ; and what good can the poor bird do aft' 
that, you know, except pine and die in the first heather-eovff 
whin-bush she can crawl into?" 

"Right, Henry — right, very right," said Lncy, mooa- 
' fully , holding the boy fast by the hand , after she had gm» 
him the wire he wanted; "but there are more riflersintti 
world than your falcon, and more wounded birds that seekktf 
to die in quiet, that can find neither brake nor whin-bwk* 
hide their heads in." 

"Ah! that's some speech out of your romances," idi^ 

boy; "andSholto says they have turned your head. Butlfc*| 

' l^orman whistling to the hawk ; I must go fasten on the joi^ 

And he scampered a^^k-y "wv^Qa. ^^ ^^ssv^^odden giic^f"! 

boyhood, leaving bia »stct \.o Vk^\ANX»cwaA ^V\«l^5i*^ 

ilections. 
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"It is decreed," she said, "that every living creature, even 
Hiose who owe me most kindness, are to shun me, and leave me 
x> those by whom I am beset. It is just it should be thus, 
^one and uncounselled, I involved myself in these perils — 
ilone and uncounselled, I must extricate myself or die." 

CHAPTEE XXX. 



- What doth ensae 



But moody and dall melancholy, 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair, 
And, at her heels, a huge Infections troop 
Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life? 

Comedy of Errors, 

As some vindication of the ease with which Bucklaw (who 
otherwise, as he termed himself, was really a very good- 
humoured fellow) resigned his judgment to the management 
of Lady Ashton, while paying his addresses to her daughter, 
the reader must call to mind the strict domestic discipline, 
nrhich, at this period| was exercised over the females of a 
Scottish family. 

The manners of the country in this , as in many other re- 
spects, coincided with those of France before the revolution. 
Toung women of the higher ranks seldom mingled in society 
until after marriage , and , both in law and fact , were held to 
be under the strict tutelage of their parents, who were too apt 
bo enforce the views for their settlement in life, without paying 
amy regard to the inclination of the parties chiefly interested. 
On such occasions, the suitor expected little more from his 
ixride than a silent acquiescence in the will of her parents; 
Euad as few opportunities of acquaintance, far less of intimacy, 
occurred, he made his choice by the outside, as the lovers in 
the Merchant of Venice select the casket, contented to trust 
to chance the issue of the lottery , in which he had hazarded a 
venture. 

It was not therefore surprising, such being the general 
manners of the age, that Mr. Hayston oiBuOeii&N? ^ ^\tfn&.^£akr 
up&ted habits bad detached in some d©g;c^^ itwa^^iaft^** 
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society , .should not attend particnlazly to those feeiingf inls I '' 
elected bride to which many men of more sentiment, tt al 
perience , and reflection , would , in all probabUily, baTS bea 
equally indifferent. He knew what all accoiinted the pxindpil 
point, that her parents and friends, namely, were deddedlf ■ 
his favour, and t^ere eziBted most powerAil reasons for im 
predilection. 

In truth, the conduct of the Biarqais of A — since Bavoi- 
wood*s departure, had been such as almost to bar thepoi' 
sibili ty of his kinsman's union with Lucy Ashton. The Miiqai 
was Ravenswood's sincere, but misjudging friend; ornAs^ 
like many friends and patrons, he consulted what hs eoi* 
sidered to be hia relation's true interest, although he knei' 
that in doing so he run counter to his inclinations. 

The Marquis drove on, therefore, with the plenitude flf 
ministerial authority , an appeal to the British House of Fw* 
against those judgments of the courts of law, by idiidSir I be 
William became possessed of Bavenswood's hereditazy pn- I ^ 
perty. As this measure, enforced with all the authari^fl^ I ^^ 
power, was new in Scottish judicial proceedings, thon^m* ( ^^ 
so frequently resorted to, it was exclaimed against bf tfel I fa^ 
lawyers on the opposite side of politics, as an interfeinBBl I ^ 
with the civil judicature of the country, equally new, azbitrB^ f ^' 
and tyrannical. And if it thus affected even strangene» 
nected with them only by political party, it may begaoMt 
what the Ashton family themselves said and thought unda* 
gross a dispensation. Sir William , stiU more worldly-mindri 
than he was timid, was reduced to despair by the loss by iM 
he was threatened. His son's haughtier spirit was exM 
into rage at the idea of being deprived of his expected pits' 
mony. But to Lady Ashton's yet more vindictiTe tempei^ lb 
conduct of Ravenswood, or rather of his patron, appeued* 
be an offence challenging the deepest and moat mortdi>' 
venge. Even the quiet and confidii^^ temper of Lucy head( 
swayed by the opmion&ox^T^&^^^Xs^ «!&LVE^n3id.her, oonldiot 
but consider the conduct oi'&K^goss<^yA> %a^ ^ i^i ^MJfe ii BK ^V;^ 
6Fen unkind. ^^Itwaamyi^^^ietr ^86&x«<B«teA.^^<^v^^?^ 
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<< wlio welcomed liim to this place, and encouraged, or at least 
allowed, the inthnacy between ns. Should he not have re- 
membered this, and requited it with at least some moderate 
degree of procrastination in the assertion of his own alleged 
rights? I would have forfeited for him double the value of 
these lands, which he pursues with an ardour that shews he 
has forgotten how much I am implicated in the matter/' 

Lucy, however, could only murmur these things to herself, 
unwilling to increase the prejudices against her lover enter- 
tained by all around her, who exclaimed against the steps 
pursued on his account, as illegal, vexatious, and tyrannical, 
resembling the worst measures in the worst times of the worst 
Stewarts, and a degradation of Scotland, the decisions of 
whose learned judges were thus subjected to the review of a 
court, composed, indeed, of men of the highest rank, but who 
were not trained to the study of any municipal law, and might 
be supposed specially to hold in contempt that of Scotland. 
As a natural consequence of the alleged injustice meditated 
towards her father, every means was resorted to, and every 
argument urged, to induce Miss Ashton to break off her en- 
gagement with Ravenswood , as being scandalous , shameful, 
aiAl sinful, formed with the mortal enemy of her family, and 
calculated to add bitterness to the distress of her parents. 

Lucy's spirit, however, was high; and although unaided 
and alone, she could have borne much — she coidd have en- 
dured the repinings of her father — his murmurs against what 
he called the tyrannical usage of the ruling party — his cease- 
less charges of ingratitude against Bavenswood — his endless 
lectures on the various means by which contracts may be 
Voided and annulled — his quotations from the civil, the muni- 
^pal, and the canon law — and his prelections upon the 
patriapotestas. 

She might have borne also in patience, or repelled with 
Bcom, the bitter taunts and occasional violence of her brother 
CSolonel Douglas Ashton, and the impertinent and intrusive 
Interference of other friends and relationa. '&w\,\\,'«^%\i«^^^ 
her power effectually to withstand or elude \)!aft ^iwoaXaJoX*^ 



onceasing persecution of Lady Ashton, wl 
other wish aside, had bent the whole e£fortE 
mind to break her daughter s contract with E 
to place a perpetual bar between the Ioy€ 
Lucy's union with Bucklaw. Far more deeplj 
husband in the recesses of the human heart 
that in this way she might strike a blow of d 
vengeance upon one, whom she esteemed 
enemy; nor did she hesitate at raising her ar 
knew that the wound must be dealt through t 
daughter. With this stem and fixed purpo 
every deep and shallow of her daughter's soul 
nately every disguise of manner which could 
and prepared at leisure every species of dire 
whidii the human mind can be wrenched froi 
termination. Some of these were of an obvi 
and require only to be cursorily mentionc 
characteristic of the time, the country, and 
gaged in this singular drama. 

It was of the last consequence , that all inti 
the lovers should be stopped, and, by dint 
thority. Lady Ashton contrived to possess h 
complete command of all who were placed ar< 
ter, that, in fact, no leaguered fortress was 
pletely blockaded; while, at the same time, 
appearance. Miss Ashton lay under no restrict 
of her parents' domains became , in respect t 
viewless and enchanted line drawn around 
where nothing unpermitted can either enter f 
escape from within. Thus every letter, in 
wood conveyed to Lucy Ashton the indisp^ 
which detained him abroad, and more than 
poor Lucy had addressed to him through whi 
secure channel, fell into the hands of her motb< 
be, but that the tenot of iVi^a^ vate-xcei^ted let 
those of Eavenawood , B\io\M c.oroX.^xi^QtafeSiK 
paaaionsy and fortify t\ie o^a^aa.Q,^ , ^iV^x 
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hey fell; bat Lady Ashton's passions were too deep-rooted to 
•eqiiire this fresh food. She burnt the papers as regularly as 
\he perused them; and as they consumed into vapour and 
inder , regarded them with a smile upon her compressed lips^ 
ind an exultation in her steady eye , which shewed her con- 
idence that the hopes of the writers should soon be rendered 
squally unsubstantial. 

It usually happens , that fortune aids the machinations of 
ihose who are prompt to avail themselves of every chance that 
>ffers. A report was wafted from the Continent, founded, 
ike others of the same sort, upon many plausible circum- 
itances, but without any real basis, stating the Master of 
Ravenswood to be on the eve of marriage with a foreign lady 
>f fortune and distinction. This was greedily caught up by 
[>oth the political parties, who were at once struggling for 
power and for popular favour, and who seized, as usual, upon 
]he most private circumstances in the lives of each other's 
partisans, to convert them into subjects of political dis- 
sossion. 

The Marquis of A — gave his opinion aloud and publicly, 
Qot indeed in the coarse terms ascribed to him by Captain 
Draigengelt, but in a manner sufficiently offensive to the Ash- 
kons: — "He thought the report," he said, "highly probable, 
and heartily wished it might be true. Such a match was fitter 
md far more creditable for a spirited young fellow, than a 
marriage with the daughter of an old whig lawyer, whose 
jhicanery had so nearly ruined his father." 

The other party, of course , laying out of view the opposi- 
ion which the Master of Eavenswood received from Miss 
^hton's family, cried shame upon his fickleness and perfidy, 
IS if he had seduced the young lady into an engagement , and 
dlfully and causelessly abandoned her for another. 

Sufficient care was taken that this report should find its 
ray to Havenswood Castle through every various channel, 
Lady Ashton being well aware , Qiat the very revteT%lvcs<c^ ^i. 
ihe same ramour from so many quartexa (io\3\^uQ\.\xvs^ ^^^ ^^^ j 
ambiance oftrath. By some it was told as a^ ^VfcCA oi cst^os^rT'^ 
The Bride of Lammcrrnoor, ^ 
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news , by some communicated as serions intelligence; nw 
was whispered to Lucy Ashton's ear in the tone of malign 
pleasantry, and now transmitted to her as a matter of gr 
and serious warning. 

Even the boy Henry was made the instmment of addinj 
his sister's torments. One morning he rushed into the re 
with a willow branch in his hand, which he told her had 
rived that instant from Germany for her special wear 
Lucy, as we have seen, was remarkably fond of her yom 
brother , and at that moment his wanton and thoughtless 
kindness seemed more keenly injurious than even the Bto( 
insults of her elder brother. Her grief, however, had 
shade of resentment; she folded her arms about theb 
neck, and saying, faintly, "Poor Henry! you speak 
what they tell you ," she burst into a flood of unrestrai 
tears. The boy was moved, notwithstanding the thonj 
lessness of his age and character. " The devil take me," i 
he , "Lucy, if I fetch you any more of these tormenting n 
sages again; for I like you better,*' said he, kissing away 
tears , ' *• than the whole pack of them ; and you shall hare 
grey pony to ride on, and you shall canter him if 
like , — ay, and ride beyond the village , too if you hai 
mind." 

" Who told you ," said Lucy, " that I am not permitte 
ride where I please?" 

" That's a secret," said the boy; " but you will find you 
never ride beyond the village but your horse will castas 
or fall lame, or the castle bell will ring, or something 
happen to bring you back. — But if I tell you more oft 
things, Douglas will not get me the pair of colours theyl 
promised me, and so good -morrow to you." 

This dialogue plunged Lucy in still deeper dejection, 
tended to shew her plainly, what she had for some 
suspected, that she was little better than a prisoner at 1 
in her father's house. 'V^ ^\i^N^ ^^^^'^^^^^C^wsiSss^'^^ 
oar story as of a roman^^ ^\«.^q^>JCvsvi ^ ^^»^^D&siS|^a^^ 
love and wonder, aud x^^^iV^ V^«^^^^S:t«^^ v^«^ 
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situation of those legendary heroines, with whose adventures, 
for want of better reading, her memory had become stocked 
The fairy wand , with which in her solitude she had delighted, 
to raise yisions of enchantment , became now the rod of a ma- 
gician, the bond slave of evil genii, serving only to invoke 
spectres at which the exorcist trembled. She felt herself the 
object of suspicion, of scorn, of dislike at least, if not of 
hatred , to her own family ; and it seemed to her that she was 
abandoned by the very person on whose account she was ex- 
posed to the enmity of all around her. Indeed , the evidence 
of Ravenswood's infidelity began to assume every day a more 
determined character. 

A soldier of fortime, of the name of Westenho, an old 
familiar of Craigengelt's, chanced to arrive from abroad about 
this time. The worthy Captain, though without any precise 
communication with Lady Ashton , always acted most regu- 
larly and sedulously in support of her plans , and easily pre- 
vailed upon his friend , by dint of exaggerations of real cir- 
cumstances , and coining of others , to give explicit testimony 
to the truth of Ravenswood's approaching marriage. 

Thus beset on all hands, and in a manner reduced to de- 
spair, Lucy's temper gave way under the pressure of constant 
affliction and persecution. She became gloomy and ab- 
stracted, and, contrary to her natural and ordinary habit of 
mind, sometimes turned with spirit, and even fierceness, on 
those by whom she was long and closely annoyed. Her health 
also began to be shaken , and her hectic cheek and wandering 
eye gave symptoms of what is called a fever upon the spirits. 
In most mothers this would have moved compassion; but 
Lady Ashton, compact and firm of purpose, saw these waver- 
ings of health and intellect with no greater sympathy than 
that with which the hostile engineer regards tiie towers of a 
beleaguered city as they reel under the discharge of his ar- 
tillery ; or rather, she considered these starts and inequalities 
of temper as symptoms of Lucy's expiring resolution; as the 
angler, by the tiuroes and convulaiye Q7.^\AnvA ^I^K^^sSql 
wMcb be b&a hooked^ becomes awsixe \lt^\>\i<& ^^^t^l'^c^SS^'^ 
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able to land him. To accelerate the eataatrophe in tb 
sent case, Lady Ashton bad recourse to an ezpedieiit 
consistent witb tbe temper and credulity of those times 
which the reader will probably pronounce truly detei 
and diabolical. 

CHAPTER XXXL 



In which • witch did dwell, in loathly weeds. 

And wilful want, all careleas of her needs; 

So choosing solitary to abide, 

Far from all neighbours , that her devilish deeds 

And hellish arts from people she might hide. 

And hurt far off, unknown, whome*er she envied. 

Fairy Qu 

The health of Lucy Ashton soon required the assistai 
a person more skilful in the office of a sick-nurse thj 
female domestics of the family. Ailsie Gourlay, 8om( 
called the Wise Woman of Bowden , was the person ' 
for her own strong reasons, Lady Ashton selected 
attendant upon her daughter. 

This woman had acquired a considerable reputation 
the ignorant by the pretended cures which she per 
especially in oncomes , as the Scotch call them , or mj 
diseases, which baffle the regular physician. Her pi 
poeia consisted partly of herbs selected in planetai 
partly of words, signs, and charms, which sometir 
haps, produced a favourable influence upon the im 
of her patients. Such was the avowed profession 
Gourlay, which , as may well be supposed , was lo« 
with a suspicious eye, not only by her neighbours 
by the clergy of the district. In private, however, 
more deeply in the occult sciences ; for, notwithst 
dreadful punishments inflicted upon the suppose 
witchcraft, there wanted not those who , steeled t 
bittemeBB of spirit, wet^ w\YiMi^ \.ci ^^q.\(^ ^^^^ 
dAugerouB character, fox tYie aake Qi^^vna^xx' 
Harrow enabled tbem to exexd^^ *m VXy^ Var? 
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wretched emolument which they could extract by the practice 
of their supposed art. 

Ailsie Gk>urlay was not indeed fool enough to acknowledge 
a compact with the Evil One , which would have been a swift 
and ready road to the stake and tar-barrel. Her fairy, she 
said, like Caliban*s, was a harmless fairy. Nevertheless, she 
''spaed fortunes," read dreams, composed philtres, dis- 
covered stolen goods, and made and dissolved matches as 
successfully as if, according to the belief of the whole neigh- 
bourhood, she had been aided in those arts by Beelzebub him- 
self. The worst of the pretenders to these sciences was , that 
they were generally persons who, feeling themselves odious to 
humanity, were careless of what they did to deserve the 
public hatred. Real crimes were often committed under pre- 
tence of magical imposture; and it somewhat relieves the dis- 
gust with which we read, in the criminal records , the convic- 
tion of these wretches, to be aware that many of them 
merited, as poisoners, suborners, and diabolical agents in 
secret domestic crimes, the severe fate to which they were 
condemned for the imaginary guilt of witchcraft. 

Such was Ailsie Gourlay, whom, in order to attain the ab- 
solute subjugation of Lucy Ashton's mind, her mother 
thought it fitting to place near her person. A woman of less 
consequence than Lady Ashton had not dared to take such a 
step; but her high rank and strength of character set her 
above the censure of the world, and she was allowed to have 
selected for her daughter's attendant the best and most expe- 
rienced sick-nurse '^and mediciner" in the neighbourhood, 
where an inferior person would have fallen under the reproach 
of calling in the assistance of a partner and ally of the great 
Enemy of mankind. 

The beldam caught her cue readily and by innuendo, with- 
out giving Lady Ashton the pain of distinct explanation. 
She was in many respects quailed for the part she pla.Ye.<i^ 
which indeed could not be efficieuAly ^jawMCi'fe^'NR^Oass^^iiSsaiRk 
knowledge of the human heart aad pas&\»ii&. T>«saft ^^"'o^wj 
perceired that Lncy shuddered at Yiet ^xterasX %:^^^'«»»»R' 
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whicli we have already described when we found her in the 
death-chamber of blind Alice; and while internally she hated 
the poor girl for the inyolontarj horror with which she saw 
she was regarded, she commenced her operations by endea- 
vouring to efface or overcome those prejudices which, in her 
heart, she resented as mortal offences. This was easily done, 
for the hag's external ugliness was soon balanced by a show of 
kindness and interest, to which Lucy had of late beenlitde 
accustomed; her attentive services and real skill gained her 
the ear, if not the confidence, of her patient; and under 
pretence of diverting the solitude of a sick room , she soon led 
her attention captive by the legends in which she was well 
skilled, and to which Lucy*s habits of reading and re- 
flection induced her to <4end an attentive ear.*' Dame 
Gourlay's tales were at first of a mild and interesting cha- 
racter — 

Of fa3cs that nightly dance apon the wold, 
And lovers doomed to wander and to weep. 
And castles high, where wicked wisards keep 
Their captive thralls. 

Gradually, however, they assumed a darker and more 
mysterious character, and became such as, told by the mid- 
night lamp , and enforced by the tremulous tone , the qmret- 
ing and livid lip, the uplLPted skinny fore-finger, and the 
shaking head of the blue-eyed hag, might have appaJled a lees 
credulous imagination, in an age more hard of belief. The 
old Sycorax saw her advantage, and gradually narrowed her 
magic circle around the devoted victim on whose spirit she 
practised. Her legends began to relate to the fortunes of the 
Bavenswood family, whose ancient grandeur and portentous 
authority, credulity had graced wi& so many superstitions 
attributes. The story of the fatal fountain was narrated at 
full length, and with formidable additions, by the andeat 
sibjrL The prophecy , quoted by Caleb , concerning the dead 
bride, who was to \)(i ^OTv'Hyj ^"eiV^^. q€ the Bavenswoods, 
had its own mysteriouB comTacttfearj x^s^^^^i^si^gSSssL^ssfinm- 
stance of the appaxitioii, aeeuVj ASaaUaaXia^^^aawMB*^ 
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in the forest, having partly transpired through his hasty in- 
quiries in the cottage of old Alice, formed a theme for many 
exaggerations. 

Lucy might have despised these tales, if they had been 
related concerning another family , or if her own situation had 
been less despondent. But circumstanced as she was, the 
idea that an evil fate hung over her attachment, became pre- 
dominant over her other feelings; and the gloom of super- 
stition darkened a mind, already sufficiently weakened by 
sorrow, distress, uncertainty, and an oppressive sense of 
desertion and desolation. Stories were told by her attendant 
so closely resembling her own in their circumstances , that she 
was gradually led to converse upon such tragic and mystical 
subjects with the beldam , and to repose a sort of confidence 
in the sibyl , whom she still regarded with involuntary shud- 
dering. Dame Gourlay knew how to avail herself of this im- 
perfect confidence. She diuected Lucy's thoughts to the 
means of inquiring into futurity, — the surest mode , perhaps, 
of shaking the understanding and destroying the spirits. 
Omens were expounded, dreams were interpreted, and other 
tricks of jugglery perhaps resorted to, by which the pretended 
adepts of ihe period deceived and fascinated their deluded 
followers. I find it mentioned in the articles of dittay against 
Ailsie Gourlay , — (for it is some comfort to know that the old 
hag was tried, condemned, and burned on the top of North- 
Berwick Law, by sentence of a commission from the Privy 
Council,) — I find , I say , it was charged against her, among 
other offences, that she had, by the aid and delusions of 
Satan, shewn to a young person of quality, in a mirror glass, 
a gentleman then abroad, to whom the said young person 
was betrothed, and who appeared in the vision to be in the 
act of bestowing his hand upon another lady. But this and 
some other parts of the record appear to have been studiously 
left imperfect in names and dates, probably out of regard to 
the honour of the families concerned. If Dame Gourla.^ ^«Sk 
able actuallj to play off sucli apieee oi y^^^^^t^ •» '^*^ ^"^^ 
abe must have had better assbtance to "^^x^u^i^^ ^^ ^^^^s^'asso-i 
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than her own skill or funds could supply. Meanwhile, tiui 
mysterious visionary traffic had its usual effect, m unsettling 
Miss Ashton's mind. Her temper became unequal, her healdi 
decayed daily, her manners grew moping, melancholy, and 
uncertain. Her father , guessing partly at the cause of thwe 
appearances, and exerting a degree of authority unusual 
with him , made a point of banishing Dame Grourlay from the 
castle; but the arrow was shot, and was rankling barb-deep 
in the side of the wounded deer. 

It was shortly after the departure of this woman, that Lne^ 
Ashton, urged by her parents, announced to them, with a 
vivacity by which they were startled, "that she was consdoM 
heaven and earth and hell had set themselves against her 
union with Kavenswood ; still her contract," she said, ^^wac 
a binding contract , and she neither would nor could resign it 
without tne consent of Eavenswood. Let me be assured," she 
concluded, "that he will free me from my engagement, and 
dispose of me as you please , I care not how. When the dia- 
monds are gone, what signifies the casket?" 

The tone of obstinacy with which this was said, her ej9 
flashing with unnatural light , and her hands firmly clenched 
precluded the possibility of dispute; and the utmost length 
which Lady Ashton*s art could attain , only got her the piiri- 
lege of dictating the letter, by which her daughter required 
to know of Kavenswood whether he intended to abide ij, tf 
to surrender, what she termed, "their unfortunate engage 
ment." Of this advantage Lady Ashton so far and so in- 
geniously availed herself, that, according to the wording of 
the letter, the reader would have supposed Lucy was calling 
upon her lover to renounce a contract which was contraiy to 
the interests and inclinations of both. Not trusting even to 
this point of deception. Lady Ashton finally determined to 
suppress the letter altogether, in hopes that Lucy's im- 
patience would induce her to condemn Bavenswoo4 miheaid 
and in absence. In thia ahft ytqa disappointed. The time, 
indeed y had long elapaed, -^JXiea wi %QS!^^^^>a^i^\)M^Via 
received from the Cou^eiA. 'T^^ i^^ajft^x^^ ^\»s^.*iik 
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Btill glimmered in Lucy's mind was well-nigh extinguished. 
But the idea never forsook her , that her letter might not have 
been duly forwarded. One of her mother's new machinations 
unexpectedly furnished her with the means of ascertaining 
what she most desired to know. 

The female agent of hell having been dismissed from the 
castle, LadyAshton, who wrought by all variety of means, . 
resolved to employ, for working the same end on Lucy's 
mind , an agent of a very different character. This was no 
other than the Reverend Mr. Bide-the-bent, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, formerly mentioned, of the very strictest order, 
and tibe most rigid orthodoxy, whose aid she called in, upon 
the principle of the tyrant in the tragedy : — 

" I Ml have a priost shall preach her from her faith, 
And make it sin not to renounce that vow, 
Which I *d have broken." 

But Lady Ashton was mistaken in the agent she had selected. 
His prejudices , indeed, were easily enlisted on her side , and 
it was no difficult matter to make him regard with horror the 
prospect of a union betwixt the daughter of a God-fearing, 
professing , and Presbyterian family of distinction , with the 
heir of a bloodthirsty prelatist and persecutor, the hands of 
whose fathers had been dyed to the wrists in the blood of 
Grod's saints. This resembled, in the divine's opinion, the 
union of a Moabitish stranger with the daughter of Zion. But 
with all the more severe prejudices and principles of his sect, 
Bide-the-bent possessed a sound judgment, and had learned 
sympathy even in that very school of persecution, where the 
heart is so frequently hardened. Li a private interview with 
Miss Ashton , he was deeply moved by her distress , and could 
not but admit the justice of her request to be permitted a 
direct communication with Ravenswood, upon the subject of 
their solemn contract. When she urged to him the great un- 
certainty under which she laboured , whether her letter had 
been ever forwarded, the old man paua^^ \Safc T^Qta.^«^>5^\ss^^ 
steps, shook his grey head , rested xep^^tei^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
Ids Irojj'headed staff, and, a£texmu<i\i^l«i«^^a^^^^'^^^^'^'^^ 
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that he thought her doubts so reasonable , that he would him- 
self aid in the removal of them. 

<^I cannot but opine, Miss Lucy," he said, <<that your 
worshipful lady mother hath in this matter an eagerness, 
whilk, although it ariseth doubtless from love to your best 
interests here and hereafter, — for the man is of persecuting 
blood, and himself a persecutor, a cavalier or malignant, 
and a scoffer, who hath no inheritance in Jesse, — never- 
theless, we are commanded to do justice unto all, and to 
fulfil our bond and covenant, as well to the stranger, as to 
him who is in brotherhood with us. Wherefore myself, even 
I myself, will be aiding unto the delivery of your letter to the 
man Edgar Kavenswood, trusting that the issue thereof may 
be your deliverance from the nets in which he hath sinfully 
engaged you. And that I may do in this neither more nor 
less than hath been warranted by your honourable parents, I 
pray you to transcribe , without increment or subtraction, the 
letter formerly expeded imder the dictation of your right 
honourable mother; and I shall put it into such sure course of 
being delivered, that if, honoured young madam, you shall 
receive no answer , it will be necessary that you conclude that 
the man meaneth in silence to abandon that naughty con- 
tract, which, peradventure, he may be unwilling directly to 
restore." 

Lucy eagerly embraced the expedient of the worthy 
divine. A new letter was written in the precise terms of the 
former, and consigned by Mr. Bide-the-bent to the charge of 
Saunders Moonshine , a zealous elder of the church when on 
shore, and, when on board his brig, as bold a smuggler as 
ever ran out a sliding bowsprit to the winds that blow betwixt 
Campvere and the east coast of Scotland. At the recommen- 
dation' of his pastor, Saunders readily undertook that the 
letter should be securely conveyed to the Master of Kavens- 
wood at the court where he now resided. 

This retrospect \)ecasxife ueeeasary to explain the con- 
ference betwixt Miaa A^a^loii^ \iet mo.'OaKt^ ^s^^Bucklaw, 
vrbiGh we have detailed Vb. «t^tft^^^^^2siK^\Kt* 
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Lucy was now like the sailor , who , while driftmg through 
a tempestuous ocean, clings for safety to a single plank, his 
powers of grasping it becoming every moment more feeble, 
and the deep darkness of the night only checkered by the 
flashes of lightning, hissing as they shew the white tops of 
the billows , in which he is soon to be engulfed. 

Week crept away after week, and day after day. St. Jude*s 
day arrived , the last and protracted term to which Lucy had 
limited herself, and there was neither letter nor news of 
Bavenswood. 

CHAPTER XXXn. 

How fair these names, how mach anlike they look 
To all the blarr*d aabscriptiona la my book! 
The bridegroom^s lettera stand in row above, 
Tapering, yet straight, like pine-trees In his grove; 
While free and fine the bride^s appear below. 
As light and slender as her Jessamines grow. 

C&ABBB. 

St. Jude's day came, the term assigned by Lucy herself as 
the farthest date of expectation, and, as we have already 
said, there were neither letters fipom, nor news of. Ravens- 
wood. But there were news of Bucklaw, and of his trusty 
associate Craigengelt, who arrived early in the morning for 
the completion of the proposed espousals , and for signing 
the necessary deeds. 

These had been carefully prepared under the revisal of Sir 
William Ashton himself , it having been resolved, on account 
of the state of Miss Ashton's health , as it was said , that none 
save the parties immediately interested should be present 
when the parchments were subscribed. It was farther deter- 
mined, that the marriage should be solemnized upon the 
fourth day after signing the articles, a measure adopted by 
Lady Ashton, in order that Lucy might have as little time as 
possible to recede, or relapse into intractability. There w8A 
no appearance, however, ofhexdom^evVSaet. ^Jt^OaKK^^^BRk 
proposed arrangement with the c^Am. iTAVfitetcoRfe ^"^ ^^%\wsi« 
or rather with an apathy ariiBing feom\3iaft o^V'^^ea^^*^^^^''"^ 
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fied state of her feelings. To an eye so unobserving as that 
of Bucklaw , her demeanour had little more of reluctance than 
might suit the character of a bashful young lady, who, how- 
ever, he could not disguise from himself , was complying with 
the choice of her friends , rather than exercising any personal 
predilection in his favour. 

When the morning compliments of the bridegroom had 
been paid, Miss Ashton was left for some time to herself; her 
mother remarking, that the deeds must be signed before the 
hour of noon , in order that the marriage might be happy. 

Lucy suffered herself to be attired for tiie occasion as the 
taste of her attendants suggested, and was of course splendidly 
arrayed. Her dress was composed of white satin and Brussels 
lace, and her hair arranged with a profusion of jewels, whose 
lustre made a strange contrast to the deadly paleness of her 
complexion, and to the trouble which dwelt in her unsettled 
eye. 

Her toilette was hardly finished, ere Henry appeared, to 
conduct the passive bride to the state apartment, where all 
was prepared for signing the contract. "Do you know, 
sister," he said, "I am glad you are to have Bucklaw after 
all, instead of Ravenswood, who looked like a Spanish 
grandee come to cut our throats, and trample our bodies 
under foot. And I am glad the broad seas are between us 
this day, for I shall never forget how frightened I was when I 
took him for the picture of old Sir Malise walked out of the 
canvass. Tell me true, are you not glad to be fairly shot 
ofhim?" 

"Ask me no questions, dear Henry,*' said his unfortunate 
sister; "there is little more can happen to make me either 
glad or sorry in this world." 

"And that's what all young brides say," said Heniy; 

"and so do not be cast down, Lucy,, for you'll tell another 

tale a twelve-month hence — and I am to be bride's-man , and 

ride before youtothekiik.^ 8ixv^^ ova kith ^ kin, and allies, 

ancf all Bucklaw's , aie to \ift moxrcAfc^ «sA Vxi ^T.^^-~«ad I 

«i to have a scarlet laced <io^t, «QSL^i^^^'a55ft.\a^^ «Si.^ 
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sword-belt, double bordered with gold, and point ^espagne^ 
and a dagger instead of a sword; and I should like a sword 
much better, but my father won't hear of it All my things, 
and a hundred besides , are to come out from Edinburgh to- 
night with old Gilbert, and the sumpter mules — and I will 
bring them , and shew them to you the instant they come." 

The boy's chatter was here interrupted by the arrival of 
Lady Ashton, somewhat alarmed at her daughter's stay. With 
one of her sweetest smiles, she took Lucy's arm under her 
own, and led her to the apartment where her presence was 
expected. 

There were only present, Sir William Ashton, and Colonel 
Douglas Ashton, the last in fall regimentals — Bucklaw, in 
bridegroom trim — Craigengelt, freshly equipt from top to 
toe by the bounty of his patron , and bedizenjed with as much 
lace as might have become the dress of the Copper Captain — 
together with the Rev. Mr. Bide-the-bent; the presence of a 
minister being, in strict Presbyterian families, an indispen- 
sable requisite upon all occasions of unusual solemnity. 

Wines and refreshments were placed on a table , on which 
the writings were displayed , ready for signature. 

But before proceeding either to business or refreshment, 
Mr. Bide-the-bent, at a signal from Sir William Ashton, in- 
vited the company to join him in a short extemporary prayer, 
in which he implored a blessing upon the contract now to be 
solemnized between the honoural^le parties then present. 
With the simplicity of his times and profession, which per- 
mitted strong personal allusions, he petitioned, that the 
wounded mind of one of these noble parties might be healed, 
in reward of her compliance with the advice of her right 
honourable parents ; and that, as she had proved herself a 
child after God's commandment, by honouring her father and 
mother, she and hers might enjoy the promised blessing — 
length of days in the land here, and a happy portion haY^^^^^st 
in a better country. He prayed fartYiex , >i5aaX. VJafe\iTA'^^^^'^a. 
mlsrht be weaned from those folUes w\i\e\i ^^^\xc^^<^"^^^;^^^ 
the path of knowledge j that he might ce^a^ X.^ ^»>^^ ^^^°^ 
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Tmin and unprofitable company, scoffers, rioters, an* 
who sit late at the wine, (here Bncklaw winked to C 
gelt,) and cease from the society that causeth to € 
soitablesnpplicationinbehalf of Sir William andLadj^ 
and their family, concluded this religious address, 
thus embraced every individual present, excepting C 
gelt , whom the worthy divine probably considered as ] 
hopes of grace. 

The business of the day now went forward; Sir T 
Ashton signed the contract with legal solemnity and 
sion; his son, with military nonchalance; and £i 
having subscribed as rapidly as Craigengelt could mai 
turn the leaves , concluded by wiping his pen on that ^ 
new laced cravat. 

It was now Miss Ashton*s turn to sign the writing 
she was guided by her watchful mother to the table i 
purpose. At her first attempt she began to write wit 
pen, and when the circumstance was pointed out, i 
unable , after several attempts , to dip it in the massiv* 
inkstandish, which stood full before her. Lady A 
vigilance hastened to supply the deficiency. I have 
seen the fatal deed, and in the distinct characters in 
the name of Lucy Ashton is traced on each page, t 
only a very slight tremulous irregularity, indicative 
state of mind at the time of the subscription. But t 
signatureisincomplete,jdefaced and blotted; for, wl 
hand was employed in tracing it, the hasty tramp of 
was heard at the gate, succeeded by a step in the oul 
lery, and a voice, which, in a commanding tone , bor 
the opposition of the menials. The pen dropped from 

fingers, as she exclaimed with a faint shri^ '^He i 

—he is come!" 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

Thia by his tongue should be a Montague ! 
Fetch me my rapier, boy; 
Now, by the faith and honour of my kin, 
T5 strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

Romeo and Juliet, 

DLY had Miss Ashton dropped the pen, when the door 
.partment flew open, and the Master of Ravenswood 
the apartment. 

khard and another domestic, who had in vain at- 
I to oppose his passage through the gallery or ante- 
r , were seen standing on the threshold transfixed with 
I, which was instantly communicated to the whole party 
state-room. That of Colonel Douglas Ashton was 
I with resentment; that of Bucklaw, with haughty 
cted indifference ; the rest, even Lady Ashton herself, 
signs of fear, and Lucy seemed stiffened to stone by 
expected apparition. Apparition it might well be 
, for Ravenswood had more the appearance of one 
i from the dead , than of a living visiter, 
planted himself full in the middle of the apartment, 
3 to the table at which Lucy was seated , on whom, as 
id been alone in the chamber, he bent his eyes with a 
L expression of deep grief and deliberate indignation, 
k-coloured riding cloak, displaced from one shoulder, 
ound one side of his person in the ample folds of the 
. mantle. The rest of his rich dress was travel-soil'd, 
anged by hard riding. He had a sword by his side, 
tols in his belt. His slouched hat, which he had not 
i at entrance , gave an additional gloom to his dark 
i, which, wasted by sorrow, and marked by the 
look communicated by long illness , added to a coun- 
naturally somewhat stem and wild ^ a^«t<5» ^xA ^s^^ 
expression. The matted and d\B\ieN^^^ViOR& cilV^cct 
caped from under his hat, to^e)^\ifcT -wVOd.^^^ '^^^« 
>red posture, made his bead moxe x^^ec^^^^^ ^ 
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marble bust than thai of a liying man. He said not a single 
word , and there was a deep silenoe In the company for moie 
than two minutes. 

It was broken by Lady Ashton , who in that space parflj 
recovered her natural audacity. She demanded to know the 
cause of this unauthorized intrusion. 

^^That is a question, madam/* said her son, ''which I 
have the best right to ask — and I must request of the Master 
of Bavenswood to follow me, where he can answer it it 
leisure." 

Bucklaw interposed, saying, "No man on eartii shooM 
usurp his previous right in demanding an explanation firom the 
Master. — Craigengelt,** he added, in an under tone, <*d— i 
ye , why do you stand staring as if ye saw a ghost? fetch ne 
my sword firom the gallery." 

"I will relinquish to none," said Colonel Ashton, "my 
right of calling to account the man who has offered this im- 
paralleled afPrOnt to my family." 

''Be patient, gentlemen," said Bavenswood, taming 
sternly towards them, and waving his hand as if to impoee 
silence on their altercation. "If you are as weary of yoor 
lives as I am, I will find time and place to pledge mine agtinet 
one or both; at present, I have no leisure for the disputes of 
triflers." 

" Triflers ! " echoed Colonel Ashton , half nnsheathing hii 
sword, while Bucklaw laid his hand on the hilt of that which 
Craigengelt had just reached him. 

Sir William Ashton, alarmed for hisson*s safety, mshed 
between the young men and Bavenswood, exclaiming, "Mj 
son, I command you — Bucklaw, I entreat you — keep the 
peace , in the name of the Queen and of the law I ** 

"In the name of the law of God," said Bide-the-bent, 

advancing also with uplifted hands between Bucklaw, the 

Colonel, and the object of their resentment — "In the name 

of Him who brought peac^ cm. ^wiVJa.^ wA ^^^^>VALto mia- 

kind, I implore — 1 beaeec^i — \ <s.<3tBma5A -3^550, \si v^»9 

-ioie^ce towards each ot\iet\ Q.o^V^J^^^^>3«^^s& 
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nan — he who striketh with the sword, shall perish with the 
jword." 

"Do you take me for a dog, sir," said Colonel Ashton, 
Luming fiercely upon him, "or something more brutally stupid, 
to endure this insult in my father's house? — Let me go, 
Bucklaw ! He shall account to me , or , by Heaven , I will stab 
biim where he stands! " 

"You shall not touch him here," said Bucklaw; "he once 
jave me my life, and were he the devil come to fly away 
with the whole house and generation , he shall have nothing 
but fair play." 

The passions of the two young men thus coimteracting 
aach other, gave Eavenswood leisure to exclaim, in a stem 
ajid steady voice, " Silence ! — let him who really seeks danger, 
take the fitting time when it is to be found; my mission here 
will be shortly accomplished. — Is that your handwriting, 
oaadam?" he added in a softer tone, extending towards Miss 
A.shton her last letter. 

A faltering "Yes ," seemed rather to escape from her lips, 
than to be uttered as a voluntary answer. 

"And is this also your handwriting?" extending towards 
iier the mutual engagement. 

Lucy remained silent. Terror, and a yet stronger and 
oaore confused feeling, so utterly disturbed her understanding, 
that she probably scarcely comprehended the question that 
was put to her. 

" If you design ," said Sir William Ashton , " to found any 
legal claim on that paper, sir, do not expect to receive any 
mswer to an extrajudicial question." 

"Sir William Ashton," said Ravenswood, "I pray you, 
ind all who hear me , that you will not mistake my purpose. 
[f this young lady, of her own free will, desires the restora- 
ion of this contract , as her letter would seem to imply — 
there is not a withered leaf which this autumn wind strewa <i^ 
the heath, that is more valueless in my erj^^. ^\s^.X \s!»s^ 
md will bear the truth from her own mo\x\)a. — -wVGivssKiSt "^^^ 
Uiafaction I will not leave this spot. M.\MC^«it xafeVj tsssssJsm^ 
ne Bride of Lammeimoor. *^ 
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you possibly may; but I am an anned man — I am a despeiste 
man — and I will not die without ample vengeance. This is 
my resolution, take it as you may. I will hear her determination 
from her own mouth; from her own mouth, alone, and with- 
out witnesses will I hear it Now, choose,*' he said drawing 
his sword with the right hand, and, with the left, by the 
same motion taking a pistol from his belt and cocking it, bat 
turning the point of one weapon , and the muzzle of the 
other to the ground, — "Choose if you will have this hiU 
floated with blood , or if you will grant me the decisive inter 
view with my affianced bride, which the laws of Grod and the 
country alike entitle me to demand." 

All recoiled at the sound of his voice, and the determined 
action by which it was accompanied; for the ecstasy of leii 
desperation seldom fails to overpower the less energetic ptf- 
sions by which it may be opposed. The clergyman was the 
first to speak. "In the name of God," he said, ** receiver 
overture of peace from the meanest of his servants. Whit 
this honourable person demands, albeit it is urged with over 
violence , hath yet in it something of reason. Let him beir 
from Miss Lucy^s own lips that she hath dutifully acceded to 
the will of her parents, and repenteth her of her covenant 
with him; and when he is assured of this, he will depart in 
peace unto his own dwelling, and cumber us no more. Altf! 
the workings of the ancient Adsim are strong even in the 
regenerate — surely we should have long-suffering with thoie 
who, being yet in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquitr, 
are swept forward by the uncontrollable current of woridiy 
passion. Let, then, the Master of Bavenswood have the inta^ 
view on which he insisteth; it can but be as a passing pang to 
this honourable maiden, since her faith is now irrevoc]S)lf 
pledged to the choice of her parents. Let it, I say, bethtf* 
it belongeth to my functions to entreat your honours* coo* 
pU&nce with this healing overture." 

"J^ever!" answered l^si^y k^Votw^ ^V^^^ xa^^ had no* 

overcome her first surpxiae asid^^Ttont — ''''t^^^^t^^:^"^^',^*. 

Veak in private witYi my dw^VV^^.^^ ^«iSKw«A.>«a^^ 
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another! Pass from this room who will, I remain here. I fear 
neither his violence nor his weapons , though some ," she said, 
glancing a look towards Colonel Ashton, " who bear my name, 
appear more moved by them." 

"For God's sake, madam,'* answered the worthy divine, 
"add not fuel to firebrands. The Master of Eavenswood 
cannot, I am sure, object to your presence , the young lady 's 
state of health being considered, and your maternal duty. 
I myself will also tarry ; peradventure my grey hairs may turn 
away wrath." 

"You are welcome to do so , sir ," said Ravenswood ; "and 
Lady Ashton is also welcome to remain , if she shall think 
proper; but let all others depart." * 

"Ravenswood," said Colonel Ashton, crossing him as he 
went out, "you shall account for this ere long." 

" When you please ," replied Ravenswood. 

"But I," saidBucklaw, with a half smile, "have a prior 
demand on your leisure , a claim of some standing." 

"Arrange it as you will," said Ravenswood; "leave me 
but this day in peace, and I will have no dearer employment 
on earth, to-morrow, than to give you all the satisfaction you 
can desire." 

The other gentlemen left the apartment; but Sir William 
Ashton lingered. « 

"Master of Ravenswood," he said, in a conciliating tone, 
'^I think I have not deserved that you should make this scandal 
and outrage in my family. If you will sheathe your sword, 
and retire with me into my study, I will prove to you , by the 
most satisfactory arguments , the inutility of your present ir- 
regular procedure — " 

"To-morrow, sir — to-morrow — to-morrow, I will hear 
you at length," reiterated Ravenswood, interrupting him; 
'^ this day hath its own sacred and indispensable business." 

He pointed to the door, and Sir William left the «.^^s^-- 
ment. 

Barenswood sheathed his sword, \mCiCiCi\L^^ ^cl^^^*^"^^^ 
biB pistol to hiB belt, walked delibetateW to t\i^ ^'^^^ ^^^^ 
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apartment, which he bolted — returned, raised his 
his forehead, and, gazing upon Lucy with eyes in 
expression of sorrow overcame their late fierceness 
his disheyelled locks back from his face, and said, 
know me. Miss Ashton? — I am still Edgar Rave 
She was silent, and he went on with increasing vehe 
' ' I am still that Edgar Bavens wood , who , for your ) 
renounced the dear ties by which injured honour boui 
seek vengeance. I am that Ravenswood , who , for y 
forgave, nay, clasped hands in friendship with the c 
and pillager of his house — the traducer and murde 
father." 

"My daughter," answered Lady Ashton, inte 
him, "has no occasion to dispute the identity of 3 
son; the venom of your present language is suff 
remind her, that she speaks with the mortal enem 
father." 

"I pray you to be patient, madam," answered 
wood; "my answer must come from her own lips, 
more , Miss Lucy Ashton , I am that Ravenswood to w 
granted the solemn engagement, which you now ( 
retract and cancel" 

Lucy's bloodless lips could only falter out the woi 
was my mother." 

"She speaks truly," said Lady Ashton, '<lt was 
authorized alike by the laws of God and man, advi 
and concurred with her, to set aside an unhappy \ 
cipitate engagement, and to annul it by the autl 
Scripture itself." 

" Scripture 1 " said Ravenswood , scornfully. 

"Let him hear the text," said Lady Ashton , app( 
the divine , " on which you yourself, with cautious reli 
declared the nullity of the pretended engagement 
upon by this violent man." 

The clergyman took\s^ <i\3A^^^^^\^fe^\xv his poc 

retLd the following wox^-- ''*' If a ^nomoaMWD a-o^>>n >vnx.^ 

^6ind herself by a bond , being w>»at toS^wst' iV^Awev 
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And her fatJier hear her voWj and her bond wherewith she hath 
hound her soul, and her father shall hold Ms peace at her: then all 
her vows shall stand, and every vow wherewith she hath hound her 
soul shall standi 

"And was it not even so with us?" interrupted Eavens- 
- wood. 

"Control thy impatience, young man," answered the di- 
. Tine, "and hear what follows in the sacred text: — ^But if 
"her father disallow her in the day that he heareth; not any of her 
vows, or of her bonds wheremth she hath bound her soul, shall 
stand: and the Lord shall forgive her, because her father disallowed 
*er.'" 

"And was not," said Lady Ashton, fiercely and trium- 
phantly breaking in, — "was not ours the case stated in the 
■" holy writ? — Will this person deny, that the instant her 
parents heard of the vow, or bond, by which our daughter 
had bound her soul, we disallowed the same in the most 
express terms, and informed him by writing of our deter- 
mination?" 

"And is this all?" saidRavenswood, looking at Lucy — 
**Are you willing to barter sworn faith, the exercise of free 
will, and the feelings of mutual affection, to this wretched 
hypocritical sophistry?" 

"Hear him!" said Lady Ashton, looking to the clergy- 
man — " hear the blasphemer ! " 

"May Grod forgive him," said Bide-the-bent, "and en- 
lighten his ignorance ! " 

"Hear what I have sacrificed for you," said Ravenswood, 
still addressing Lucy, " ere you sanction what has been done 
in your name. The honour of an ancient family, the urgent 
advice of my best friends , have been in vain used to sway 
mj resolution; neither the arguments of reason, nor the 
portents of superstition, have shaken my fidelity. The very 
dead have arisen to* warn me, and their warning Vv^ V^^^s^^. 
despised. Are you prepared to pierce my "bL^^jtliot Vua»^^^^^ ^ 
with the very weapon which my rash co^A^eria^'^'Q^'^^'^*^^^'^*^ 
j-our grasp?*' 
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'' Master of Ravenswood ,** said Lady Ashton , << ; 
asked what questions you thought fit. You see the 
capacity of my daughter to answer yon. But I will 
her, and in a manner which you cannot dispute. Y 
to know whether Lucy Ashton, of her own free will 
to annul the engagement into which she has been tr 
You have her letter under her own hand , demanding 
render of it; and, in yet more full evidence of her 
here is the contract which she has this morning su 
in presence of this reverend gentleman , with Mr. H 
Bucklaw." 

Ravcnswood gazed upon the deed , as if petrified 
it was without fraud or compulsion ," said he , looking 
the clergyman, "that Miss Ashton subscribed th 
ment?" 

" I vouch it upon my sacred character." 

** This is indeed, madam, an undeniable piece of e 
said Ravcnswood , sternly; "and it will be equally 
sary and dishonourable to waste another word : 
remonstrance or reproach. There, madam,'* hesa 
down before Lucy the signed paper and the broke 
gold — "there are the evidences of your first en 
may you be more faithful to that which you have j 
I will trouble you to return the corresponding toke? 
placed confidence — I ought rather to say , of m 
folly." 

Lucy returned the scornful glance of her lover 
from which perception seemed to have been banif 
seemed partly to have understood his meaning , 
her hands as if to undo a blue ribbon which she 
her neck. She was unable to accomplish her 
Lady Ashton cut the ribbon asunder, and 
broken piece of gold, which Miss Ashton had 
concealed in her bosom '^ the written coimterpa 
engagement she for some tVEae\i^^\i^^\xv\iRSL 
With a haughty curtsy, s\ie ^e\\N^T^eL\.^^ 
"^^ -*« much softened ^\ieTi\ie \«qV\X^^^ 
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"And she could wear it thus ," he said — speaking to him- 
jelf — " could wear it in her very bosom — could wear it next 
;o her heart — even when — But complaint avails not," he 
taid , dashing from his eye the tear which had gathered in it, 
ind resuming the stem composure of his manner. He strode 
;o the chimney , and threw into the fire the paper and piece of 
^old, stamping upon the coals with the heel of his boot, as if to 
nsure their destruction. "I will be no longer ," he then said, 

* an intruder here — Your evil wishes , and your worse offices, 
Liady Ashton, I wiU only return , by hoping these will be your 
ast machinations against your daughter's honour and happi- 
less. — And to you , madam ," he said , addressing Lucy , " I 
lave nothing farther to say, except to pray to God that you 
nay not become a world's wonder for this act of wilful and 
ieliberate perjury." — Having uttered these words , he turned 
>n his heel, and left the apartment. 

Sir William Ashton, by entreaty and authority, had 
letained his son and Bucklaw in a distant part of the castle, 
n order to prevent their again meeting with Eavenswood; but 
IS the Master descended the great staircase , Lockhard de- 
ivered him a billet, signed Sholto Douglas Ashton, requesting 
;o know where the Master of Ravenswood would be heard of 
bur or five days from hence, as the writer had business of 
veight to settle with him, so soon as an important family 
jvent had taken place. 

"Tell Colonel Ashton," said Ravenswood, composedly, 

* I -shall be found at Wolfs Crag when his leisure serves him." 

As he descended the outward stair which led from the 
errace, he was a second time interrupted by Craigengelt, 
vho, on the part of his principal, the Laird of Bucklaw, ex- 
jressed a hope, that Ravenswood would not leave Scotland 
vithin ten days at least , as he had both former and recent 
jivilities for which to express his gratitude. 

" Tell your master," said Ravenswood, fiercely, "to chooa^ 
lis own time. He will find me at W o\? a Cx^^ ^ MXxs&^NSE^'^'^Rk 
8 not forestalled, " . 

"J^ master?" replied CraigengeVt, ^iic.csv>x^%^^^l ^"^^^a^sj 



I 
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Colonel Ashton and Bucklaw at the bottom of the terrace; 
''give me leave to say, I know of no snch person upon earlk 
nor will I pennit such language to be used to me ! " 

'' Seek your master, then, in hell !" exclaimed Ravenswood, 
giving way to the passion he had hitherto restrained, id 
tiirowing Craigengelt from him with such Yiolence, that he 
rolled down the steps , and lay senseless at the foot of them. - 
'' I am a fool ," he instantly added , ** to vent my passion upfn 
a caitiff so worthless." 

He then mounted his horse, which at his arriyal helu^ 
secured to a balustrade in front of the castle , rode very sloiHy 
past Bucklaw and Colonel Ashton, raising his hat uk 
passed each, and looking in their faces steadily while he 
offered this mute salutation , which was returned by bothwitk 
the same stem gravity. Ravenswood walked on with eqwd 
deliberation until he reached the head of the avenue, astfto 
shew that he rather courted than avoided interruption. When 
he had passed the upper gate , he turned his horse , and looked 
at tlie castle with a fixed eye ; then set spurs to his good steed, 
and departed with the speed of a demon dismissed hj ^ 
exorcist. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Who comes from the bridal chamber? 
It is Azrael , th« angel of death. 

Thalaba. 

After the dreadful scene that had taken place at tbe 
castle, Lucy was transported to her own chamber, where she 
remained for some time in a state of absolute stupor. le^ 
afterwards , in the course of the ensuing day, she seemedto 
have recovered, not merely her spirits and resolution, but* 
sort of flighty levity, that was foreign to her character ind 
situation, and which was at times chequered by fits of deep 
silence and melancholy , and of capricious pettishness. La^^ 
Ashton became muc\i a\aim^^, «sA ^^.o^BoNXft^ ^3ba ^unilf 
physicians. But as bex pvj;!^^-m^^^\ft^}^?/3as«^ ^Sk«^^^ 
Oiiiy Baj that the diseaa^ n.^ o^>^V^ ^^^.v^:.,««^^^««««««s^ 
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gentle exercise and amusement. Miss Ashton never alluded 
to what had passed in the state-room. It seemed doubtful 
even if she was conscious of it, for she was often observed to 
raise her hands to her neck , as if in search of the ribbon that 
had been taken from it, and mutter, in surprise and dis- 
content, when she could not find it, "It was the link that 
"bound me to life." 

Notwithstanding all these remarkable symptoms, Ladj 
Ashton was too deeply pledged, to delay her daughter's mar- 
riage even in her present state of health. It cost her much 
trouble to keep up the fair side of appearances towards Buck- 
law. She was well aware , that if he once saw any reluctance 
on her daughter's part, he would break off the treaty, to her 
great personal shame and dishonour. She therefore resolved, 
that, if Lucy continued passive, the marriage should take 
place upon the day that had been previously fixed , trusting 
that a change of place, of situation, and of character, would 
operate a more speedy and effectual cure upon the unsettled 
spirits of her daughter , than could be attained by the slow 
measures which the medical men recommended. Sir William 
Ashton's views of family aggrandisement , and his desire to 
strengthen himself against the measures of the Marquis of 
A — , readily induced him to acquiesce in what he could not 
have perhaps resisted if willing to do so. As for the young 
men, Bucklaw and Colonel Ashton, they protested, that after 
what had happened , it would be most dishonourable to post- 
pone for a single hour the time appointed for the marriage , as 
it would be generally ascribed to their being intimidated by 
the intrusive visit and threats of Ravenswood. 

Bucklaw would indeed have been incapable of such pre- 
cipitation , had he been aware of the state of Miss Ashton's 
health , or rather of her mind. But custom , upon these occa- 
sions, permitted only brief and sparing intercourse between 
the bridegroom and the betrothed; a circumstance w^ '^^i. 
improved bj Lady Ashton, that BuOi^aTw iiev^JaKt %«:« x^sst. 

suspected the real state of the healtli au^ie^^^ ^IXsa^NSs^- 

bapp^ bride. 
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On the eve of the bridal day, Lucy appeared i 
of her fits of levity, and surveyed with a degree 
interest the various preparations of dress , &c. &c. , 
different members of the family had prepared for th 

The morning dawned bright and cheerily. ' 
guests assembled in gallant^roops from distant qua 
only the relations of Sir William Ash ton, and th 
dignified connections of his lady , together with th( 
kinsmen and %llics of the bridegroom , were presen 
joyful ceremony, gallantly mounted, arrayed, a 
Boned, but almost every Presbyterian family of c 
within fifty miles, made a point of attendance u; 
casion which was considered as giving a sort of tri 
the Marquis of A — , in the person of his kinsman, 
refreshments awaited the guests on their arrival , 
these were finished, the cry was to horse. The bri 
forth betwixt her brother Henry and her mother. ] 
of the preceding day had given rise to a deep shade 
choly, which, however, did not misbecome an o 
momentous. There was a light in her eyes , and j 
her cheek, which had not been kindled for many a 
which, joined to her great beauty, and the splenc 
dress, occasioned her entrance to be greeted with ar 
murmur of applause, in which even the ladies 
refrain from joining. While the cavalcade were 
horse , Sir William Ashton , a man of peace and of i 
sured his son Henry for having begirt himself with 
sword of preposterous length, belonging to hii 
Colonel Ashton. 

"If you must have a weapon," he said, "up 
peaceful occasion , why did you not use the short po 
from Edinburgh on purpose ? " 

The boy vindicated himself, by saying it was loj 

"You put it out of the way yourself, I suppose , 

father, "out of ambition to ^o^xt \3aa.v ^To-x^Qaterc 

which might have served ^\i N^'AXv^m^ ^^J^svr.^ — 

Tund, get to horse novr , andtaV^ ^^^^ ^"^^^^^ ^^^ 
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The boy did so, and was placed in the centre of the gallan 
train. At the time, he was too full of his own appearance, hii 
sword, his laced cloak, his feathered hat, and his managed 
horse, to pay much regard to any thing else; but he after- 
wards remembered to the hour of his death, that when the 
hand of his sister, by which she supported herself on the 
pillion behind him , touched his own , it felt as wet and cold as 
sepulchral marble. 

Glancing wide over hill and dale, the fair bridal procession 
at last reached the parish church, which they nearly filled; 
for, besides domestics , above a hundred gentlemen and ladies 
were present upon the occasion. The marriage ceremony 
was performed according to the rites of the Presbyterian 
persuasion , to which Bucklaw of late had judged it proper to 
conform. 

On the outside of the church, a liberal dole was distributed 
to the poor of the neighbouring parishes , under the direction 
of Johnny Mortsheugh , who had lately been promoted from 
his desolate quarters at the Hermitage, to fiU the more 
eligible situation of sexton at the parish church of Ravens- 
wood. Dame Gourlay , with two of her contemporaries , the 
same who assisted at Alice's late- wake, seated apart upon a 
flat monument or through-stane , sate enviously comparing the 
ihares which had been alotted to them in dividing the dole. 

"Johnny Mortsheugh," said Annie Winnie, "might hae 

linded auld lang syne , and thought of his auldkimmers, for 

3 braw as he is with his new black coat. I hae gotten but 

ve herring instead o' sax, and this disna look IUlo a gude 

xpennys , and I daresay this bit morsel o* beef is an imce 

:hter than ony that's been dealt round; and it's a bit o* the 

lony hough, mair by token, that yours, Maggie, is out o' the 

1 back sey." 

"Mine, quo' she?" mumbled the paralytic hag, "mine is 
f banes , I trow. If grit folk gie poor bodies ony thing for 
ing to their weddings and burials , \\. «v3\!^\i^ ^QtaRJ^sssss% 
wad do them gude, I think." 
Their gifts;' said Ailsie Gourlay, ^^ «ii^^eiJ^\.totTiS^»X«^'*^ 
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of U8 — nor out of respect for whether we feed or starve. They 
wad gie us whinstancs for loaves, if it wonld serve their ain 
vanity, and yet they expect us to be as gratefu*, as they ca' it, 
as if they served us for true love and likhig." 

" And that's truly said,*' answered her companion. 

"But, Ailsic Gourlay, yeVe the auldest o' us three, did ye 
ever see a mair grand bridcd?" 

"I winna say that I have," answered the hag; "but I 
think soon to see as braw a burial." 

"And that wad please me as weel," said Annie T^Himie; 
"for there's as large a dole, and folk are no obliged to gin 
and laugh, andmakmurgeons, and wishjoy to these helHcit 
quality , that lord it ower us like brute beasts. I like to pack 
the dead-dole in my lap, and rin ower my auld rhyme, — 

* My loaf in my lap , my penny in my parse, 
Thou art no 'er the belter, and I *m ne *er the worse.* ** * 

"That's right, Annie," said the paralytic woman; "God 
send us a green Yule and a fat kirkyard! " 

"But I wad like to ken. Lucky Gourlay, for ye'rethe 
auldest and wisest among us , whilk o' these revellers' turns it ■ 
will be to be streekit first ? ' ' | 

"D'ye see yon dandilly maiden," said Dame Gourlay, "t' 
glistenin' wi' goud and jewels , that they are lifting up on the ^ 
white horse behind that harebrained callant in scarlet, wi' the 
lang sword at his side?" 

"But that's the bride!" said her companion, her cold 
heart touched with some sort of compassion ; " that's the veiy 
bride hersell! Eh, whow! sae young, sae braw, and sae 
bonny — and is her time sae short?" 

"I tell ye," said the sibyl, "her winding sheet is up ai 
high as her throat already , believe it wha list. Her sand hu 
but few grains to rin out, and nae wonder — they've been 

* Reginald Scott tells of an old woman who performed so many cam 

by means of a eharm , that she was suspected of witchoraffc. Her mode of 

prMctlce being Inquired into, \V. "wm louxi^^ Vcv«.\.\Vi« only fee whiob ibe 

woald accept of, was a loaf ot bread axvdi » %\V« vc ^^ms^ \ «A^\Xx»x\ibi^ v**"^ 

cbMrm with which she wtougbt ao mwi>j cuxw^^»*^^^^w«%\wi**. 

"fie text. 
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weel shaken. The leaves are withering fast on the trees , but 
she'll never see the Martinmas wind gar them dance in swirls 
like the fairy rings." 

"Ye waited, on her for a quarter," said the paralytic 
■woman, "and got twa red pieces, or I am far beguiled." 

" Ay , ay ," answered Ailsie , with a bitter grin ; " and Sir 
William Ashton promised me a bonny red gown to the boot o* 
that — a stake , and a chain , and a tar barrel , lass ! — what 
think ye o' that for a propine? — for being up early and doun 
late for fourscore nights. and mair wi' his dwining daughter. 
But he may keep it for his ain leddy, cummers." 

" I hae heard a sough ," said Annie Winnie , " as if Leddy 
Ashton was nae canny body." 

"D' ye see her yonder," said Dame Gourlay, "as she 
prances on her grey gelding out at the kirkyard? — there's 
mair o' utter deevilry in that woman, as brave and fair- 
fashioned as she rides yonder, than in a' the Scotch witches 
that ever flew by moonlight ower North-Berwick Law." 

"What's that ye say about witches, ye damned hags I" 
said Johnny Mortsheugh ; "are ye casting yer cantrips in the 
very kirkyard, to mischieve the bride and bridegroom? Get 
awa hame, for if I tak my souple t' ye, I'll gar ye find the road 
faster than ye wad like." 

"Hech, sirs!" answered Ailsie Gourlay; "how bra* are 
we wi' our new black coat and our weel-pouthered head, as if 
we had never kend hunger nor thirst oursells ; and we'll be 
screwing up our bit fiddle, doubtless, in the ha' the night, 
amang a' the other elbo'-jiggers for miles round. Let's see if 
the pins hand, Johnny — that's a', lad." 

"I take ye a' to witness , gude people ," said Mortsheugh, 
**that she threatens me wi' mischief, and forespeaks me. If 
ony thing but gude happens to me or my fiddle this night , I'll 
make it the blackest night's job she ever stirred in. I'll hae 
her befbre Presbytery and Synod — I'm half a minister my- 
eell, now that I'm a bedral in an inhabited ^^jrvj^r 

Although the mutual hatred betwixt ^V^^e^V^.^^^^*^^ 
rest of mankind had steeled their \ieaxta ^^^AXksX. lai^. vsss^ 
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sions of festivity, this was by no means the case withtiie 
multitude at large. The splendour of the bridal retinae - 
the gay dresses — the spirited horses — the blithesome i^ 
pearance of the handsome women and gallant gentlemen 
assembled upon the occasion, had the usual e£Eect upon the 
minds of the populace. The repeated shouts, of ' ' Ashton and 
Bucklaw for everl" — the discharge of pistols, guns, and 
musketoons, to give what was called the bridal-shot, evinced 
the interest the people took in the occasion of the cavalcade, 
as they accompanied it upon their return to the castle. If 
there was here and there an elder peasant or his wife wbD 
sneered at the pomp of the upstart family, and remembered 
the days of the long-descended Bavenswoods, even they, 
attracted by the plentiful cheer which the castle that day 
afforded to rich and poor, held their way thither, and acknow- 
ledged, notwithstanding their prejudices, the influence of 
rAmpJiitrton ou Von dtne. 

Thus accompanied with the attendance both of rich and 
poor, Lucy returned to her father's house. Bucklaw used his 
privilege of riding next to the bride , but , new to such a dtoa- 
tion, rather endeavoured to attract attention by the display of 
his person and horsemanship , than by any attempt to addretf 
her in private. They reached the castle in safety, amid a 
thousand joyous acclamations. 

It is well known, that the weddings of ancient daysweie 
celebrated with a festive publicity rejected by the delicacy of 
modem times. The marriage-guests, on the present occasion, 
were regaled with a banquet of imbounded profusion, the 
relics of which , after the domestics had feasted in their tnin, 
were distributed among the shouting crowd, with as mai^ 
barrels of ale as made the hilarity without , correspond to that 
within the castle. The gentlemen, according tothefashioB 
of the times, indulged, for the most part, indeepdrau^tiof 
the richest wines, while the ladies, prepared for the ball which 
alw&ys closed a bndal enVfex^aMsxafcxA., 'YmL^^^&dsatly expected 
their arrival in the staU gaXVery. M.\fcTi\gSa.*^^v*aaJ^"\pst^ 
>Jke up at a latehoxxi, asvei^YLfe %^Ti\\«a«!i^«si^^8^^ 
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saloon, where, enlivened by wine and the joyftil occadicr}, they 
laid aside their swords, and handed their impatient partners 
to the floor. The music already rung from the gallery, along 
the fretted roof of the ancient state apartment. According to 
strict etiquette , the bride ought to have opened the ball , but 
JLadyAshton, making an apology on account of her daughter's 
health, offered her own hand to Bucklaw as substitute for her 
•daughter's. 

But as Lady Ashton raised her head gracefully, expecting 
the strain at which she was to begin the dance , she was so 
much struck by an imexpected alteration in the ornaments of 
the apartment, that she was surprised into an exclamation, — 
** Who has dared to change the pictures?" 

All looked up , and ti^ose who knew the usual state of the 
apartment, observed, with surprise, that the picture of Sir 
William Ashton^s father was removed from its place, and in 
its stead that of old Sir Malise Ravenswood seemed to frown 
wrath and vengeance upon the party assembled below. The 
exchange must have been made while the apartments were 
empty, but had not been observed until the torches and lights 
in the sconces were kindled for the ball. The haughty and 
heated spirits of the gentlemen led them to demand an im- 
mediate inquiry into the cause of what they deemed an affiront 
to their host and to themselves ; but Lady Ashton, recovering 
herself, passed it over as the freak of a crazy wench who was 
maintained about the castle , and whose susceptible imagina- 
tion had been observed to be much affected by the stories 
which Dame Gourlay delighted to tell concerning "the former 
family,'* so Lady Ashton named the Ravenswoods. The 
obnoxious picture was immediately removed, and the ball was 
opened by Lady Ashton, with a grace and dignity which 
supplied the charms of youth, and almost verified the extra- 
vagant encomiums of the elder part of the company, who 
extolled her performance as far exceeding the dancing <i€t\s& 
rising generation. 

When Lady Ashton sat down, she ^aa tio\. «vsr^Tv^^^*^ 
£nd that her daughter had left the apartmexit, «^tx.^ ^^>asss»^ 
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followed, eager to obviate any impression which might have 
been made upon her nerves by an incident so likely to affect 
them as the mysterious transposition of the portraits. Appv- 
ently she found her apprehensions groundless, for she I^ 
turned in about an hour, and whispered the bridegroom, ^ 
extricated himself from the dancers , and vanished from the 
apartment. The instruments now played their loudest straiiu 
— the dancers pursued their exercise with all the enthusiaapi 
inspired by youth, mirth, and high spirits^ when a crywaa 
heard so shrill and piercing, as at once to arrest the dance and 
the music. All stood motionless ; but when the yeU was again 
repeated, Colonel Ash ton snatched a torch from the sconce, 
and demanding the key of the bridal-chamber from Heniy, to 
whom, asbride's-man, it had been intrusted , rushed thither, 
followed by Sir William and Lady Ashton , and one or two 
others, near relations of the family. The bridal guests waited 
their return in stupificd amazement. 

Arrived at the door of the apartment, Colonel Ashton 
knocked and called, but received no answer except stifled 
groans. He hesitated no longer to open the door of the 
apartment, in which he found opposition from something 
which lay against it When he had succeeded in opening it, 
the body of tlie bridegroom was found lying on the threshold 
of the bridal chamber , and all around was flooded with blood. 
A cry of surprise and horror was raised by all present; and 
the company , excited by this new alarm , began to rush tn- 
multuously towards the sleeping apartment. Colonel Ashton, 
first whispering to his mother, — "Search for her — she has 
murdered him!" drew his sword, planted himself in the 
passage , and declared he would suffer no man to pass ex- 
cepting the clergyman, and a medical person present By 
their assistance, Bucklaw, who still breathed, was raised from 
the ground, and transported to another apartment, where his 
friends, full of suspicion and murmuring , assembled round 
bim to Jeam the opmion oi \\ift wact^^ora.. , 

In the meanwhile, liaecy ks\i\ftx^, Vet>Ka^^!aA. «s^«$k«s. 
^aiatAuta, in vain sougUlivx^^ *va\Ni^\^Tvek»5L\«^^sA.\s^'^ 
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cbamber. There was no private passage from the room , and 
they began to think that she must have thrown herself from 
the window, when one of the company, holding his torch lower 
than the rest, discovered sometliing white in the comer of the 
great old-fashioned chimney of the apartment. Here they 
found the unfortunate girl , seated , or rather couched like a 
hare upon its form — her head-gear dishevelled ; her night- 
clothes torn and dabbled with blood , — her eyes glazed , and 
her features convulsed into a wild paroxysm of insanity. 
When she saw herself discovered, she gibbered, made mouths, 
and pointed at them with her bloody fingers, with the frantic 
gestures of an exulting demoniac. 

Female assistance was now hastily summoned; the im- 
happy bride was overpowered , not without the use of some 
force. As they carried her over the threshold, she looked 
down, and uttered the only articulate words that she had yet 
spoken, saying, with a sort of grinning exultation, — "So, 
you have ta'en up your bonny bridegroom?" She was by the 
shuddering assistants conveyed to another and more retired 
apartment, where she was secured as her situation required, 
and closely watched. The unutterable agony of the parents 
— the horror and confusion of all who were in the castle — 
the fury of contending passions between the friends of the dif- 
ferent parties, passions augmented by previous intemperance, 
surpass description. 

The surgeon was the first who obtained something like a 
patient hearing-, he pronounced that the wound of Bucklaw, 
though severe and dangerous, was by no means fatal, but 
might readily be rendered so by disturbance and hasty re- 
moval. This silenced the numerous party of Bucklaw's friends, 
who had previously insisted that he should, at all rates, be 
transported from the castle to the nearest of their houses. 
They still demanded, however, that, in consideration of what 
had happened, four of their number should rem«uVCLl<5>^^Jw3^^ 
over the sick-bed of their friend, and t\ia.t a. svrA.^\&^xss^^^ ^^ 
their domeBticB, well armed, sho\Ad also xemalm vd^'^J^^ ^^'^^ 
This condition being acceded to on the pat\. oi Q»o\o^^ *^^°*^ 
755^i«r,Vjfe orLammermoar. ^^ 
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and his father, the rest of the bridegroom's friends left the 
castle, notwithstanding the hour and the darkness of the night 
The cares of the medical man were next employed in behalf of 
Miss Ashtou, whom he pronounced to be in a very dangerous 
state. Farther medical assistance was immediately summoned. 
All night she remained delirious. On the morning, she fell 
into a state of absolute insensibility. The next evening, the 
physicians said, would be the crisis of her malady. It proTed 
so; for although she awoke from her trance with some ap- 
pearance of calmness, and suffered her night-clothes to be 
changed, or put in order, yet so soon as she put her hand to 
• her neck , as if to search for the fatal blue ribbon , a tide of le- 
collcctions seemed to rush upon her , which her mind and body 
were alike incapable of bearing. Conyulsion followed con« 
vulsion, till they closed in death, without her being able to 
utter a word explanatory of the fatal scene. 

The provincial judge of the district arrived the day after 
the young lady had expired, and executed, though with all 
possible delicacy to the afflicted family, the painful duty. of 
inquiring into this fatal transaction. But there occurred 
nothing to explain the general hypothesis , that the bride, ins 
sudden fit of insanity, had stabbed the bridegroom at the 
threshold of the apartment. The fatal weapon was found in 
the chamber, smeared with blood. It was the sameponisid 
which Henry should have worn on the wedding-day, and 
which his unhappy sister had probably contrived to secrete on 
the preceding evening, when it had been shewn to her among 
other articles of preparation for the wedding. 

The friends of Bucklaw expected that on his recovery he 
would throw some light upon this dark story, and eagerly 
pressed him with inquiries , which for some time he evaded 
under pretext of weakness. When, however, he had been 
transported to his own house , and was considered as in a state | 
of convalescence, he as&embled those persons, both male and . 
female, who had couBidete^ ^eo^^^^^^ ^ ^oSoJiiwlto \»re« J 
him on this subject, andTeXxnTLe^VJsi^m^'MJfcal^T^^^ 
Y had exhibited mlus\)^\va\i-, ^^^^^^ ^'Sj^^I^^mwwi. 
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and support. "I wish you all," he said, "my friends, to under- 
stand, however, that I have neither story to tell, nor injuries 
to avenge. If a lady shall question me henceforward upon 
the incidents of that unhappy night, I shall remain silent, and 
in future consider her as one who has shewn herself desirous to 
break off her friendship with me ; in a word, I will never speak 
to her again. But if a gentleman shall ask me the same ques- 
tion , 1 shall regard the incivility as equivalent to an invitation 
to meet him in the Duke's Walk,* and I expect that he will 
rule himself accordingly." 

A declaration so decisive admitted no commentary; and it 
was soon after seen that Bucklaw had arisen from the bed of 
sickness a sadder and a wiser man than he had hitherto shewn 
himself. He dismissed Craigengelt from his society, but not 
without such a provision as, if well employed, might secure 
him against indigence, and against temptation. 

Bucklaw afterwards went abroad and never returned to 
Scotland; nor was he known ever to hint at the circumstances 
attending his fatal marriage. By many readers this may be 
deemed overstrained, romantic, and composed by the wild 
imagination of an author, desirous of gratifying the popidar 
appetite for the horrible; but those who are read in the pri- 
vate family history of Scotland during the period in which the 
scene is laid, will readily discover, through the disguise of 
borrowed names and added incidents, the leading particulars 

of AN OWBR TBUS TALE. 

* A walk in the vicinity of Holyrood-hoase, so called, because often 
frequented by the Duke of York, afterwards James II., during his residence 
in Scotland. It was for a long time the usual place of rendezvous for 
settling affairs of honour. 



^^* 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 

Whose mind's so marbled, and his heart so hard. 

That woald not, when this huge mishap waa heard. 

To th' utmost note of sorrow set their song. 

To see a gallant, with so great a grace. 

So saddonly unthought on , so o'erthrown. 

And so to perish , In so poor a place. 

By too rash riding in a groand unknown I 

jPoem, in NisbeCs Heraldry, Vol. n. 

Wb have anticipated the course of time to mention Back- 
law's recoyeiy and fate , that we might not mterrupt the detail ' 
of events which succeeded the funeral of the unfortunate Lucy 
Ashton. This melancholy ceremony was performed in the 
misty dawn of an autumnal morning, with such moderate at- 
tendance and ceremony as could not possibly be dispensed 
with. A very few of the nearest relations attended her hodj 
to the same churchyard to which she had so lately been leda« 
a bride , with as little free will , perhaps , as could be now testi- { 
fied by her lifeless and passive remains. An aisle adjacent to 
the church had been fitted up by Sir William Ashton as a fa- 
mily cemetery ; and here , in a coffin bearing neither name nor 
date , were consigned to dust the remains of what was once 
lovely , beautiful , and innocent , though exasperated to freniy 
by a long tract of unremitting persecution. While the 
mourners were busy in the vault, the three village hags, who, I 
notwithstanding the imwonted earliness of the hour, had 
snuffed the carrion like vultures, were seated on the ** through- 
stane," and engaged in their wonted unhallowed conference. 

"Did not I say,'* said Dame Gourlay, "that the haw 
bridal would be followed by as braw a funeral?" 

"I think," answered Dame Winnie, " there's little braveiy 
at it ; neither meat nor drink, and just a wheen silver tippences 
to the poor folk; it was little worth while to come sae far road 
for sae sma' profit, and us sae frail." 

"Out, wretchl " lepVvedl^acafcQ^waVK^ ^]''- ^^^s^^ ^<ft daintifis 
they could gie ua \)e\ia\i fta.^ft^e^\..^^^iJsaAVQ^%^^sassgsaKMiS. 
'lere they are tliat ^et^ ea^p^xui^QxiAQsv^x^t^T^Ms^ 
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days since, and they are now ganging as dreigh and sober as 
oursells the day. They were a' glistening wi' gowd and silver 
— they're now as black as the crook. And Miss Lucy Ashton, 
that grudged when an honest woman came near her, a taid 
may sit on her coffin the day, and she can never scunner when 
he croaks. And Lady Ashton has hell-fire burning in her 
breast by this time ; and Sir William , wi* his gibbets , and his 
faggots , and his chains , how likes he the witcheries of his ain 
dwelling-house ? " 

"And is it true, then," mumbled the paralytic wretch, 
"that the bride was trailed out of her bed and up the chimley 
by evil spirits, and that the bridegroom's face was wrung round 
ahinthim?" 

"Ye needna care wha did it, or how it was done," said 
Ailsie Gourlay; "but I'll uphaud it for nae stickit*job, and 
that the lairds and leddies ken weel this day." 

"And was it true," said Annie Winnie, "sin ye ken sae 
muckle about it, that the picture of AuldSirMaliseBavens- 
wood came down on the ha' floor and led out the brawl before 
them a'?" 

"Na," said AiUie; "but into the ha' came the picture — 
and I ken weel how it came there — to gie them a warning that 
pride would get a fa'. But there's as queer a ploy , cummers, 
as ony o' thae, that's gaun on even now in the burial vault 
yonder — ye saw twall mourners, wi' crape and cloak, gang 
down the steps pair and pair?" 

"What should ail us to see them?" said the one old 
woman. 

"I counted them ," said the other, with the eagerness of a 
person to whom the spectacle had afforded too much interest 
to be viewed with indifference. 

"But ye did not see ," said Ailsie , exulting in her superior 
observation, " that there's a thirteenth amang them that they 
ken naething about ; and , if auld freits say true ^ thet^'^ «sifc <^ 
that company that'll no be lang for this waiVA.. 'B^isX. c.wsi^ ««^>^ 
cammers; if we hide here, I 'se warrant ^^ ^e.\.\3Sia ^wY«^ ^ 
* StickU , imperfect. i 
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whatever ill comes of it , and that gude will come of it nane o' 
them need ever think to see." 

And thus, croaking like the ravens when they anti- 
cipate pestilence, the iU-hoding sihyls withdrew from the 
churchyard. 

In fact, the mourners, when the service of interment was 
ended, discovered that there was among them one more than 
the invited numher, and the remark was commimicated in 
whispers to each other. The sufi^picion fell upon a figure, 
which, muffled in the same deep mourning witiii the o^eis, 
was reclined , almost in a state of insensibility , against one of 
the pillars of the sepulchral vault. The relatives of the 
Ashton family were expressing in whispers their surprise and 
displeasure at the intrusion, when they were interrupted by 
Colonel Ashton , who , in his father's absence , acted as prin- 
cipal mourner. * * I know ," he said , in a whisper , * * who this 
person is; he has, or shall soon have, as deep cause of mourn- 
ing as ourselves — Jeave me to deal with him, and do not 
disturb the ceremony by imnecessary exposure." So saying, 
he separated himself from the group of his relations, and 
taking the unknown mourner by the doak , he said to him , in 
a tone of suppressed emotion, "Follow me." 

The stranger, as if starting from a trance at the sound of 
his voice, mechanically obeyed, and they ascended the broken 
ruinous stair which led from the sepulchre into the church- 
yard. The other mourners followed, but remained grouped 
together at the door of the vault, watching vnth anxiety the 
motions of Colonel Ashton and the stranger, who now appear- 
ed to be in close conference beneath the shade of a yew-tree, 
in the most remote part of the burial-groimd. 

To this sequestered spot Colonel Ashton had guided the 

stranger, and then turning round, addressed him in astern 

and composed tone. — "I cannot doubt that! speak to the 

Jlf aster of RavenswoodT' ^o^ua^^x^^^x'^Xssrsiai^ "Icannot 

doubt," resumed theCoVoueX, ixea^Xa^^^sfrv^TVBo^^ 

''that I speakto tbem\u:eieTeToimi ^^'•''^^*^" 
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"You have named me but too truly," said Rayenswood, 
in a hollow and tremulous voice. 

"If you repent what you have done," said the Colonel, 
"may your penitence avail you before Grod; with me it shall 
serve you nothing. Here," he said, giving a paper, "is the 
measure of my sword , and a memorandum of the time and 
place of meeting. Sun-rise to-morrow morning , on the links 
to the east of Wolfs-hope." 

The Master of Ravenswood held the paper in his hand, 
and seemed irresolute. At length he spoke — "Do not," he 
said, "urge to farther desperation a wretch who is akeady 
desperate. Enjoy your life while you can, and let me seek 
my death from another." 

"That you never, never shall!" said Douglas Ashton. 
" You shall die by my hand , or you shall complete the ruin of 
my family by taking my life. If you refuse my open chal- 
lenge, there is no advantage I will not take of you, no in- 
dignity with which I will not load you , until the very name of 
Bavenswood shall be the sign of every thing that is dishonour- 
able , as it is already of all that is villainous." 

" That it shall never be ," said Ravenswood fiercely ; "if I 
am the last who must bear it, I owe it to those who once owned 
it, that the name shall be extinguished without infamy. 
I accept your challenge, time, and place of meeting. We 
meet, I presume, alone?" 

"Alone we meet," said Colonel Ashton , "and alone will 
the survivor of us return from that place of rendezvous." 

"Then God have mercy on the soul of him who falls!" 
said Ravenswood. 

"So be it!" said Colonel Ashton; " so far can my charity 
reach even for the man I hate most deadly, and with the 
deepest reason. Now, break oiF, for we shall be interrupted. 
The links by the sea-shore to the east of Wolf's-hope — the 
hour, sunrise — our swords our only weapons." 

"Enough," said the Master, "Iwi\\iio\.iBSJL^Qvstr 

They separated; Colonel Ashton iomm^ \>c^^ ^'^'^^^ ^\*Osis 
mourners, and the Master of RaYexisvioo^\»2i5ASL%'Vaa>Qssw 
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which was tied to a tree behind the church. Colonel Ashton 
rertumcd to the castle with the funeral gaests , bat foiind a 
pretext for detaching himself from them in the evening, when, 
changing his dress to a riding habit, he rode to Wotf's-hope 
that night, and took up his abode in the little inn, in order 
that he might be ready for his rendezvous in the morning. 

It is not known how the Master of Ravenswood disposed of 
the rest of that unhappy day. Late at night, however, he 
arrived at Wolf 's- Crag , and aroused his old domestic, Caleb 
Balderston , who had ceased to expect his return. Confused 
and flying rumours of the late tragical death of Miss Ashton, 
and of its mysterious cause, had already reached the old 
man , who was filled with the utmost anxiety, on account of 
the probable effect these events might produce upon the mind 
of his master. 

The conduct of Ravenswood did not alleviate his appre- 
hensions. To the butler's trembling entreaties, that he would 
take some refreshment, he at first returned no answer, and 
then suddenly and fiercely demanding wine , he drank , con- 
trary to his habits, a very large draught. Seeing that his 
master would eat nothing, the old man affectionately en- 
treated that he would permit him to light him to his chamber. 
It was not until the request was three or four times repeated, 
that Ravenswood made a mute sign of compliance. But when 
Balderston conducted him to an apartment which had been 
comfortably fitted up, and which, since his return, he had 
usually occupied, Ravenswood stopped short on the threshold. 

** Not here," said he, sternly ; "shew me the room in which 
my father died; the room in which she slept the -night they 
were at the castle." 

"Who, sir?" said Caleb, too terrified to preserve Ins pre- 
sence of mind. 

"aS/^^, Lucy Ashton! — would you kill me, old man, hj 
forcing me to repeat her name ? " 

Caleb would have said aome^iJiQMi^ q1 ^i^vfe disce^^air of the i 
chamber, but was sileneedXiy t\i^\TT\\.^\^'Taii^^>D«si^ ' 

was expressed m his masle^x^a eo\3Ji\.^i^^^^\^^^^^ft^'^^*«V 
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trembling and in silence , placed the lamp on the table of the 
deserted room , and was about to attempt some arrangement 
of the bed , when his master bid him begone in a tone ti^t ad- 
mitted of no delay. The old man retired, not to rest, but to 
prayer; and from time to time crept to the door of the apart- 
ment, in order to find out whether Ravenswood had gone to 
repose. His measured heavy step upon the floor was only in- 
terrupted by deep groans; and the repeated stamps of the 
heel of his heavy boot, intimated too clearly, that the 
wretched inmate was abandoning himself at such moments to 
paroxysms of uncontrolled agony. The old man thought that 
the morning for which he longed would never have dawned ; 
but time, whose course rolls on with equal current, however 
it may seem more rapid or more slow to mortal apprehension, 
brought the dawn at last, and spread a ruddy light on the 
broad verge of the glistening ocean. It was early in Novem- 
ber, and the weather was serene for the season of the year. 
But an easterly wind had prevailed during the night, and the 
advancing tide rolled nearer than usual to the foot of the crags 
on which the castle was founded. 

With the first peep of light, Caleb Balderston again re- 
sorted to the door of Ravenswood*s sleeping apartment, 
through a chink of which he observed him engaged in measu- 
ring the length of two or three swords which lay in a closet 
adjoining to the apartment. He muttered to himself, as he 
selected one of these weapons, **It is shorter — let him have 
this advantage, as he has every other." 

Caleb Balderston knew too well, from what he witnessed, 
upon what enterprise his master was bound, and how vain all 
interference on his part must necessarily prove. He had but 
time to retreat from the door, so nearly was he surprised by 
his master suddenly coming out and descending to the stables. 
The faithful domestic followed; and, from the dishevelled ap- 
pearance of his master's dress, and his ghastly looks, was eow- 
firmed in his conjecture thathehadpa&aft^^iXi'&m^ciJt^w^wj^. 
sleep or repose. He found him busily ea^».^ei^ Vo. ^^A^^^isv^^^^ 
Jioise, a service jfrom which Calleb , t\iO\3i^ ^*VCa 1^^««^^*^ 
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voice and trembUng hands, offered to relieve him. Bavens- 
wood rejected his assistance by a mute sign, and having led 
the animal into the court, was just about to mount him, when 
the old domestic's fear giving way to the strong attachment 
which was the principal passion of his mind, he flung himself 
suddenly at Ravenswood's feet, and clasped his knees, while 
he exclaimed, "Oh, sir! Oh, master! kill me if you will, 
but do not go out on this dreadful errand! Oh! my dear 
master, wait but this day — the Marquis of A — comes to- 
morrow, and a* will be remedied." 

" You have no longer a master, Caleb," said Ravenswood, 
endeavouring to extricate himself; "why, old man, would joa 
cling to a falHng tower? " 

" But I have a master ," cried Caleb, still holding him &st, 
* * while the heir of Ravenswood breathes. I am but a servant; 
but I was bom your father's — your grandfather's servant— 
I was bom for the family — I have lived for them — 
I would die for them! — Stay but at home, and all will 
beweU!" 

"Well, fool! well!" said Ravenswood; "vain old man, 
nothing hereafter in life will be well with me , and happiest is 
the hour that shall soonest close it! " 

So saying , he extricated himself from the old man's hold, 
threw himself on his horse , and rode out at the gate; but in- 
stantly turning back, he threw towards Caleb, who hastened 
to meet him , a heavy purse of gold. 

"Caleb!" he said, with a ghastly smile, "I make you mj 
executor;" and again turning his bridle, he resumed hi! 
course down the hill. 

The gold fell imheeded on the pavement, for the old man 
ran to observe the course which was taken by his master, who 
turned to the left down a small and broken path, which 
gained the seashore through a cleft in the rock, and led to a 
sort of cove, where in former times, the boats of the castle 
were wont to be mooied. 0>o^wTOi^\flaxi\akA this conrsCr I 
Caleb hastened to tbe eaa\fim\>^^«a^^^i ^\w3Q.^»sosssflB^ I 
teprospect of the V7\i0\e aau^, ^^xi ^^«^^^^^^^«^ 
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of Wolf *s-hope. He coiQd easily see his master riding in that 
direction, as fast as the horse could carry him. The prophecy 
at once rushed on Balderston's mind, that the Lord of Bavens- 
wood should perish on the Kelpie's Flow, which lay halfway 
betwixt the tower and the links , or sand knolls , to the north- 
ward of Wolf 's- hope. He saw him accordingly reach the 
fatal spot, but he never saw him pass farther. 

Colonel Ashton, frantic for reyenge, was already in the 
field, pacing the turf with eagerness, and looking with im- 
patience towards the tower for the arrival of his antagonist. 
The sun had now risen , and shewed its broad disk above the 
eastern sea, so that he could easily discern the horseman who 
rode towards him with speed which argued impatience equal 
to his own. At once the figure became invisible, as if it had 
melted into the air. He rubbed his eyes, as if he had witnessed 
an apparition, and then hastened to the spot, near which he 
was met by Balderston, who came from the opposite direction. 
No trace whatever of horse or rider could be discerned; it only 
appeared, that the late winds and high tides had greatly ex- 
tended the usual bounds of the quicksand, and that the unfor- 
tunate horseman , as appeared from hoof- tracks , in his preci- 
pitated haste , had not attended to keep on the firm sands on 
the foot of the rock, but had taken the shortest and most 
dangerous course. One only vestige of his fate appeared. 
A large sable feather had been detached from his hat, and the 
rippling waves of the rising tide wafted it to Caleb's feet. 

The old man took it up, dried it, and placed it in his 
bosom. 

The inhabitants of Wolf's-hope were now alarmed, and 
crowded to the place, some on shore, and some in boats, but 
their search availed nothing. The tenacious depths of the 
quicksand , as is usual in such cases, retained its prey. 

Our tale draws to a conclusion. The Marquis of A — , 
alarmed at the frightful reports that were current, and anxious 
for his kinsman's, safety, arrived on t\i^ wiXi^^Q^vaLKoX. ^^ ^^ 
mourn Mb Iobbi and, after renewing m ^«ael «b ^^«t^^<2ft*0siSw 
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body, returned to forget what had happened amid the bustle 
of politics and state affairs. 

Not so Caleb Balderston. If worldly profit could have 
consoled the old man, his age was better provided for than his 
earlier life had ever been; but life had lost to him its salt and 
its savour. His whole course of ideas , his feelings, whether 
of pride or of apprehension, of pleasure or of pain, had all 
arisen from his close connection with the family which was 
now extinguished. He held up his head no longer — forsook 
all his usual haunts and occupations , and seemed only to find 
pleasure in moping about those apartments in the old castie 
which the Master of Havenswood had last inhabited. He ate 
without refreshment, and slumbered without repose; and, 
with a fidelity sometimes displayed by the canine race, but 
seldom by human beings, he pined and died within a year 
after the catastrophe which we have narrated. 

The family of Ashton did not long survive that of Bavens- 
wood. Sir William Ashton outlived his eldest son, the Colonel, 
who was slain in a duel in Flanders ; and Henry, by whom he 
was succeeded, died unmarried. Lady Ashton lived to the 
verge of extreme old age , the only survivor of the group of 
unhappy persons, whose misfortunes were owing to her im- 
placability. That she might internally feel compunction, 
and reconcile herself with Heaven whom she had offended, we 
will not, and we dare not, deny ; but to those around her, she 
did not evince the slightest symptom either of repentance or 
remorse. In all external appearance, she bore the same bold, 
haughty, unbending character, which she had displayed be- 
fore these unhappy events. A splendid marble monument re- 
cords her name, titles, and virtues, while her victims remain 
undistinguished by tomb or epitaph. 



THE END. 
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Note A. p. 65. Sir Georob Lockhart. 
President of the Court of Session. He was pistolled in the High Street 
of Edinburgh, by John Chiesley of Dairy, in the year 1689. The revenge 
of this desperate man was stimulated , by an opinion that he had sustained 
injustice in a decreet-arbitral pronounced by the President, assigning an 
alimentary provision of about L. 98 in favour of his wife and children. He 
is said at first to have designed to shoot the judge while attending upon 
divine worship , but was diverted by some feeling concerning the sanctity 
of the place. After the congregation was dismissed, he dogged his victim 
as far as the head of the close on the south side of the Lawnmarket, in 
which the Presidents house was situated, and shot him dead as he wa« 
about to enter it. This act was done in the presence of numerous specta- 
tors. The assassin made no attempt to fly, but boasted of the deed* sayings 
*'I have taught the President how to do justice.** He had at least given 
him fair warning, as Jack Cade says on a similar occasion. The murderer^ 
after undergoing the torture, by a special act of the Estates of Parliament, 
was tried before the Lord Provoet of Edinburgh, as high sheriff, and con- 
demned to be dragged on a hurdle to the place of execution, to have his 
right hand struck off while he yet lived, and, finally, to be hung on the 
gallows with the pistol wherewith he shot the President tied round hia 
neck. This execution took place on the 3d of April, 1689; and the incident 
was long remembered as a dreadful instance of what the law books call the 
perfervidum ingenium Scotorum. 

Note B. p. 160. Raid or Cai.bb BAi.]>XRiTOH. 

The raid of Caleb Balderston on the cooper*s kitchen has been nni* 
versally considered on the southern side of the Tweed as grotesquely and 
absurdly extravagant. The author can only say, that a similar anecdote 
was communicated to him , with date and names of the parties , by a noble 
Earl lately deceased, whose remembrances of former days, botli in Scot- 
land and England, while they were given with a felicity and power of 
humour never to be forgotten by those who had the happiness of meeting 
his lordship in familiar society, were especially invaluable from thAtai 
extreme accuracy. 

SpeakJD^ after my kind and lamented Inf otinw , ^V^Jdl VV* ««\%*X«5^^'V 
jBMmea only, the anecdote ran thasi — Tbicift 'waa a. <i«rt\».Vo. \>^««^^^ 
^enUemaa in one of the midland eounties oi a^ioUauein a^^iotv^^^"^ 
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ancient family, who lired on the fortune of • teoond son, wiielieet, npoi 
tome mieerably email annuity, which yet waa ao managed and etretebed 
oat by the expedient! of hia man John, that hla maater kept the froat rtnk 
with all the young men of quality in the county, and hnnted, dined, diced* 
and drank with them , upon apparently equal terma* 

It is true , that aa the master*! society was extremely amusing, hii 
flriends contrived to reconcile his man John to accept ataiatanee of Tsriou 
kinds under the rose , which they dared not to have directly offered to bii 
master. Tet, rery consistently with all this good inclination to John, and 
John*s master, it was thought among the young fox-hantera, that it would 
be an excellent Jest, if possible, to take John at faalt. 

With this intention, and, I think, in consequence of a bet, apartjof 
four or five of these youngsters arrived at the bachelor*8 little maasioi, 
which was adjacent to a considerable village. Here they alighted a short 
while before the dinner hour — for It was Judged regular to give Johnt 
ingenuity a fair start — and, rushing past the astoniahed domestiCi entered 
the little parlour; and, telling some concerted story of the cause ofthtir 
invasion, the self-invited guests asked their landlord if be could let tbea 
have some dinner. Their friend gave them a hearty and anembarrasscd 
reception, and, for the matter of dinner, referred them to John. Hewn 
summoned accordingly — received his master*s orders to get dinner re«47 
for the party who had thus unexpectedly arrived; and, without ohangiost 
muscle of his countenance , promised prompt obedience. Great was the 
speculation of the visiters, and probably of the landlord also, what was to 
be the issue of John*s fair promises. Some of the more cnrions had takes 
a peep into the kitoken , and could see nothing there to realize the prospect 
held out by the Major^Domo* But punctual aa the dinner honr struck oi 
the village-clock, John placed before them a stately rump of boiled becl^ 
with a proper accompaniment of greens , amply sof&cient to dine the whole 
party, and to decide the bet against those among the visiters who expected 
to take John napping. The explanation was the same aa in the case of 
Caleb Balderston. John had used the freedom to carry off the kaUrfOt of • 
rich old chuff in the village, and brought it to his master's hoaae, leaviif 
the proprietor and his friends to dine on bread and cheeae; andasJoha 
said, **good enough for them.** The fear of giving offence to so maay 
persons of distinction, kept the poor man sufficiently qaiet, and he was 
afterwards remunerated by some indirect patronage, so that the Jest was 
admitted a good one on all sides. In England, at any period, orinsoBt 
parts of Scotland at the present day , it might not have paaaed off ao well. 

Note C. p. 164. AncaxNT HofprrAurr. 

It was once the universal custom to place ale, wine, or aome ftroif 

liquor, in the chamber of an honoured guest, to assnage hia thirst should 

be feel any on awaking In the m%YLl,'w\Aci\v> <iQxv%V^«V«x%i*LeLt the hospltaUty 

of that period often reacYied excwa,^^%^^ 't^^ \a^Mv%\«\\>M^,. *t>bfc«iiAkAie 

has met acme instancea of Vt Vti ioxm^x ii«s v «^^Vtx ^\<^-^^««A.>»«6-- 

^twaa, perhaps, no poettcflcl\oixUx«xw«^^^^ 
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** My cammer and I lay down to sleep 

With two pint stoaps at our bed-feet; 

And aye when we waken*t we drank them dry : 

What think you o' my cummer and I?" 
It is a current story in Teviotdale, that in the house of an ancient 
family of distinction, much addicted to the Presbyterian cause, a Bible was 
always put into the sleeping apartment of the guests, along with a bottle of 
strong ale. On some occasion there was a meeting of clergymen in the 
vicinity of the castle, all of whom were invited to dinner by the worthy 
Baronet, and several abode all night. According to the fashion of the 
times, seven of the reverend guests were allotted to one large barrack- 
room , which was used on such occasions of extended hospitality. The 
butler took care that the divines were presented, according to customi 
each with a Bible and a bottle of ale. But after a little consultation among 
themselves, they are said to have recalled the domestic as he was leaving 
the apartment. **My friend/* said one of the venerable guests, **yoa 
must know, when we meet together as brethren, the youngest minister 
reads aloud a portion of Scripture to the rest; — only one Bible, therefore, 
is necessary; take away the other six, and in their place bring six more 
bottles of ale.** 

This synod would have suited the ** hermit sage" of Johnson, who 
answered a pupil who inquired for the real road to happiness, with the 
celebrated line, 

**Come, my lad, and drink some beer!" 

Note D. p. 179. Appeal to Pakliament. 

The power of appeal from the Court of Session, the supreme Judges of 
Scotland, to the Scottish Parliament, in cases of civil right, was fiercely 
debated before the Union. It was a privilege highly desirable for the 
subject, as the examination and occasional reversal of their sentences in 
Parliament, might serve as a check upon the Judges, which they greatly 
required at a time when they were much more distinguished for legal 
knowledge than for uprightness and integrity. 

The members of the Faculty of Advocates , (so the Scottish barristers 
are termed,) in the year 1674, incurred the violent displeasure of the Court 
of Session , on account of their refusal to renounce the right of appeal to 
Parliament; and, by a very arbitrary procedure, the minority 'of the 
number were banished from Edinburgh, and consequently deprived of their 
professional practice for several sessions, or terms. But, by the articles of 
the Union, an appeal to the British House of Peers has been secured to the 
Scottish subject, and that right has, no doubt, had its influence in forming 
the impartial and independent character which, much contrary to the 
practice of their predecessors, the Judges of the Court of Seaalo^ Vicm^^ 
since displayed. 

It is easy to conceive, that an old lawyer UVl© l\ift'L.ot^'K.^«^«t\a.NJa» 
text, should feel alarm at the Judgments given lu Yv\a t^^NOUx , w^^^ ^''a^xo- 
of strict peaal law, being bronght to appeal under ane'W wi^ to^^^^'^'^^? 
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cedare In a Coprt eminently impartial, and pecaliarly moved by considers* 
tlons of equity. 

In earlier editions of this Work, this legal distinction was not saf* 
ficiently explained. 

Note E. p. 205. Poor-Mav-ot-Mutton. 
The blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton is called in Scotland " a poor 
man," as in some parts of England it is termed "a poor knight of Wind- 
sor;** in contrast, it must be presumed, to the baronial Sir Loin. Iti« 
said, that in the last age an old Scottish peer, whose conditions (none of 
the most gentle) were marked by a strange and fierce*looking exaggeration 
of the Highland countenance, chanced to be indisposed while he wu in 
London attending Parliament. The master of the hotel where he lodged, 
anxious to shew attention to his noble guest, waited on bim to enamertte 
the contents of his well-stocked larder, so as to endeavoar to hit on some- 
thing which might suit his appetite. "I think, landlord,** said his lord- 
ship, rising up from his couch, and throwing back the tartan plaid with 
which he had screened his grim and ferocious visage — *' I think I conld 
eat a morsel of a poor man,** The landlord fled in terror , having no doobt 
that his guest was a cannibal, who might be In the habit of eating a iliee 
of a tenant, as light food, when he was under regimen. 

Note F. p. 242. Mxddi^tom's *'Mad World my Masters.*' 
Hereupon I, Jedediah Cleishbotham, crav^ leave to remark, priniy 
which signifies, in the first place, that, having in vain inquired at the 
Circulating Library in Gandercleugh , albeit it aboandeth in similar rani* 
ties, for this samyn Middleton and his Mad World, it was at length 
shewn unto me amongst other ancient fooleries carefully compiled by one 
Dodsley, who, doubtless, hath his reward for neglect of precious time; and 
having misused so much of mine as was necessary for the purpose, I 
therein found tliat a play-man is brought in as a footman, whom a knigbtii 
made to greet facetiously with the epithet of ** linen stocking, and three- 
score miles a-day." 

Secundo^ (which is secondly in the vernacular,) onder Mr. Pattiesoa'i 
favour, some men not altogether so- old as he woQld represent them, do 
remember this species of menial , or forerunner. In evidence of which. I, 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, though mine eyes yet do me good service, re- 
member me to have seen one of this tribe clothed in white, and bearings 
staff, who ran daily before the state-coach of the nmqnhlle John, Earl of 
Hopeton, father of this Earl, Charles, that now Is; nnto whom it may be 
Justly said, that Renown playeth the part of a, running footman, or pre- 
cursor: and, as the poet singeth — 

**Mar8 standing by asserts his qnarrel. 
And Fame flies after with a laurel. 



